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TO THE READER. 

In this second edition, the traiuktion of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric has been again carefully compared with the 
Greek, and revised and corrected throughout. Nu- 
merous explanatory and illustrative notes have also 
been added ; as well as a marginal analysis, which it is 
presumed will be found of much service to the reader. 
(^ The famous Thomas Hobbes' Brief of the Art of 

Rhetorick, " containing in substance all that Aristotle 
hath written in his three books on that subject," and 
forming the best summary of this noble science, has 
been again reprinted from the scarce edition pubiisbed 
at London in 1681. A body of Analytical Questions, 
for self-examination, has also been appended. 

With these improvementa, the Publisher confidently 
hopes that the present volume will be found to contain, 
not only the most faithful version of the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, but the best helps for the due understanding 
and retaining the sense thereof. 

Oxford, Novtnber, 1832. 
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ARISTOTLE'S 
TREATISE ON RHETORIC. 



CHAP. I. 
That Rhetoric, Hie Logic, w conversant mith no defi- 
nite clast of tubjectt; that it it ui^ul; and that it* 
btuinesg is not abaolutely to pertuade, but to recog- 
nise topics ^tled to persuade. 

Rhetoric* is the counterpart of logic"; since both I- Ebatoric 
are conversant with subjects of such a nature as it is ^Lo|pc? 
the business of alt to hare a certain knowledge of, and 
which belong to no distinct science. Wherefore all 2. 
men in some way participate of both < ; since all, to a 
certain extent, attempt, as well to nit, as to maintain 
an argument ; as well to defend themselves, as to itD' 

■ AiiMotle appean to h&va cantemplited ■ much ^tter vuictf of oc' 
caiioiM for th« exercise of fai* 'PiTropiK^. thin we coniiiler proper lo that 
ill-deBned >rt, or bibit, or facnity, vagaclj called rAdcric. Id fact, ac- 
coiding lo him, anjr man who attempt* to penoade anoiher, under whal- 
erer circnmttances, and witk whalcTcr object, maj' be uid to exercise 



* Muretua eiplajas ihe puMge » coDveying a ceasure on Plato, who 
eitolled logic, but compared rhetoric to cookerj — A^oironiruq* He there- 
fore would bare it cooTey this meaning, " Rhetoric ia tbe coaaterpart, not 
of cookery, ai Plato assert*, but of his own fatonrite science, dialectici." 
See iIk> o'— - - «« 



* Sir P. Sidney, arguing tfaat all arts are but aiunipla lo nietlisdise t 
tund subjects, says, that " the rhetorician and logiclao, cowidering wl 
lonast piore and p 
mpi«Mad wilhln the 
' DefcDce of Poetry 



in nature will soonest ptore and permadi, thereon give artificial nilei, 
which are still compi«Mad within the circle of a queition, aecordiog to tbe 
Bmnoted metrer." Defeoee of Poetrv. 
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2 ARISTOTLES [book i. 

Thttwe peach''. Now, of tbe raultuude", some do this at ran- 
^^^"^ dom ; others, by reason of practice, from habit ; but as 
sfii«in. it is possible either way, it is phun that the case will 
admit of our reducing these things to a system. For we 
are at liberty to speculate on the causes of the success, 
as well of those who from practice, as of those who on 
the spur of the moment, [attempt either to convince or 
to persuade]. And every one wilt be antecedently pre- 
pared to aclcnowledge that an undertaking of this de- 
scription is the business of art ', 
a.Sirictures Hitherto, however, such as have compiled systems 
lyi^s.'"''^ of oratory have executed a very trifling part of it ; 
for the means of making credible* alone come pro- 

'' 'KEtndfiiv itoi irlxiar, qui Logieiant ; droXoyiuiftii tai ainiyofiiy, 
qui Rhtlarieuua ; Eo Uut the fuoltiei which farm the ba»i of each o( 
theie aits appeal to be natural to every man . Zeiio ekgantl j iUnitnted 
the diitinction between the two by a simile taken rram the hand. The 
cI«M power of Ijigic he compared to the fill, or hand eompreutd ; the dij- 
fv4» paver of Rhetoric to the palm, or hand irptn, Ciceio, Orator. 

* The vulgar cao gire reaioai to a certain degree, and can enmina, 
after a manner, the reaaont givea (hem bj other*. And what ia tbii but 
Natur*]. Looic^ If therefore these 'eflorli of theirs have an effect, and 
Dolhing happen without a cause, this effect mutt of necetsit; he deiired 
from ceitain piinciple*. The question then i«. What thtt* frindpUi at»; 
for if theie cut once be iuTesligated, and then knowingly applied, we shall 
be enabled to do by ridt what others do by hasard ,- and in what we do, as 
much to Gicel tlie uninstructed reasoner, as a disciplined b( 
an untaught roslic. Uairis't Fhilosophical Arrang. ch. i. 

' An effect is produced ; sometimes indeed accidtntaUy, t 
from the penon'i having been hahitviud to that which he attempts. Now 
if we can ascntain tnd methodise the causes of this his success, so u to 
ensure the success of subsequent attempts, we shall have conitnicted 
Eometliing similar to an ait : far, in some points, chance and art are not 
unlike ; whence the vetse of Agatho ; — 

See Eth. Nich. vi. 4. ' 
( niiFTic. — If the translation of this word shall appear frequently to be 

vague and indeterminate, the reader is requested la observe that we have 
no equivsleDt eipreiisian in English ; for it is conceived that " primf" 
(the usual trans) ation) always implioi something qualified to amvinn the 
Uaderstandiog I whereas Arislatle designates by (he ward wim-ii, terry 
tiling a'liich hot a l<ni(«nry lo penuadt the mil. It is not, hoaever, meant 
10 be denied that proof (|>r0pfW^ tufb) freijuenlly has, and always ought 
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CHAP. I.] RHETORIC. S 

perly within the sphere of the art, but other points are 
merely adscititious. On the subject of enthjrmema, Ncs'wt of 
however, which in point of fact is the very body of * "*' 
proof, these men say not a word ; while on points 
foreign to the subject they busy themselves most 
mightily. Now the feeling of ill-will'', pity, and anger, 4. Hanee 
and the like emotions of the mind, appertain not to the LaiTio^e 
c:ase, but refer to the judge ; so that if, in regard to all pui'oDi> 
judicial processes, matters were regulated as they now 
are in some states, (and more particularly in such aa 
are well constituted,) these spokesmen would not have 
a word to say. And every one [approves the regula- 6. 
tion], whether they think that the taw should hold this 
language, or whether they avail themselves of the rule, 
and positively forbid to speak irrelevantiy to the case ; 
just as they do in the Areopagus, observing this usage 
properly enough. For it is not right that an orator 
should bias the judge by winning him on to anger, or 
pity, or jealousy ; since it is equally absurd as though 
one were to make a ruler crooked which he is about to 
use '. It is further evident that the pleader's business 6. 
is nothing more than to prove the matter of fact, either 
that it is, or is not the case ; that it has, or has not 
happened. But as to the question whether it be im- 
portant or trifling, just or unjust, whatever questions of 

lo have. ■ tendency Ut ptriuaiU ; bnl, at (he lune time, il would be too 
much to $aj thU il i* the enty thing which is qualified (a do lO. Vide 
Milcbell's Atiitoph. vol. i ; Pal. Dini. p. 73 ; ibid. p. 75. 

■> Fori Miuiluoie ofthe woid fu^oXi), cf. Thucjd. lib. i.e. lil.—oC 
liirrot Toamrov ^mtov iraOtlv av oMi' ruijra, oiroi' tui^\^v wniv 
aOr^ xptc njv iriXiv. 

' Kfxr^ roG viftou xivuni. Ariilotle emplojs the same metaphor in 

his Ethica: — ni yip aifiivrev, aapurroc nl A Koxiin' lanv, Hawtp icai 

TJc Aiff^ioc oitoJo/fl^Ci i itoki^ttioi tavim- irpic yilp rt oxnt"' ^m 

- .XiOni lUTonvilTiui tai oi i^vu i Korim. Lab. v, c. 10. See Lncratint, 

iv.sie.— 

Denique ut in bbrica, li prava sit re^la prima, 
NonDaqoe (i fillai leclis regiooibus exi,t, 

Omnia mendose fieri ilque obilipa necessa est, etc. 
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4 ARISTOTLE'S [book i. 

this nature the legislator has not determined ; on these 
the judge must somehow or other make up his mind of 
lAimelf, and not take instructions on them from the 

7. itnuoDt parties at issue. It would then be most admirably 
tiea/pot'.' adapted to the purposes of justice, if laws properly 
sibia ihould enacted were, as far as circumstances admitted, of tliem- 
tbe judge, sclyes to mark out all cases, and to abandon as few as 

1st. possible to the discretion of the judge. And this be- 
cause, in the first place, it is easier to get one or a few 
of good sense, and of ability to legislate and adjudge, 

Snd. than to get many': and next to this, legislative enact- 
ments proceed from men carrying their views a long 
time back ; [or, Jrom men who have reflected on the 
subject for a long time ;] while judicial decisions are 
made offhand; so that it is di£Bcult for persons deciding 
under these circumstances to assign what is just and 

3rd. expedient : and, what is most of all to the point, is this, 
that the award of the legislator is not particular nor 
about present circumstances, but about what is future 
and general ; whereas the member of a popular assem- 
bly and the judge decide on points actually present and 
definite; and under their circumstances, feelings of par- 
tiality, and dislike, and personal expediency, will, in 
many instances, antecedently have been interwoven 
with the case; and to snch a degree, that one is no 
longer able, adequately, to contemplate the truth, and 
that personal pleasure or pain throws a shade over the 

8. But judgment. In regard, then, to other particulai?, as I 

I At the jDong man can leam cODsequcncci {(in) ere he discovert prip- 
ciples (ftdri. Etli. lib. i.) lo can most men beneiiodga of iadiridual cases 
b; iaaarai) ^pAi^aic, tban frBine lam bj vofioOiru^ f povifinc (£lb. lib. 
vi). And this It proved by the uaivenal bias of onlDra lo iodiriduai 
cases founded od law. To borrow an illustration from the arts, we may 
say that as a periOD placed in the centra of a landscape hat a roller liew 
of any individual object in it than the painter himself, but loaee propor- 
tionately the general eHect ; so the judge can discern all (he psrticulan of 
a givBD cate. but cannot, as the legislator who contemplates at a distance, 
view so well the general bearings and effect* o( any law when united or 
contrttited with others. Cf. also the Ethics, lib. v, c. i, — 6p6w£ yiv vo/ios 
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CHAP. I.] RHETORIC. 5 

observed, it is right to leave the judge a discretion in ouwtiinuiir 
as few aa possible ■» : but questions of fact, whether it ^.Vt^'^n 
has or has not taken place, will or will not happen, lo bim. 
does or does not exist; all such it is neeesaary^ to 
abandon to the discretion of the judges; since it is not 
possible that the legislator ever should foresee them. 

If these things be so, it is plain that they embrace in g. 
their systems matters foreign to the subject, who give 
us explanations of the other points, as for instance — 
what the proem, and the narration, and the other divi- 
sions, ought severally to embrace : for inthese treatises 
they busy themselves about nothing else, except how 
to render the judge of a certain disposition ; while on 
the subject of those means of persuasion, recognised 
by art, they discover nothing; and yet ttiis is the 
source whence an orator may become a good reasoner. 
And it is for this reason that, notwithstanding the lO. Bca- 
same system is conversant about deliberative and judi- 1^ 0,^^^ 
cial cases, and although the business of the senate is judicial u 
more honourable, and embraces higher social interests, anioTj . " 
than that whose subject is merely the transactions of 
individuals; yet about the former they say not one 
word, while all undertake to frame systems of judicial 
pleading. And" they are not without a reason for this, 

- Cf. Hooker, t, j S, p. 36. 

° It U Dot in the natuit of thingi (hat asj hamui legitUtor ibould da- 
tmninc aa the infinile namber of petiibU cun ; or that he ihould not, 
with ngaid to aome, be an nntafe ^ids lo oar deciiiant : foe the Jait of 
th«se iDcoDTBiiieiicei «c hav« a ram«dj in iraUua ; unca eqoit; u, ai he 
■ubsequeotl; demibei it, ri nnJ UIod m/iob lai •nypamAvav lAAiif^u, 
and rb Tcapi rbv fypafiiiimni vSfimi tltaiov. — lib. i, c. liii, $ 13. And 
tgua in the Etlua, hrav6pBuiia v6iuni, i JXXiJnt Jid t6 naOikou, v, 10. 

■ Thii •nor ia a oanMqMDCe on the one mentioned baforo, § 3 : Crom 
the ditre^ard there noticed of the entbjmem and rlerit, ontoii ere na- 
Innll; led to atuch themielve* to that branch of public speaking which 
reqairei enthymem leait ; and luch is judicial plewiing. inumuch at the 
due tbera raati rounl; on nidtnet, propciljr lo called, on the irixv^ 
irin-oc. Ariatotle himielf givea aa another raaion for thii prefarence, the 
greater caie of jndicitl oratory (vide lib. iii, c. xvii, i 10), And Ihii 
he jHovei, Gnt, becaa<e that which hat been is plain to all, even to di- 
vii>ersi secondly, the orator baring law for a premiss, the demonstntien 
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6 ARISTOTLE'S [book i. 

eince in deliberative speeches it is less wortti while to 
state matters foreign to the subject, and a deUberative 
speech admits less of malicious sophistry than judicial 
pleading, but is more widely interesting; for here the 
judge [i. e. the senator] decides on questions which 
nearly interest himself, so that no more is necessary 
than to prove that the question stands just as he, the 
adviser, asserts. In judicial questions, however, this 
is not sufficient, but it is worth while to engage the 
hearer ; for the deusion b about a case which does 
not affect himself: so that the judges looking to their 
own gratiflcalion, and listening with a view to amuse- 
ment, surrender themselves up to the pleaders; and, 
strictly speaking, do not fulGl the character of judges^. 
On which very account the law, in many places, as I 
before remarked, forbids the saying any thing irrelevant; 
but there [in delil>erative assemblies] the judges are, of 
themselves, careful enough of this. 

ii «Biier. To than iMioni mijr b* iddcd one which the nuuUr »{ Alei- 
andcc would not willingly har« allowed, naniel;, Ibe lou or libcn; to 
Greece, and the comequeDt lou of all inlcTeil in deliberatire queetioDi, 
to men whose fulnra fates were totally out of their own power. 

r A writer in the Qunrtn-Jy Hemta, No. 26, after coatruting the 
pei^leiity of Engliih law with the (implicit of Athenian joriijRudence, 
ityi, "This simplicity in the law made it the oiator'ii buineu 1e» to hunt 
kr cases and precedent! than to diurimiiute ehanciei ; ten to search for 
erron in a hill than for flaw* M erron in a witness's life or teslimonj. 
And the preTalcnca of this practice may be iaferred fmm a snbsaqneot 
pusage in this book (c. ii, $ 38), where Isocnite* is meatiooed u an 
adept in the cenpariiim of charactrrM, " which," says Aristotle, " he used 
to do to fnitber Lis yiiint/iaritti with jtidieiat pUading," To this we may 
nibjain the following remarks of Miiford on a speech of Alcibiades : "The 
mnltilude ordinarily compoung an Atheaiait court of jutica was n giMt, 
that the pleadere always addressed it as under the ' impulse of the same 
interests, and subject to the same feelingi as the general assembly, and 
equally without responiibility. Impartiali^ was uerer' supposed ; the 
pauions were always applied to ; and it never Ruled lo be coatanded be- 
tween the parlies, which could most persuade the jurors that their interest 
was implicated with his, and that by deciding in his faiour they would be 
gainers." Hiit. of Greece, vol. v, p. 94. So alio Xenophon, in his Athe- 
nian Republic, c. J, $ 13. — if ri roic fucain-ifpjaic ou tou titaiati atroit 
lu^i fidXXof q rov airoTs £u/i^|>i»rrD[. 
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CHAP. I.] RHETORIC. 7 

But a» it is plain that an artificial syBtem is conver- !!■ l^a- 
aant about the means of making credible, and, as this oie'l^nu 
is a sort of proof, (because we are then most persuaded *|j' I™'^ 
when we conceive that the point has been proved,) but best riieio- 
the proof of rhetoric is enthymem, (and this, to speak ''■^"''■ 
generally, has the most soTereign effect of all the 
means of persuasion;) and the entbymem is a sort of 
syllogism ; since too it is the province of logic to con- 
sider equally every sort of syllogism, whether of that! 
art as a whole, or of some particular branch of it; then 
these points being admitted, it is evident that the man 
best able to consider the question, out of what sources 
and how the syllogism arises, will moreover be in the 
highest degree capable of employing enthymems; pro- 
vided he make himself acquainted, besides his logic, 
with the kind of aubjecta about which enthymems are 
conversant, and what differences they exhibit as com- 
pared with tiie syllogism of logic. Because it be- 
longs to the same faculty of the mind to recognise both 
truth and the semblance of truth ; and more than this, 
mankind have a'* tolerable natural tendency toward that 
which is true ; and, in general, hit the truth ; where- 
fore an aptness in conjecturing probabilities belongs to 
him who has a similar aptness in regard to truth. It 
is plain, then, that other rhetoricians embrace in their 
systems, points foreign to the subject, and what rea- 
sons they have for inclining to the subject of judicial 
pleading in preference to the other branches of rhe- 
toric. 

But rhetoric is utefid, because truth and justice are 12. Utiliti 
in their nature stronger than their opposites ; so that "J,^^"**^ 
if decuions be made, not in conformity to the rule of lit. 
..nropriety, it must have been that they have been got 
the better of, through fault of the advocates them- 
selvea: and this is deserving reprehension. Further- Snd. 



4 Ilffiniao' u(iyw(, hav« nofuraJ^ i cODiiderabl* iptilude iDvin) what 
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8 ARISTOTLE'S [book i. 

more in the case of some people, not even if we had the 
most accurate scientific knowledge, would it be easy 
to persuade them were we to address them through 
the medium of that knowledge ; for a scientific dis- 
course, it is the privilege of education [to appreciate], 
and it is impossible that this [should extend to the mul- 
titude']; but we must construct our means of per- 
suasion, and out addresses through the medium of 
ordinary language; as in fact I stated in my Topics, 
"on the manner of communicating with the multitude." 

^r^- Again, too, we ought to be able to persuade on oppo- 
site sides of a question ; as also we ought in the case 
of arguing by syllogism: not, that we should practise 
both, for it is not right to persuade to what is bad ; 
but in order that the bearing of the case may not 
escape us, and that when another makes an unfair use 
of these reasonings, we may be able to solve them'. 
Now, of all the other arts there is not one which em- 
braces contraries in its conclusions; but logic and rhe- 
toric alone do this ; for they are both in an equal de- 
gree^ conversant about contraries ; not, however, that 
these contrary subjects present equal facilities: but 
the true and better side of the question is always tta- 
turally of a more easy inference, and has, generally 

4ih. speaking, a greater tendency to persuade. To illus- 

' The comnnininlion of idrat requirM > lunilitude of thought uid lan- 
guige : the dttconna of n philosopher would vibrde without efiect oa the 
esr of ■ peuuit. Oibbon'i Decline and Fall, c. 1, note 90. 
* Id the words of Falcoabiidge, let the orator resolve to 

" imack of obterratioa ; 

Which, thou^ I will doI practiie to decnvs. 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to le«ni." 
■ Riccobon remarkt, ihat a petton ma; at Gnt be iDclined to dnuU lita 
tnith of the auertlon that Rhetoric and Log^ 'f™* recogoiie cootraric* ; 
■eeing that mniic, for imtance, i«cogiii«ei harmoDj tad dlicord; paiD' 
mar, the impropriebei aod the proprietiea of laaguage, etc. Thit donbt 
' ia however removed, he 1171, bjr the word A/ioimc, for theae alone recog- 
nise with vptal prpprwiji each of the two contraries; whereas oiInt Btt> 
apply more alrictly to One ihan to another. 
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CHAP. I.] RHETORIC. 9 

Rate further the utility of rhetoric, it were absurd, if, 
while it is disgraceful for a man not to be able to assist 
himself by his person, it were not disgraceful to be un- 
able to do this by his speech, which is more a pecu- ^ 

liarity of man than the exercise of the body". If, how- 13. Objcc- 
ever, [any one should object"] that a person, unfairly J^"^^^' 
availing himself of such powers of speaking, may be, "^ '■ ■d- 
in a very high degree, injurious ; this is an objection 
which will lie in some degree against every good in- 
discriminately, except virtue ; and with especial force 
against those which are most advantageous, as strength, 
health, wealth, and generalship. Because, employing 
these fairly, a person may be beneficial in points of the 
highest importance ; and, by employing them unfairly, 
may be equally injurious. 

I That rhetoric, then, is conversant not with any one i4. End 
distinct class of subjects, but like logic [is of universal ^j^i^^'arH. 
applicability], and that it is useful, is evident; as also 
that its business is not absolute pertuation'', but to con- 

■ Thii i> ui A ninori irgnmenl. U> undentaod lfa« Tull force of which 
we oDght lo belt ia mind (be gnat importance attached to the Jvvo/iic 
iyitvwTiK^ hj the Cieeki, 

* Non tamee idcirca crimen liber amnii habebit : 

Nil prodest quad dod iKdere poiiit ideni. 

Ign« quid aliliai 1 Ei quia Umen urere tecta 

Comparat, aodacei initniit igne manua. 
Eripit interdam, nedo dal medicina talutem, 

QuDqne jofaaa monstnt, qucque ail herba noceni. 
£l latm, el cautna prccingitar enie viator : 
, Ille led insidiai, hie aibi portal opem. 

Diacitnr innocaai at agal facnndia cauaai : 
Proiegit hsc aontei, imioeTitotque piemiu 

Olid. Trill, lib. ii, 1. 266. 
HaTing told di what we nay expect from Rhetoric, he m)w telli us 
"^ are tut to expect from it. Pettnauon, though the tnd, ia not the 
i{iil<r of rhataric: " Officinm tjui faeuUatii vijttur tat, dimr* appaitt ad 
ptnuadtndam : Finia, ptmmUn dictimu." (Cicero de Ini'.) Id the aria 
whow foDDdaiiim i* coDJectuial [^rroxaoTutal rijctMii], amoDg which ne 
must ctau rhetoric, if the artiit had done all that the case admitted, hii 
duty wai conceived lo have been fulfilled, and he waa entitled to commen* 
datlon though he had entirel; failed of iucccm. 
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sider on every subject what means of persuauon art, 
inherent in it ; just as is also the case in every othek 
art : for neither is it the duty of medicine to render it4 
patient healthy, but to bring him on as far aa the cast; 
admits; for it is nevertheless very possible to trea* 
properly even such as may be incapable of again par 
taking of health : and besides this [it is evident] that il 
belongs to the self-same art to observe both the real 
and seeming means of persuasion ; just as it ia incum- 
bent on logic to consider syllogisnui and apparent syl* 
piAicnce logisms. And this is the case, because the character 
B^ Khe- of sophUt does not consist in the faculty' [for the lo- 
tone u re- gicioH possesses thb as well as he.l but in his fixed 
Dune of ths design [of abusing itV] Here [in rhetoric], however, 
piof«s*on. 

* Thathe iicoDsiitentiD thuicUiu^ng chuacten tccoiding to theii 
mVTai prinnipto, will appear from bii application of the appellatioQ 'A\a 
Zmv bf the same rule in the Ethics: OAic hiry fuvofui iirri >> t oXafuv. 
a\X' iv ry irpoaipfm. Ethics, iv, c. 7. 

■ In order men fully to illuitratc the nature of rtietonc, AHitolle bu 
conaidered it throughout tbii chapter ai analogoui to logic. Each, be 
mjt, is founded on a faculty natuially poneswd by all men ; each is nte- 
ful, and applicable with equal propriety to any class of subjects whatever. 
Beaidei this, logic and rhetoric alone, of all arts, are equally connenant 
with opposite inferancesi aikd of course with sound aod specious argu- 
ments, (whether in Ihe/irm of syllogism or eDlhjmem). Now as logic and 
rhetoric an in their own nature indiflereat to truth or fslsebood. il mutl 
require an act of choice in either case to selecl ihe former or the latter, atMl 
the constant repetition of that choice will ultimately form a corresponding 
habit. Hence the tuAiKTixie may be considered as toviiui oo^iffT^, 
and the oo^uitk ** IwAftu liaXitrviit- But when logic is proitituled 
to the rapport of bite proportions, by the bad principles (the Tpaaipimt) 
of Its professors, it is branded with the name of t/iphUtrg, and the peraoB! 
who so misapply it are called mphitls : whereas, in the case of ihetoric, 
no (ucb distinction in refeience to ihe principles of its professor* ever ob- 
tained ; but the name of orator is enjoyed equally by all who ue masters 
of the art, whether they eien^ it ftirly or not, ivrovAi fi^, Ivnii /liv 
card T^v lirurr^fi^, i Si card r^v rpocdptinv, 'P^rup. 
this distinction may perhaps be furnished from the nature of the lubject- 
matler respectively. IIm subject-matter of logic is dXqOit, which is uni- 
fonn, absolute, and admiu not of degrees. Hei>ce the sophistical logician 
nay fairly be supposed aware of ihe fallacy l^e uses, and is stigmatised 
accordingly. Hut the lubjeci-m alter of rhetoric being ri B/ioioi' rf A\i)- 
At (v, ^ M), or tri9aiii', has many and vanout degrees, from Ihe lowest 
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the one who is considered in reference simply to his 
knowledge of the art, as well as he who is considered 
in reference to his moral principles, ia indiscriminately 
designated an orator. But in logic, a sophist is called 
so in reference to his moral principles ; a logician, how- 
ever, without reference to his principles, simply as re- 
gards the faculty he is master of. 

However, commencing from this point, let us attempt IS- 
to treat of the system both from what sources and in 
what mamier we shall he able to attain the proposed 
objects; having then onee more, as at the outset, de- 
fined what this art is, let us treat of what remains. 



Dt^mtitm of Rhetoric. — EUl^: — Sq^uuv :— TtKfutpMv : — 
their differences. — Example. 



ing alt the possible means of persuasion on every sub- 1 
ject;" for this is the business of no one of the other 
arts, each of which is fit enough to inform or persuade i 
respecting its own subject; medicine, for instance, on 
what conduces to health or sickness; and geometry, 
on the subject of relations incidental to magnitudes; 
and arithmetic, on the subject of numbers; and in the 
same way the remaining arts and sciences. But rlie- ■ 
tone, as I may say, seems able to consider the means ' 
of persuasion on any given subject whatsoever. And 
hence I declare it to have for its province, as an art, 
no particular limited class of subjects. Now of the 2. Two 
means of effecting persuasion, some originate in the ^,^J^^ 
—CI*; Vthers independently of it. By inartificial I mean ivtix>™. 



drix™. 



n up tomoralcerUinty. Here theo a bllacj U not >o esailj 
diicoveralile, even bf the orator bioiHlf ; and candour requires ui ual to 
brand ut mimil whai afler all may be merely mtntiil iuipe:fection in tbe 
•peaier. 
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whatever are not furnished forth by our own means, 
but which are in existence already, as witnesses, tor- 
ture, deeds, and all of this kind ; by artificial, such as 
may be got up by means of the system, and by our own 
talents. So that as regards these, we have to enrplotf 
the one class, to ducocer the other. 

Of means of persuading by speaking there are three 
species'*: some consist in the character of the speaker; 
others in the disposing the hearer a certun way; others 
in the thing itself which is said, by reason of its proving, 
cha- or appearing to prove, the point. [Persuasion is ef- 
of the moral character, when the 
speech shall have been spoken in such a way as to 
render the speaker worthy confidence: for we place 
confidence in the good to a wider extent, and with less 
hesitation, on all subjects generally ; but on points 
where no real accuracy exists, but there,is room for 
doubt, we even entirely confide in them. This feeK 
ing, however, should arise by means of the speech, and 
not by reason of its having been preconceived that the 
speaker is a certiun kind of man. For it is not true, 
as some treatise-mongers lay down in their systems, of 
the probity of the speaker, that it contributes nothing 
•^ to persuasion ; but moral character nearly, I may say, 

s. ii. Feai- carries with it the most sovereign efficacy in making 
[Persuasion is effected] through the me- 
dmm qf the hearers, when they shall have been brought 
to a state of excitement under the influence of the 
speech ; for we do not, when influenced by pain or joy, 
or partiality or dislike, award our decisions in the same 
way ; about which means of persuasion alone, I de- 
clare that the system-mongers of the present day busy 

' Qloriic (Vui rov XiyDu, or utiGcitl, of Ihree kindi, ly Tif tl&i."" Xt- 
yovroc — Iv nf riv drpoor^ XiaBiivai viot — iv aimii Tif Xiyy. • 

° In so high ailimation did Meoandei hold tht nanner of an addma, 
that be altributed the whole efiect to ii ; — rpdiroc faff i xtlBuif rvv 'Sijm/- 
TOg, oi \6yog. Aad as Plutarch observes upon this line, ro! rpoirDC pi- 
oiy mi Xiyof n TPO'nOS AIA' AOTOY. D« Audiend. Poet. I. i, Op. 
Mor.p. 125. edit. Wytteob. 
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themselves. On the subject of these, however, some 
light will be afforded, when I speak on the subject of 
the passions. 

Men give credit from the force of what is said, when e. iii. Tbe 
out of the means of persuasion which attach to each ^j^*" "' 
subject, we evince the truth, or that which appears so. 
Now as persuasion is effected by these means, it is 7. Rhetoric 
plain that it will be the privilege of him who is able toj^^jj^' 
draw inferences syllogistically, and to take a full view >■? *^ ^*^ 
of the subject of morals, and of the virtues, and thirdly 
of the passions, both what each of the passions is, of \. 
what nature it is, and^om what cautet it is engendered, 
and bow i so that the fact is, that rhetoric is, as it were, 
a kind of off-shoot of logic, and of that department of 
moral philosophy which it is fair to call the science of so-^ 
ciallife''. Whencerhetoric is invested with tbe costume* 
of that science, as well as its professors, partly from 
inexperience, partly arrogance, and in part from other 
human causes ; because, as I stated at the outset, it is 
a sort of subordinate division of logic, and portraiture 
of it; neither of them being a science of any one defi- 
nite subject, as to what may be its nature ; but both 

** noXinc^. For an «ipliti«tiaa of tbii term — an enumanlioi] of the 
Tirioui ftru wbicb hs conipreheads under it — ud lor tn accQunt of the 
MtimBtion in which he boldi it, lee Elhici, lib. i, c. 3. 

* "XintiiTat. So blind ue men lo thii afiectallon of rhetoric and iti 
proletu>n, that he who, baling bad do occtwon for the diipla; or his p«r- 
■tuuive powen, other than ibe ordioarf course of affair) pr«ienti, would 
be accuacd of great airogance i^eT* he to talk of having exerciied rluimc. 
Now Aristotle, ID fvi from holding a penon guilt; of pretuinption for >ach 
an nae of the term, would laiher retort on the aectuer the charge of igno- 
ranca of iti true import. For with a view to iaveat theii art, and of con- 
Hquence Ihemielve*, with an air of dignitj, ibe profeMon of rhetoric, 
■aid be, would have tbe world tbink (iome of ibem, poor creature*, it 
^TraiZivciav) that it wai applicable ticlushtitj \o inch caiea ai are of high 
concemmenl to •ocielj. Thii in part ii true ; rhetoric i> rapaf vie r^ 
noXtnuic • bat, aiMajoragiui observes, " Vii^lta mi^nBm quidem cum 
ariraribus quibui aduucuntur habentsimiltludinetD, et rerum aataram re- 
dolent. Sed tamtn mufW lunl in/Wiom, neqtu tam tiberti fmetta ftruHl." 
So far prenlent ii thii notion to this very day, that we onl; applj thii 
word b; way of ridicule te 
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being certain faculties for furnishing ourseWes witli 
arguments. Now on the subject of the powers of the 
two, and their mutual relation, nearly enough has been 
said. 
R. Subdi- With regard to means of persuading by proving, or 
wStwe. iv appearing to prove your point, just as in logic one is 
induction, another syllogism, anotiier apparent syllo- 



enthymem I call rhetorical syllogism i example, rhe- 
torical induction. Now all orators effect their demon- 
strative proofs by allegation either of enthymems or 
examples, and, besides these, in no other way what- 
ever. So that if it be incumbent on you to prove with 
regard to any thing or person in form of syllo^sm or 
induction, it cannot but be (as is evident from Analy- 
tics) that each of these will be essentiaUy the same as 

9. F.iam- each of the former (enthymem and induction). And 
P'^- what the difference is between example and enthymem 

is plain from the Topics, where, on the subject of syl- 
logism and induction, it has been stated before thai, 
the proving that such or such is the fact in many and 
' similar cases, is called in the other art, induction ; in 

DeGaiiiop this, example. But when, certain points having been 
ofSyllo- granted, there results, by virtue of these, something 
else over and above these, by virtue of tlietr existence, 
either as generals or particulars; this process is, in 

10. VkiiooB that art, called syllogism; in this, enthymem'. Rhe- 
(K^ins toric, it is plain, enjoys each advantage; for [with re- 

'spect to it] the case, in this treatise, is the same as in 
the Metlwdica has been stated of logic ; the speeches 
of orators', abounding, some in examples, others in 
enthymems; and orators themselves being in the same . 
way, some fond of example, others of enthymem. Rea- 

' Or, each style of rhatoric bu iu peculiar adtanUge. 

■ 'Pip-opiia, the words of an orator, mndelled according (o rheUnic, 
whose object it ia to persuaifc .*— veraus, Xoyoc the words of a logician, 
modelled according to logic, whoie objecl it is to roni'irirc. 
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sonings, however, conducted through the medium of 
example, are not less calculated to persuade ; but those 
of which enthymem is the characteristic are rather / , 
applauded^. But I will hereafter explain what is the ' ' ' 
cause of this, aod how we are to use each species of 
proof: let us, at present, distinguish more clearly re- 
specting these proofs themselves. Now forasmuch as H- Rtn-, 
that which carries persuasion with it, does so in refer- ^era iha 
ence to some one; and either ia, immediately on being "Sat^vfor 
enunciated, actually of a nature to persuade, and en- id indiVi* 
force belief; or [has its effect] from its appearing to ^'"^' 
prove through the medium of such [as compose the 
former class] ; and as no art considers particular cases; 
medicine for example, what is wholesome for the indi- 
viduals, Socrates or Calliaa, but wliat is so for any 
person of such a constitution ; for thb question comes 
within the province of art, but particulars are infinite, 
and cannot he known : so neither will rhetoric consider 
probabiUtyin reference to particular individuals; what, 
for instance, is probable to Socrates or Callias, but 
'ihat which is so to persons such as they are ; just in 
the same way as logic, for that art does not draw con- 
clusions indiscriminately from any subjects; For some 
things there are which appear probable even to a mad- 
man ; [yet you never would dream of arguing about lad Anut 
them;] but it supplies itself from subjects which re-"""??^* 
ijuire reasoning, as does rhetoric from subjects which jecta of de- 
are usual matters of deliberation. Its business then i^f^ud!'. 
is respecting points about which we deliberate, and '"ce held 
have no art specially conversant, and before auditors 
of such abilides as are not able to take a connected 

^ Bopv^ioiwrai. Twining, in hi* Dotat on th« Poetic, quoting > lubw- 
qocDt puug« of thii Traatiie, in which thii woid again occura (ii, 23,) 
iniuJtiw ii, " are applauded," and obwivei, that "the conuoentaton 
ibangely miitalie the aann of (hii word hue, and in lib. i, c. 2. Tb«7 
reodei it abiurdi;, — r^matntmt jiwaltant — p*rr»r6anl nuriiiu. Wbs- 
ther an audience be fUaud or diiplmied, to anjr greit degiM, nom ii 
equally ihc consequence ; and iho word Oopv^Tv is used, semelimei for 
the upiuai or ayprobalion, and sonKtimes Fat that otdiilUte." 
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view of reasonings, conducted through many stageSf 

nor to deduce an argument from remote princtpleB. 

Noir we deliberate on subjects which appear to admit 

of having themselves in either of two ways : for on 

questions which cannot, under any circumstances, past, 

present, or future, be otherwise ; oci these, I say, no 

one deliberates, at least not while lie appreherids them 

to be *ucA',- for by such a deliberation 'nothing is 

13. Hence gained. And you may draw your conclusions and in- 

Tk mWiXo- ference»j sometimes from premises which you have ar- 

T"{«»™* rived at by former syllogisms ; and sometimes from 

being ' propositions, not syllogistically deduced, but requiring 

''"£%• such a process by reason of their not being probable at 

amXktr/ia- flrst Sight ; but of these processes, it is impossible that 

nni fiiv [j,g former should not be hard to follow up, by reason 

itoiuvtv it _ _ _ r' J 

oiiXXortcr- of its prolixity (for your hearer'' is supposed to be a- 

uDadmittMl ™*" °^ merely ordinary understanding), and the Utter 

— 'fj"" be defective in persuasive efficacy, by reason of its not 

being deduced out of principles either acknowledged, 

or probable ; so that it is necessary that both the en- 

thymem and example should be conversant about points 

which, generally speaking, admit of being otherwise, 

(the example answering to induction, and the enthy- 



' A man under a miitalcea idea of the nature of the lubject ma; poi- 
■ibly deliberate on a queitioD, ihe nature of Trhich ii fixed and necessary. 
Still, however, ai long a* he reroaini under thit impreuioa, tfa« lubjecl 
relatively to him a of a conlingent nature. 

' Cicecxi givei a aimilar caution : — " Hsc nostra oratio muitittiAinii at 
auri6iii aceummodanda, nd oblectandos animos, sd impellendm, ad ea pro- 
banda que non aurificii tlatera, sed quadam populitri liulina eiaminan- 
tur." De Orat. lib. ii. We may further prav« thai Ihia precept hai iu 
foundation in nature, by quoting Ihe words of a celebrated modern writer, 
who, at least in penetration and knoirledge of mankind, had few auperiots ; 
— "The receipt to make a speaker, and an applauded one too, is short and 
euy. Take common >en>e quenium iu^cii; add a little application to 
the rules and oidera of the House ; throw obvious thoughti in a new light, 
lake up the whole with a large quantity of purily, correctness, and 
ce of style. Take it for granted that by fisr the grealeit part of raan- 
eilher analyse nor search to the bottom ; (Anj art incapablt <•/ ptnf 
t dtrprr than iht $urfiice." Lord Chesterfield's letters. 
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mem to ayllogisin,) and be deduced out of few, and fre- 
quently put of fewer intermediate propositions than the 
syllo^sm, in its original form, consisted of. For if any 
of these be known, it is not necessary to mention it ; for 
the bearer of himself makes this addition. For exam- 
ple, in order to convey the infonnation that Dorieus was 
J conqueror in a contest where a chaplet is the ptize; it 
suffices (6 say, that he conquered in the Olympic games : 
[jut as to the circumstance that, having conquered at 
Olympia, he got a chaplet, there is no necessity for 
adding it, because every one knows it. 
But as the neceuary premises out of which the syl- u. Enthj- 
logisms of rhetoric are formed are very few, (for the ^£J^^. 
majority of questions about which decisions and consi- ther rrom 
deration are exercised admit of being otherwise ; be- atiiaia. 
c^use men deliberate and consider on the subjects of 
human conduct, and all conduct is of this contingent 
nature, nor is a single branch, I may say, of these sub- 
jects necessary,) and it cannot but be that you should 
deduce contingent conclusions from premises whose 
nature is such; and necessary ones, from necessary; 
(this is evident to us from the Analytics :) I say, since 
this is the case, it is plain that the premises out of 
which entbymems are deduced, will be some of them 
necessary, but the greatest part contingent: for en- 
thymems are adduced from probabilities' (dm^To) and 



■ Id deipur of finding ddeqntte Englith cipreuions for the words ilci; 
aod oqfuiov, I bare icquieKed in the lUBtit, bnt erron«out tnuulation. 
At the rilk of incDning th« charge of proliiity, the following are given B» 
lh« moit populai waji of eiplaioiDg diii difficult subject. Dr. Whatelj 
coDuden this " a divLuoo of argnmeDts according to the relation of the 
sabjecl-matter of the premiaei to thftt of the conclusion." The tUiie (or 
ittn of Ariitotle) be tftlm to be ao a jaoa argument, which ma; be esi- 
plojed to oMnni for the fact supposed gtanted. The t^julev (or >ri of 
Aristotle) and example, a^nments which could not be so employed : rid. 
Bbetoric, p. 116. Others, agnia, maintop that the nj/iiiov it an a^nmeot 
10 prore past nutters, the ticAt to prove future. Tbe majori^ of com- 
mentators, bowener, coDiider the lUbf aod oiiiulot' ss propontioni in dijbr- 
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signs («iHMia). And thus it follows of necessity, that,' 
of these, each respectively b identified with e&ch of 

tUic, in contingent m&tter, ia ntpiln' in aeeeuwy niitto. 




fSS'^^l f£^(".n:[:: p^^aS^^l' 

-^bBQce incoDclo- ] ,^1, ;„ Uw' pr«- [twnJnotbsbg 
L "■ L™»«»-) ttriboted. 

Aaolher eT[duialioii, founded od three piuagsi, ihe fint id the Ai 
Ijtics; tbe Mcond bf Cicero (de Inv. i, 30.); tbe third in Qointili&i 
(v, c. iv, 10.) tdopted by Hajongio*, a as follom : The miiuiw 
ttmibU fact, tUhm attetled by miM or itdocible thento, UM * gcneni 
troth ; hance it will be the ninor piemisi in the enihjnneni, not the ni^, 
the ari/ui6iuvov, or thing ugniEed by it, being the concloiion, aod u ike 
latter is known Bolely tbroagh and by the foimeT, there i» alwayt a na] 
or supposed connection between them. 

Ut The thing ligmfitd may be contained in the lign whick impUdt not 
only UuU, but Mmelhing more. The latter then, ai r^ardi the ronoer, will 
stud in the ratio of a whole to iti part ; ai indindual or particniar tiatare 
to common or geimric : what is definite always contahung or impljni^ more 
dun what it indefinite, (on whidi principle we are tdd in l^k tbal the 
■paries is more of a whole than a genus). Hence it ii defined, it rSv 
KaBiKaaT6v n Tpi{ ri Ka96\m, and it called dvajnalw or racfi^puv- 
" Hence Quintilian observing the conclntivetMii of this argamant denies 
it the name of argument at all : " Non sunt argnmenta, quia ubi ilia 
tnnl, quKMio nen est ;" an error retembling that made b; certain modem 
philoK^ihers, who deny the utility of logic because the premisaa of a syl- 
logism virtually imply the conclusion. 

3ad. The ihii^ ligni/in] may not be contained or implied in the $ign- 
The latter being more vague and indefimle than the dumer ; bearing to 
tbe thing ugnified the ratio of a part to the whole, ai cimunoo or generic 
natare to individual or particular, iig rfiv xaOSKmi rl «-pAt ri tori itlpt- 
This enthymem appear* in the lame mode as tbe first, scilicet, Barbara, 
but in the tecond figure, hence an illicit proccM of the minor term. Note, 
that as tbe mifuun' is always the minor and the thing signifled the concln- 
uon, tbe relation here spoken of as taBikov, and Kari fiipot, most be un- 
dentood not of the logical relation in the syllogism between the major jne- 
mist and the conclosion, but of the relation between two things, one spe- 
cific, the other general. Now in the iSttc enlhymem, on the contraij, tbe 
relation of lixbi and the conclusion (Iciiva Ttfiks 8 iIiAq) is the strict 
logical relation of univensl to particatar, or of a generic law to its appli- 
cation in an individual instance. Tbe tii^ theicfbre is the niii;ar pieniss, 
not the minor. 
We see that the uniienal major in the ntpdov enthymem cannot be the 
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the fonner. For probability ie what uitully happens, is. Defai- 
not abscJutely so, however, as some define it, but, at ''°°° '"^' 
any rate, that which, in contingent matter, faa« itself bo 
towards that with respect to which it is probable,- as an 
oniversBl to a particular". But of the signs, one baa i^- ThrM 

ciinaay ilielf, becauae it is detacbed from toy pAnicuUr nluioD, and in- 
TolvM DO pacticulai deduction : Kot yet is thia major, thoagb DDiTeiMl, an 
ibAe, being airXiie and totally tme, which ia iaeoniiUnt mtli th* tci; 
Bwaaing of tke word " prabaUe." 

Again, thongh the nuDor premiu of the tliic enthymem coatain* a tin- 
plo matter of bcl. it is not a vtnuUiv, for to canstilute a siga it roust point 
to lometlHiig else equally neceesaiy with itself; a canditioii not fulfilled by 
the lintc enihymem eonclouon. Still there is so mueh affinity between 
tbe minor premiBS of (he iltic entbyiiMiD, and the diwvir/uv mj/iSoy, that 
by coDveiUBg the majoi pramiss, with Ihe addition of (he word " probably" 
to tbe copula, we ^all change the fftf^uiDv into an (Ijc^ of low degioe: e.g. 

All who have a fever breathe hard. Those who breathe hard probably 

Thia man breathes hard. hare a feier. 

This nun has a fever. This man breathes hard. 

This man pTobably baa a ferar. 

And ihis affinily petbape led Quintilian to confound Ariitotle'a di'Anfwv 
int/uuw with his lU^. (lib. v, c. ii, $ 8). It ii this kind ot " sign" 
and the argument dedocible from it, which censtttntee what, in criminal 
cases, is called circunutaotial evidence. 

Aristotle jnentions another aoit of atiiuiot/ ($ 18) which cornea out a 
■yllogism in the third figuie, wiih an nnivenal conclnuon, and hence ila 
emt ii an illicit ptoceaa of the cunoi term. Tbe principle on which thia 
ayllogiim proceeda i* an imperfect, precarious induction, and endeavours to 
dedoce a general truth from a particular ioitance. The ratio, therefore, of 
the sign lo the thing signified, is as one (o all. This, it will be observed, 
is s new sigmfication of the term* wEUXou and EafflEfurTin', but one which 
•bey will obviously admit, and borne out by the example he adduces. 

The above explanalian has been given rather at length, because it is not 
generally so well known as the otfaers, nor so easy to follow. 

> The usual definition of iIcAc is considered hj Ariatotle w too vagne : 
be limit* it, tharerora, to contingent matter, and would have it stand in 
•neb a relation to tbe condnuon to be diawa, ai an anivenal to a particu- 
lar. For instance, tbe Corinthians at Athena auta a* an titit, that the 
Cotcyrvans were addicted to piracy, th«t Bhunning alliaaces with othei 
lUttt, because those who would become pirates study secrecy ; bni this 
broad fact is, when ctmparad with the single case of the Corcjisans, »e 
an universal to a parUcular, or as a whole to a part, pirates being one clase 
only ot tbe many who study secrecy as a veil to crime. It ia moreover a 
case in eentingtiit nMttr ; for thoK wbo study secrecy, may ot may not 
be addicted to piracy. 

c2 
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diftnat the same ratio as a particular to an UDirenal; the 

Mia." *'" otI>*ri a« *n universal to a particular: and of these, 
the one which is necessarily coDclueive, I call nx^piwi 
but the other, which is not necessary, has no name as- 
signed to it in reference to its difference [as « species]. 

17. rtTfi^' "Sow by necessary propositions, I mean those out of 
which a syllogism is adduced ; and hence this kind of 
signs is called rtnt^fur, for when they think it impos- 
sible to do away what has been stated, people then es- 
teem that they adduce a rtKn^fMi the point having 
been evinced and concluded; for, according to the old 

is. nt^ula language, te'k^kp is the same as " a botmdarg." Again, 
there is one sign whose ratio is as that of a particular 
to an universal : thus, were one to assert, for instance, 
that " The wise are just ; because Socrates was wise 
and just;" this then is a sign, but it may be done 
away, even supposing the premiss stated to be true; 
for it violates the rules of syllogism, as to the other", 
when, for instance, a person alleges as a sign that a 
man is sick, his being in a fever ; ' or says a woman 
has had a child, because she has milk ;> this is a neces- 
sary sign ; which very one of the signs alone amounts 
to a rtKiiiif-'i since it alone, if the premiss be true, 
cannot be done away. The other sign is in the ratio 
of an universal to a particular ; as if, for instance, one 
were to say it was a sign that a man has a fever, be- 
cause he breathes thickly. But this, even granting 
the premiss be true, may be done away : for it is very 
possible that one who has not a fever should breathe 
thickly. Now what is probability, what sign, and what 
TtK/tiifia, and in what they differ, has been explained : 

° Titpiipiar, thi otfaei Epeciei of a^iu-iov : a. g. " Ui mibi PlitonU 
iltud, leu quis dixit aliua, pereUgsu esw videatur; qoem cum ei alio 
ignolu td tenat lempeitu et in deuitnm liltut detnJiuet, timentibiu ca- 
1«m propter ignoratiooem locorum, animl4TertiBMi dicuQt id u^ni geomt- 
tricu fbnnai quudim eac dcsciiptai; quai ulvidiuet, eicItmaTine ul 
bono euenl uumo ; videre enim m hoDiinain v«Migia ; que videlicet ille 
noD ex igri couituifl, quan cernebat, Kd ex doclrins indiciii interpre- 
tabunr." CJc. de Rep. c. ivii, p. 53. 
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1)ut in tfae Analytics [these several gradations of proof] 
•8 well as the reasons why some are not correctly in- 
ferred, and others are, have been distinctly stated with 
greater clearness*. As to example, it has been stated 19. Emid- 
that it is an induction, and induction on what kind of |^ti^i„.' 
flubjects ; and its ratio is neither that of a part to a dnctuD. 
whole, nor of a whole to a part, nor of a whole to a 
whole : but example is in the ratio of a part to part f, it pipoc 
of a similar case to a similar, when, both coming under ''^ ''^' 
the same genus, the one case happens to he better 
known than the other. For instance, you assert that 
Dionysius, in asking a guard, has views of setting up a 
tyranny, because Pisistratus before him, when design- 
ing this, began to ask for a body guard, and when be 
got it, estabhshed himself as tyrant ; so too did Theo- 
genes, at Megara. And all other persons who have 
acted in this way, and with whom your audience are 
acquainted, become examples against Dionysius, with 
respect to whom they do not yet know whether he be 
asking a guard with this intention : and all these cases 
come under the same general premiss*', that he who is 
laying schemes to set up a tyranny, asks a guard. 
Now then the points have been stated out of which the 
proofs which have an air of demonstration are adduced. 



<* In the Analytic*, h« Hp, " tbe ilcic ■■ rpiraais Molos, but tbo 
mt^uTov pror«aM« to be npiraait A^nSaKTvei), whether neceuuy or 
pobable. Now »a enthjimin (he eontinuei) U id imperfect ^llogitm, 
cminitiDg of diira end ffqpia, end the latter are lunmed in ikrtt wiji, 
Mcording to the number of the figurei of ijllogism (for Aiiitolle made only 
lik««). the fint, tecond, and third of It^c. In ill Iheie the aijiuUnf is the 
piear, (i. e. the wgumentum, or nnur proportion), but the fint aloiM i« 
Avrw." Analytic. Prior. Kb. ii, c. iiii. Edit. Bipont. 

r Not u * pen to a whole, for that woald be nifutotr j nor a> a whole 
to a part, for that would be rcic/i^pun' : nor m a whole to a whole, for that 
would be iieayvyri (which, when perfect, reaiona fiom a whole laien 
inditidualhi to the lamf taken i»II«cinitiy). Example theiefbre is in tbc 
ntio of a pait to a pert. 

* By the rA airA yivoc a understood a camnion circuinitance nnd pro- 
perly of nature ; by the rS ovri KoOo^ev, the gCDeral proposition in refer- 
ence to all nch caiei. 
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30. Two The difference of enthytneoiB ii considerable, uid 
sortiofsD- ''"B remarkably escaped nearly every vriter: it in, too, 
thymem. ^ differeoce the very same as exists between syllogisms 
in logic : for some enthymenu there are of applicability 
equal to that of rhetoric itself, in the same vay that in 
logic some syllogisms are; others, according to the ex- 
tent of other arts and faculties, exiating, some already, 
and others not yet comprised by rules. And hence 
those who employ them both escape the observation of 
their hearers, and if they handle them more than is 
right, pass out of their proper characters as mere ora- 
2i> tors. This hovrever vrill become clearer, if stated more 
"^ in detail. I call those forms of reasoning' properly 
logical or rhetorical, in reference to which, I use the 
expression flaett; such are those which apply with 
equal advantage to questions of justice, and natural phi- 
losophy, and of the philosophy of social life, and to nu- 
merous other subjects which difi&r in spedes. The 
place for instance, of greater and less; for there will 
not be a whit more advantage in deducing a syllogism or 
an enthymem from this place, on a question of justice or 
of natural philosophy, than on any other subject what- 
soever; and yet there are questions specifically dia- 
Snd. (iji|. tinct. But I call peculiar, all those reasonings which 
arise out of propositions conversant with each species 
and genus of subjects ; for instance, there are proposi- 
tions on subjects of natural philosophy' out of which 
neither enthymem nor syllogism could be constructed 
respecting morals ; and on this subject, again, there are 
others out of which will arise no reasoning respecting 
Hotural philosophy; this is also Ute case equally on 
every subject. Now the first mentioned reasonings 
the (t^i) will render a man informed on no class of 

' AuOuxTiKoie ad pgropuoici ■■ e. » exactly corretponduig, in pnot 
oT cttoii, to tbeae am, u to b« applicable u often, and with >i little 
limitation, at tb«; we thanuclTea. 

• Tbiia^wuievidenteiunigfajyettlu whole system of judictllMlrology 
and ilie planetai? influeDcei wai eothiog more Ihia an atlempt of the kind. 
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subjects, for tbey «re about no distinct subject-matter: 
as to the other (!S>a), the orator, in proportion as he 
makes the better ' selection of propositions peculiar, vUt 
imperceptibly produce a science diflerent from mere rhe- 
toric or logic'; for, iflie light on first principles, thence- 
forth, it will no longer be rhetoric or logic which is em- 
ploying, hut that science whose principles he embraces. 

The greatest number of enthymems are constructed 22. 
out of these peculiar propositions, which are particular 
and limited; and from the universal ones, the less. 
Just then as I did in the Topics, so here must I make 
a distinction of the Tpecviiar' propositions and places 
of enthymems, whence we are to deduce them. Now 
I mean by <I^, those propositions which are peculiar to 
the several Icinds of rhetoric ; by riwtt, those which are 
common alike to alL Let us then treat of the special titn fim 
propositions before the others. Let us, however, first '""* 
ascertain the kinds of rhetoric itself; in order that 
having distinguished them as to their number, we may 
separately ascertain the elements of persuasion and 
propositionB peculiar to each'. 

' BcXrwi, i. B. bttUr, qoa the ut in qoeatioo it coecMoadi — thoagh ts 
i^iided bj tlie It^ian or ihetoricitn, tbe; will be in bet worn, inn- 
mnch u thsy lend (o nKige tbcM Tacultiei, nhoie cbaractaiiitic ii uaiteml 
•pplicabilitj, in that paiticulu irt from whence the rforimic happen to 
bededoMil. 

■ We inaj hen raentioa that tutXuriiii a not quite what we nnderalaiid 
by logic, but MMmi rathei lo hare been the bcnlty of ei>nt«rtatiiin, whicli 
the ancienU cullivtttad ai a icieDCG, and of which logic was a ipecid. 
" ZeDOj the EleaUc, Glided Mi dialectici into three paili : on conse- 
qnocMi ipirvns and Ipwnc^." Whatel;'! Lope. Diog. Laert. in Pta- 
hUM, 03, i 87. 

> He here deugnalM, by, the name tUn, thete propoiitioni of limited 
applicability which he bad before called Uia ; tbote, in tact, which be 
coDndai* w coBttadiitii^aiabed from the rfwot or ;fn«nil argoments, 
which he telb ni are appIicaUe le a range of mbjecta w little limited at 
ibe m^ecH of rhetoric itielf. 

t Ct. lib. ii, c. 33, i 13 : irroixdov H Ut<» ■"<' Tiirev JvAifiqyuroc ri 
ofaij : and lib. ii, c. 26, $ I : ri ydp airi \iytt «T<Mxt<n' nil rimw. 
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He $hewt that there are three kindi of Rhetoric ; what 
it the end qfeach; and on what mbject toe muti pro- 
vide oargelcea with propotUumt. 

1. An on- The species of rhetoric are three in number, for of so 
poKi'^rae """y descriptions are the hearers of orations; because 
thing* : lie an oration is constituted of three things, of the speaker, 
SiH^nb- "id of the subject about which he speaks, and of the 
jBct : 3fd. person to whom ; and to him it is that the end of the 
q „ ' speech has its reference ; I mean to the hearer. The 
ofihrM hearer must of necessity be either an unconcerned 
""■■ hearer, or a judge ; and a judge either of things past 
or to come ; one then acts as judge respecting what is 
yet to happen, as the member of a popular assembly ; 
the other respecting what has already taken place, as 
the president of a court of justice ; the other respect- 
ing the abilities of the orator, as the unconcerned 

3. Hence hearer ■. Thus, then, there will necessarily result 
rhetoric - three kinds of orations, the deliberative, judicial, and 
Deiiben- demonstrative *". The business of deliberation is partly 
diciiil, exhortation, partly dissuasion ; for invariably those who 
Epideictic. in their individual capacities simply advise, and those 

who publicly harangue, effect one of these objects. 

BoiiDCH. The business of judicial rhetoric is partly accusation, 

partly defence ; for the litigants must of course do one 

or the other of these things. Of demonstrative the 

4. rmw business is partly praise, partly blame. Moreover the 

time proper to each of these respectively is, to the de- 
liberative orator, th% future; for in exhorting or dis- 
suading, he advises respecting things future '. The 

* Both hsarera are inUrmtnt ; bnl the Bm^ i* * (peculatiT*, tbe cptr^ 
■ pncticil, audiUH-. 

» Vide QDarterlj RcTiew, Jul?, 1832, No. li*, toI. 27, p. 391. 

( " PuaioQ ms; be u much eicited by the oraior'i Teaioninga on k 
faluiG dvent, ai on o&e pai) ) aad indeed tbe futare, csteiiE paribus, pro- 
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time proper to a judidal pleader is the past; for it is 
ever on die subject of actions already done, that the 
one par^ accuses, and the other defends. To the de- 
monstrative orator the present time is the most appro- 
priste, for it is in reference to qualities actually pos- 
•essed that all either praise or blame. Orators, how- 
ever, do very frequently avail themselves of other 
times; as well by awakening a recollection of what has 
already happened, as by antidpating what is likely to 
happen. The end of each of these branches is dif- 6. w) «n<l 
ferent, and, as belonging to three subjects, is itself ^h. 
triple. 

The object of the deliberative orator is the expe- 
dient and inexpedient; for he who recommends, ad- 
vises you to adopt the better measure; but he who 
diisuadeB, diverts you from the worse ; the other con- 
siderations either of justice and injustice, of honour or 
dbgrace, he adjoins by the way, in addition to these 
two. The object of the judicial pleader is justice and 
injustice ; but he also embraces by the way those other 
considerations. The object of those who pruse and 
blame is honour and disgrace; and these also refer 
other considerations to these two. 

But we may take as' a sign that what I have stated 6. Protf of 
is the particular object of each, the fact that there ^ct. 
are times when they will not feel inclined even to ruse 
a question about the other: the litigant, for example, 
will not always deny that the fact has taken place, or 
that it has hurt the other party ; but he never, under 
any circumstances, would admit that he has been gmlty 
t^ mjtutice toward him ; for then would there be no 
need of a judical decision. In the same way the de- 

dncet the grtUer eSiect on u, ta Ibat ta which we are sppioachbg, and 
wbat emj monMDt giru iu the tdded inurrat ia, which it uk«t trota (he 
put. Bat then the put hu the coaDtarbiluicing priTilege of being lo*- 
ceptible of iDGoitaly better taetiinoD; and eriJence, bam memoiy, praeent 
eSeeti, etc : memory, indeed, tbe great eye of the mind, unlike iba( of ihe 
bod;, ues all w« hare lefl behind, and nothing befora it." Campbell, I'hil. 
ofRbet. 
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liberatiTe orator very often abandons the otbor cons- 
derations ; but as to the point that he is advising what 
is disadvantageons, or dissuading from what is useful, 
this will he never admit; but it frequently happens 
that (on a question of invanon) they do not trouble 
themselves to make out that the subjagating a neigh- 
bouring people b not inconustent with justice. Just 
CO those who praise and blame do not consider whe- 
ther the person's conduct has iien advantageous or 
disadvantageous ; nay, they, in many instances, set it 
down on the score of praise, that, overlooking his own 
interests, he wrought some deed of honour : thus they 
praise Achilles, because he came to aid the cause of 
his comrade Patroolus, with full knowledge that him- 
self was &ted to die; it being in his power, [by with- 
hdding that aid,] to live. To him, however, a death 
such as this was the more honourable prize : but to 
live would have been advantageous. 
T. Tbe or«- From what has been said, it is plain that the orator 
^hu'i^t *■>*)■' ^* ^ ii posaessicHi of propoutions on the sub- 
luTe icoinii ject of each of these divisions, ieparaieltf; for the 
wponiviit. ,^^^^^ ^jjg probabilities and signs, are degrees of 
proof avulable to rhetoric generaUg. It ia necetaary 
because syllogism, in g^ieral, is made up of proposi- 
tions, and the enthymem is a syllogism made up of tbe 
proportions which have been mentioned. 

8. Ajid as it cannot be that what is impossible should 
ever heretofore have been done or should ever be done 
hereafter, but what is possible, only : as agun it can- 
not be that what has not happened, or that what is 
never about to happen, ever should, the one have been 
already done, the other be about to be done : it be- 
comes necessary for the deliberative, judiaal, and de- 
monstrative orator to have propositions on the subject 
of possibility and impos^bility ; and on the questions, 
whether a fact has or has not happened, will or will 

9. not take place. And further, since all, as well in 
praising as in blaming, as well in exhorting as in dis- 
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saadmg, as well in Bocusing as in defending, attempt 
to erince not odIjt the points I have meootioned, but 
likewise to prove respecting this good or bad, this ho- 
nourable or dishonourable, this just or unjust, that it 
is, moreover, either great or small, whether speaking 
of the things independently, or comparing them re- 
spectively one with uiother : aa this is the case, it is 
{Jain that it will be necessary to have propositions re- 
apectbig the degrees of great and small, of greater and 
less, as well general, as pecvUar to each ^vition : what 
good, for instance, is greater or less, what deviaUcn 
from juiUce, or what oonformity to it; and so in the 
Bame way also respecting the other subjects. The 
points then have beeo stated, respecting which it will 
be absolutely necessary to get at propositions. We 
must, after this, make a distinction between eadi of 
these respectively; the questions, for instance, about 
which deliberation u cmvetaant ; those, too, about 
which demonstrative rhetoric is concerned; and, thirdly, 
tliose about which judicial. 



CHAP. IV. 

The Qitettioiu relative to which that Orator should be 
ffl poaaeasion of Propoaitione, who ia about to advise 
onpoisit of the highest concemmeTtt. 

First, then, we must ascertain what kind of good or i. Tbe de- 
evil it is respecting which the deliberative orator gives ^c%^r"d- 
his advice; for we have aeen that it is not about every vUnon 
kind, but about such as may or may not befal ns*. ' 

Such however as either has or will have an existence 2. ooiae- 
of neceaaiiy ; such, again, as its impossible should exist <^'""?- 
or be produced ; respecting every such description [of 
good or evil] there never is any deliberation : neither, 3. nor on 

■ Thit limiutioa wu cMibliibad ia rap. ii, $ 12. He deielopM Ibn 
poiM Mon M\f, Nich. £th. iii.'cap. 3. 
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all thM ata in fact, is ttiere about everjr one even oF eonthigent eub- 
coniiDgentjjggjg. f^^ ^f gQ^j, which may or may not accrue", 
aoroe exist naturally, others are proctuced by chance, 
on the subject of which it is not vortb while to deli- 
berate ; but evidently [he is confined to subjects] about 
which men resolve; of which character are all socfa as 
bntwhare are of a nature to be referred to ourselves, and the first 
b^d't™ principle of whose creation is in our own power; for in 
pofm of deliberation we carry on our views thus far, viz. till we 
cnce. shall ascertain whether the achievement of the object 

be possible to us or not'. 
4. Minnte Now, to enumerate in accurate detail, and to divide 
hS^^tT^ into separate species, every subject about which men 
■""•liodjia are wont to interest themselves ; to enter moreover into 
prmiDceof minute distinctions conformable to the standard of 
rheiaric, truth to the very utmost that the subject admits it; 
these enquiries it is not necessary, on the present occa- 
sion, to institute, by reason that they belong not to the 
art of rhetoric, but to some art whose province is, in a 
more peculiar manner, mtellect, and truth'; and be- 
cause many speculations more than are proper to this 
6. which ii art have already been assigned to it. For that remark 
the uufyti- '8 *"^*> which I have before made ; that rhetoric is 
•^ ctiand po-made up of the science of logic*, and of that branch of 

' ^ Twv IvSixoithmv mi ylpieaSai ui fiq. It ni«y b« well to renitrk of 

thii exprauion, wliich hu occoired to often already, aod will much mon 
freqttentljr in (he sequel, that it ii Anilotle'!i osnal appallative for thing* 
ormlinfiRt, thing! nfaich nag at wtU happen <u m>l. He hu himMlf defioed 
it thai — Uyu ? Ivicxca^i, mi t6 IvStx^iiivov, oj pi) Svroc Avayaiieo, 
nfllwoc y iripx"''' oitlv Ivriu tii rmr iiutiarov. Anal. Pri. lib. i, 
e. 13. I call that a contingent, which not being uecesuty, but being aup- 
poMd to be, there will follow nothing impotsible fion >uch a aapposilion. 

' " IncidituT omnia jam deliberatio ai inlelligitui n<Hi jione fieri, aut ti 
DBceiutaa afieitnr." Cketo de Oral. ii. For an account of thingt, lavarA 
4/iTv, rid. lib. ii, c. 19. 

' Such minnte reaeanh, ai it tends rather to bemldei. rouBt of neceuilj 
be eiclnded from rhatoric, which ii alwaya »ip{iMed to addieu an audience 
of ardtnar^ abilititi; o Epir^c uiractirai tlvai arXovt, cap. ii, $ 13; 
whereai such distinctions could only be appreciated by the philoaopber 



• The analytical tcience teems to have been the analyiii of arguments. 
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the BcieDce of social life whidi recogniies the subject 

of morale ; and it partly reseiobles logic, partly the de- 

clamatioiiB of the sophists : and in exact proportion as 6. md who- 

one shall attempt to get up logic or rhetoric, not as ^^ol^^ 

they are general facutties, but as distinct sciences, he fBcuii; bnt 

will unwittingly do atray their nature by bis encroach- dni^aT' 

ing, in the act of so tricking them oat, upon sciences of^*""*'*" 

certain de/imte subject-matter, and not of words alone. 

Let us, however, even on the present occasion, discuss 7. 

such points as it is worth while to enlarge upon, and 

which still reserve the more full consideration for the 

science of social life : for nearly all the questions on FiT« occa- 

which men deliberate, and on which the deliberadve ^!ii„! ^ 

orator horanffues, those at least of the hifbest con- ■"b°> <>'•''- 

■ 1 /: ( J .L ^ liberalise 

cemment, are in number^re',- and these are questions nnxarj. 

oififutnce, of loor and peace, and again respecting thel^^ '^^' 
tqfegttard t^tlte territory, and respecting importM anduoJ 
export*, and also respecting tegulature. ^- f^^ 

So that it will be fitting ^at the orator, who is about 4th. rpefg. 
to give his advice on the subject of the ^nance of the .' ^ 
state, be acquainted with its revenues, both what and Finaitcei. 
how great they may be ; in order that, if any branch is 
overlooked, it may be added to the rest; and, if any 
be in default, it may be augmented. Moreover he 



' All Mciety nipposei (ou (vSfiot) ; the Gnt object of which ii ibe nip- 
fml of ib intttbitanta inteni*1tj (rpof^) ; and the MCODd id Itrritiny ei- 
temallj (^iAoe^) i >» "*»'"*■ '"'"g which wu (rdXcfoc) n>u«t wmetine or 
other be niravoidabhi, and to cuiy Ibat on, Gied rttumui («6pot) are re- 
qniiite. We ma; observe, then, a regular gradatioD io llieae Eve qotabont ; 
dioagh in his examination of them Aiiatotle proceed* analytically, and takei 
ihu fl^iich fini preaenta itself in civiliied aoctety ; namelj, the mya aitd 
meana. Xeoopbon alto, in hia Memorabilia, npieaenta Socratea u uiiug 
nearly the aame five subjects and ftirangement, when diuuading GUucon, 
a yeang Athenian, from attempting pohtica too early. Perhaps Aristotle 
oaj have borrowed the hint from him. Cf. Xenoph. Mem. lib. iii, c. 6 ; 
and a trtnslatioQ of the whole pasaage in the potlhumoua work* of Dr. 
FrankliD, vol. r, p. 77. Land. 1819. The reader will find an instaoce of 
rpofi^ practised bj the piratical stales of Oieece, in Thucydide*, lib. i, 
c. 5, aad of ir6pai ia the first tax levied at Rome, when the militia were 
tanked into a standing army, during the war with Vsii. Livy, lib. it. 
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abould be BOquafnted with the whole expenditare of 
the state, that if any expense be BUpeifluotu it may be 
curtailed; if any too high, it may be reduced. For 
men become mere wealthy, not only by adding to their 
capital stock, but by detraoting from their expenses as 
welt. These, bowerer, are points which we must not 
iHily learn firom our own experience a8 individuals; 
but, with a view to deKberation on these subjects, one 
ought to be qualified by a research into the discoveries 
made by other people. 
s. ii. r6kf Respecttog questions of war and peace, the orator 
^J^ ' ' mast needs be acquainted with the force of the state, 
War and hg^ great it actually is already, and how great it ad- 
mits of becoming ; of what description also it is already, 
and what additions admit of being made to it. More- 
over he should know both what wars the state has been 
engaged in, and how it has conducted them. This 
must he needs know, not in relation to his own state 
only, but as regards frontier states also; particularly 
in the case of those with whom there is a likelihood of 
being at war, in order that toward the more powerful, 
pacific measures may be held, and that in regard to 
die weaker, it may rest with his own state to make war 
or not. He should also be acquainted with the de- 
scription of force which belongs to each state, whether 
it resemble or differ* from bis own ; for it is possible, 
even in this respect, to secure an advantage to yourself, 
or to have one taken by the enemy. In order to all 
which things, the orator must necessarily have consi- 
dered with attention the wars, not of his own state 
only, but those also of others, what has been thm 
issue ; for it is natural that from similar causes similar 
results should accrue. 
I0.iii.^)ui- Moreover as regards the sqfegttard t^ the territory, 

I See thii poinl toncbed oa by Peridei, Thncjd. i, 141, where he de. 
cluei the Peiopoanesiaiu to be tee\iiitiv, p) irpbi iiwiav ivriTapa- 
acti^r, AtvvaTBi. 
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it should not escape hu attention how tliat is pre-^^- Stfe- 
serred; Imt he mntt be RcquiuDted as wdl with thef^g^, 
nuinbers, aa the nature of the garrisons, aad with the 
positions of the strong holds : this it is impossible that 
one not acquainted with the country should kttow. 
But known it most be, in order that if any garneon be 
weak, it may be ronforced ; if any be unDccesaary, it 
may be done away, and the force may rather nunntaiD 
positiona strictly adapted to defence. 

Again, on the subject otprovinon, the orator should n> *>■ rpo- 
know how great a consumption is sufficient to subsist ^n, i.!^'" 
the state, and of what kind tiiat is which arises erf home, '^r<"^ >»<l 
and what is imporied; and those nadonB whose exports 
there is need of, and those to whoee markets he wanta 
to import his home productions, in order that commer- 
cial treaties and agreements may be entered into w^ 
them. [All this should the orator he acquainted with], 
because it is absohitely necessary strictly to preserve 
your citizens from aay ground of quarrel in two of th«r 
relations, viz. in respect to those physically their supe- 
riors'', and those who may be servieeaUe in afore-men- 
tioned points. 

Thus much then it is absolutely necessary that the 
deKberatire orator should be able to consider, in order 
to the security of the 8t^» ; neither is an attention to 13. v.viiun. 
legislation the least essential ; for in its legislative en- i^i*t>o'>' 
actments stands the safety of the state. And thus it 
becomes requisite, both that he should know how many 
forms of government there are, and what system of 
things is expedient for each ; and what things, as well 
peculiar to the government, as opposite to it, have a 
natural tendency to destroy it*. I talk of a government 

k H« girw hiDti, $ 9, ebont wtwt is necenaiy, iirwc Tp^E lUv rvic 
(piiTDVC tiprivtiitirat. 

' For « itaUmaat of the thiDgi, peculiar to demacracy uid oligarcbj, 
which hne a teodeDC; 10 deattoy ihem, s«e the ipeechea o( Megabyzui 
md Duini, OD the (juestion of the conilitution finest for Fcreia, afier the 
WMinimtion of Smerdii, the Magian uiurptr, Heiodol. iii, 81, 83. See 
tlaoEth. Nich. viii, 10. 
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being destroyed by things pecttUm" to Ute^; becaoM, 
with the exception of the most exceflent form of go- 
vernment, every other, by being relaxed or strained 
too much, destroys itself. Thus a democracy, not only 
when relaxed, but even when overstrwned, grows 
weaker, and thus will at last be brought an oligarchy. 
Just as hookednesB or flatness of the nose, not only ap- 
proach the mean in proportion as they relax from the 
excess, but also, when they become excessively hooked 
or flat, dispose the nostrils in such a way as no longer 
to resemble the nasal organ. 
13. It is serviceable moreover with a view to legialatiomr 
to apprehend not only what constitution is expedient, 
X by deriving your view from ciroumstances past, but to 
become acquainted also with the constitution of other 
states, and to what kind of constitutions what sort of 
The ic- measures are adapted. Thus it Is plain, that accounts 
giveD br ^^ travellers are of use with a view to legislation; for 
travellers hcnce we are able to ascertain what the laws of other 

of loieign 1 . 1 . . 1 « 

itateiare nations are; and with a view to debates on matters of 
•Uo uMfal, state, the rosearohes of those who write on human con- 
duct are useful: all these points however form part, 
not of rhetoric, but of the science of social life. 

So many then arc the questions of highest concern, 
touching which the deliberative orator must be in pos- 
session of propositions. We will, however, again dis. 
cuss the elements out of which it is proper to exhort 
and dissuade, as well on these as on other quesUont. 



The Objectt at which Orators should aim in exhorting 
or dissuading. — What Happiness is; and whence its 
constituents are deuced. 

■ Hapjn- Nearly every one individually, and all men in general, 
*" have some object, at which directing every aim, they 
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both chooae and avoid ; and tbia, to speak aunmurily, ftami ofa- 
ia liappuieBB* and its constituentB. Let us then, for„ 
the sake of getting at a received standard, ascertain 
what happiness, generally speaking, is; and what are 
its constituents ; for on the subject of it, and what con- 
daces to it and of its oppositee, exhortation or disaua* 
sion is always conversant; and this, because we needs 
do the things which procure it or any of its consti- 
tuentB, or which render it greater from having been 
leas, and refrain from doing the things which destroy 
or impede it, or produce its opposites. 

Let happiness then be defined to be good fortune in 3- Fourd«- 
, . - . . . , , _ ,,_ nmlioDS 01 

conjunction with virtue", — or, independency ot lite — it. 

or, the life which is most pleasant, accompanied by se- 
curity, — or abundance of property and slaves, with 
power to preserve and augment it ; for mankind allow 
either one or jnore of these things to amount nearly to 
happiness. If then happiness be such as I have de- *■ 
scribed, its constituents mmat necessarily be — tst, noble . 

birth % many and excellent friends, wealth, a good and 
numerous offspring, a good old age; and moreover 
personal excellencies; as health, comeliness, strength, 
stature, ability in the games; character; — Snd, ho- 
nour, good fortune ; — 3td, virtue, and its constituents, 
prudence, courage, justice, temperance. Thus fur- 
nished, one would be most independent, were both ex- 
ternal and internal goods his own; for besides these 
there are no others. But the internal goods are |j<Mdi are 
mental and personal ; the external, noble birth, friends, Biteiul. 
wealth, and distinction. We deem, moreover, that power 
and good fortune ought to be present, for thus would 

■ The end of deliberation U rd mii^povra, tit action (Maifiovja. 

' Th« fint of thete U the opinion at the Socrotic ichool ; the ncond, <^ 
the Stoica ; (he third, of the Epicareana ; the lail, the popular one. See a 
nmilai deacription, Hooker, t, $ 7$, p. 413. 

' Of theaa, the &«t enumerated w far aa " character" uKlaaiTC, maj be 
considered iwit^ic: the two oeil, " hooonr and good bitnne," as rffua i 
the laat, namelj, " rirtne and iti conatitnent*," at iwatyiri, according to 
the mode of philosophic diriiion mentioned in the Elbic*, lib. t, c. 13. 
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life be most independent. Wherefore, let ui ascertain 

5. Eiieraal. what each of these advantages is.— Noble birth then 
Unb"'*''' ''* *" *-^^ ^^'^ *^^ ^ nation or state, their being abori- 
i. NaiionaL gincs*', or at least ancient possessors, and for their first 

leaders to have been illustrious, and iadeed for many 
to hare been bom from among them illustrioiu on the 
ii. Indivi- scofe of things which men emulate. Considered in re- 
^"^' ference to individuals, noble birth is derivable from 

male or female ancestry, and legitimacy on both sides ; 
and, just as in the case of a state, to have had the first 
of their line well known on the score of virtue, wealth, 
or any other valued quality ; and for many of their kind- 
red to have been illustrious, as weU men as women, as 

6. Goodoff- well young as old : — we cannot be at a loss for the con- 
Pp?bi'c stituents of a good and numerous progeny. As re- 
ferred to the commonwealth ; a good afftpring will be, 
youth who are numerous and accomplished. Accom- 
plished in respect to personal excellence, as stature, 
comeUness, strength, ability in the games; and as to 
that of the mind, temperance and courage ; these all, 
in their two divisions, are excellencies of the young. 

ii. Printe. In reference to individuals, a good and numerous off- 
spring consists in your own children being numerous, 
and they, as well male as female, such as 1 have de- 
scribed. The excellence of females in regard to per- 
son, is beauty and stature ; in regard to the mind, tem- 
perance, and fondness for employment, without mean- 
ness: — and we ought, as well individually as collec- 
tively, in respect both to men' and women, to see that 
each of these qualities exists. Since all states among 
whom the regulations regardmg women are bad (as is 
the case among the Lacedaemonians), enjoy scarcely 
the half of happiness. 
7. tvaaiih The constituents of wealth are, plenty of money, the 
being master of lands and seats, with the possession 

* It irai the bout of ths Atbenitus that thay were i^iri-jfievtt ; and in 
refenDCe to this Cicero mjs oF theic ilate, " Qon vcliutat« m «*t, ut ipsa 
lur." Oral, pro L. FUcco. 
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moreover of personal property of live stock and slaves, 
Buob as are remarkable for aumber, stature, and comeli- 
Bess; and all these should be secure, and respectable, 
and useful. The useful are of that description rather i. <i<r^q, 
which are profitable ; the respectable, which conduce gi^^ 
to eujoymect. But by profitable I mean those out of ■"■ xP^"'- 
wbich the rent arues; by those conducing to enjoy-'"'' 
uent, all out of which arises nothing (that's worth 
mentioning at least) beyond their mere use. The de- 
finition of security is the having possession there, and 
in such a manner, that the enjoyment of the property 
is one's own. The essentials of a property then exist, 
when the right of alienating is in one's hands : I under- 
stand by alienation cither gift or sale. But, in a word, 
the being rich stands more in enjoyment than in pos- 
session ; for the active employment and the use of such 
means is wealth. 

Goodness of character is the apprehension of man- 8. ( 
kind, that you are a worthy person, or in possession of ^ 
something of such a kind that all men aim at it, or at 
least the generality, or the good, or the well-judging. 
Honour is an evidence of your having a character for g. Hoiiour. 
beneficence; and those are honoured with justice, and 
in an eminent degree*, whose beneficence has already 
been exercised : not hut that he, too, b honoured who 
simply has the power to benefit. Beneficence relates 
either to the safety, and the causes, whatever they are, 
of the existence of its object, or to his wealth, or to 
any other goods whose acquisition b not easy, whether 
it be so generally, or at that place or tune. For many 
meet with honour in consequence of things apparently 
trifling ; but then it is the manner or the time [of con- 
ferring the benefit] which is the reason. The consti- 
tuent parts of honour are sacrifices, — monumental in- 
scriptions, in metre or prose, — rewards, — consecrated 



• Arutokle'i si titpytr^nc mi^ be foDod btautifullj tuioenttd ii 
ihc book of Ecdeuutictu, cbap. 44. 

d3 
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pieces of ground ^ — precedence, — public burial, — ata- 
tuesi^penBions from the state; those received among 
barbarians are — prostration, — giving place*. The pre- 
sents also usual among each people are, with tbem, re- 
spectively marks of honour; for a present is at once 
the gift of property, and a mark of honour. Where- 
fore it is that the avaricious are equally desirous of 
these, as the ambitious ; because they convey to both 
that which they deaire, since at once it is a property, 
the object which the avaricious desire, and includes 
honour, the object of the ambitious. 

10. In- The excellencies of the body are health ; and that in 
and^fealih **"^^ ^ degree as for us to be exempt from sickoeaa, 

while we have the free exercise of the body. For many 
are in a state of health, indeed, whom, like Herodicus**, 
no one would feel inclined to congratulate on the score 
of health, by reason of their depriving themseives of 
most, if not all, the enjoyments proper to man. 

11. Beauiy, Comeliness is different according to the several ages. 

Now the comeliness of a youth, is the having a body 
usefiil in enduring toils, whether those of the course, 
or of personal exertion, himself being pleasant withal 
to look upon with a view to delight. On which account 
those who practise the pentathlum are most comely, in- 
asmuch as they are formed for violent exertion, and 
swiftness as well. But the comeliness of one who has 
attained life's prime, is a person adapted to the fatigues 
of war, with an aspect to be looked upon with pleasure 
tempered by awe. That of the old consists in the 
body being capable of the fatigues which it needs must 
undergo, and exempt withal from pun, by reason that 

' loatanced in the complimeDt paid to tbe memoiy of Bmidu tt Am- 
phipoli«, Thucyd. ». Hooker, i, J 34, p. 133 ; «nd ^ 47, p. 179. 

r Here perhaps ve may raeatioD a lemaAable compliment paid to fallen 
vtloorby theciril law; a father of three sons wai entitled to coniiderable 
immunitiei, which coDliilDed to him even after Ibeir death, if they had fallen 
in battle; "Hi enim qui pro BepnblicA cecidenintin perpetuain pergloiiam 
vivere iaielliguntar." Iniiit. lib. ii, liu xir, $ 1. Hooker, ii, p. 393. 

I* Herodicus itai a physician, B. C. 440. 
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it has DODe of the afflictions by which an old age is dis- 
figured. Strength is the capability of moving another 13. 
at win : you more another, of course, either by drag- *™^- 
ging, or shoTiDg, or lifting, or crushing him ; bo that 
the man who is endowed with strength, is requiaitely 
80 for some, if not for all these purposes. Excellence i3. siaiure. 
of stature, is the exceeding the generality in height, 
substance, and breadth, in such a ratio as not, by rea- 
son of that excess, to render one's motions more tardy. 
Gymnastic excellence of person b made up of stature, ^*- Py^' 
Strength, and speed ; for the swift is also endued with haw. 
strength : for be who is able to throw out hu legs in a 
particular way, and move them rapidly, and in a for- 
ward direction, is fit for running; but he who can 
crush and grapple with an adversary, is fit for wrestl- 
ing ; while he who can send him forward by a blow, 
is the man for boxing: but if any be endued with the 
two latter qualifications, he is fit for a pancratiast; 
while he who has all three may contend in the pen- 
tathlum. 

A good old age ie an old age slow in approach, un- 15. Good 
attended by pain; for neither is it a good old age if ° "^' 
one grows rapidly old ; nor if be does so slowly, in- 
deed, but painfully : this blessing, however, is of the 
number both of the excellencies of the body and of 
fortune. For one who is neither unmolested by sick- 
ness, nor endued with strength, will not be exempt 
from sufferings ; and his days will be but fewi and those 
not void of pain : nor without good fortune will he hold 
out at all. Indeed, independently both of strength 
and health there is means of long life ; for many, with- 
out the excellencies of the body, are long-lived. But 
accuracy of statement on these subjects makes nothing 
to our present purpose. 

In what number and excellence of friends consists is 16. Frieadi. 
not doubtfiil, it having been distinctly stated, respect- 
ing a friend, that he is a friend who exerts himself to 
do for another whatever he esteems good for htm. 
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solely for the other's sake. He to wbom mafty are so 
affected, has numerous friends j he to whom worthy 
men, has excellent friends. 

IT. Good Good fortune is the accession, and actual possession, 
either of all, of most, or the greatest of those goods of 
which chance is the cause. Now chance is the cause 
of some things about which there are arts conversant'; 
of mauy things, too, unrecognized by art; for instance, 
of whatever things nature is a cause; for it is possible 
that they should happen contrarily to nature t for art 
is a cause of health; nature, of comeliness and stature. 
In a word, those goods proceed from chance, about 
which envy is felt **. Chance is also a cause of those 
goods which baffle all calculation ; when, for instance, 
one is handsome, the rest of whose brothers are ugly; 
or when every one else overlooked a treasure, and he 
found it; or if a weapon hit one's neighbour and not 
one's self; or if he alone, who used always to frequent 
a place, did not come there, while they who came then 
onfy were destroyed ; for all such things appear to be 
pieces of good luck. 

18. Virtue. As to moral excellence, since that topic is most inti- 
mately connected with praise', we must lay down dis- 
tinctions respecting it when we treat of the subject of 
praise. It is then plain at what objects we ought to 
aim in exhorting, as likely to take place, or already in 
existence; and what in dissuading, for they are the 
contraries of these. 

I On IbeaffinitjofanBiMlchuKe, im Elh. Nich. n, 4. — 

The affioit^ *ppean to connit in thii, that arti ray often owe their origin 
to ehance ; u (he capital of the CoriathJaa pillar. Tor initance, from a 
basket of acantbui Sowen i and painting fram tncing a iliadoir on the 
wall. Compare alw the Poetics, ch. >i, where he deducn poetry from the 
ain-oaxt^t^liaTa or exlempoiaaeout effuiioai ol iti rude votaria. 

' Cf. ch. X. § 12. 

■ The iuhiect of Epideictic Rhetoric. 
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CHAP. VI. V^ 
Of the Good and Expedient treated generaUy. 
Since the expedient b the object proposed to the de- i. Tbcdeii- 
liberative orator, and aa all form their conclusions, not ontor^tl- 
about the end itself, but about the means conducive to *i*<* 0° 
that end; aa moreover these are all things which are meant," 
expedient in reference to human conduct (now every therefiire he 

• . -1. - n I 11 1 . mart know 

thing expedient is a good), we shall hsve to ascertain the uufi^- 
certain elementary propositions, on the subjects of the ^^' 
good and the expedient in general. 

Let good, then, be defined to be, 1. Whatever is an 2. 
object of choice independently, for its own sake; 0. 
and for the sake of which we choose something else. 
3. What every thing aims at*, or every thing which " 
has perception, or which has intelligence; or every 
thing would aim at, were it possessed of intelligence. 
At. Whatever intelligence would award to each. 5. 
Whatever the intelligence conversant with every in- 
stance awards to each, that to each individual is his 
good. 6- That which being present, one is well dis- 
posed and independent. 7. Independency. 8. What- 
ever produces or preserves such advantages"; 9. and 
that on which they are consequent. 10. Whatever, 
too, has a tendency to prevent or destroy their oppo- 
sites. Now, things are consequent in two ways; for 3. Codh- 
either they may be consequent timuUaneou$ly or subte- '^^^ "* 
gventlf/. — Knowledge, for instance, is a consequent on 
learning Muiteguentlt/ ,• life is so on health simultarte' 
outly. Agiun, things are productive in three ways ° ; Thiagi an 
first, in the way that the being healthy is productive of P'^J^"" 

■ Thu priDciple. which he intiiit on stui in hi* moral treadiM, ii pecn- 
liailj adapted (at a te*t in rhetoric ; when, if the lubject be onl; recon- 
ciled to thii itaQdard of prerioui opinion, the end, periauion, U forthwith 

» Hooker, T. i 66, p. 306. 

' Pint, continaoui; lecond, diicrel*; diird, ccntingenti 
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health, or as food is so of health, or aa exerciae is, be- 
cause usually it Joes produce health. 
4. lodii- These things being laid down, it must he of course 
^(N)di, that acquisitions of good, and the axemptioDS from evil, 
are good ; for on the one is consequent the non-posses- 
sion of evil simultaneously; on the other the posses- 
sion of good subsequently. 
^- And the acquisition of a greater instead of a less 
good; of a less evil instead of a greater; for this be- 
comes an acquisition of the one and an exemption from 
the other, in the ratio of the excess of the greater 

6. above the less. The virtues also must of course be a 
good, for in reference to them are their possessors vell- 
diaposed'^ ; they are also productive of goods, and bear 
on moral conduct : respecting each, however, severally 
what, and of what kind it is, must be distinctly treated. 

7. It must be also that pleasure is a good, for all living 
things naturally desire it. Thus, too, things pleasant 
end honourable must needs be good ; for the first are 
productive of pleasure ; while, of things honourable, 
some are pleasant, and the rest are by themselves ob- 

8.ject3 of choice on their own account. So that to speak 
of them severally, it must be that the following things 
are good .-^Happiness ; for it is both an object of choice 
by itself, and independent, and for the sake of it we 

9. choose many things. Justice, courage, temperance, 
magnanimity, magnificence, and other habits of that 

10. sort; for they are excellencies of the sotU ; — and health 
and comeliness, and things of that sort, for they are 



' Wa maj abwne of Ariiwtle'i levsral enumerationi of lUi), that h« 
iuuhIIj nfen > few iniUncea of earliest accaneoce to tfae respective defi- 
nitioai or aziomi at the outset of Iba subject, by virtue of icluch the; be- 
long to the clou to which he aaiigns them. Thus, ia the enumeration of 
good here iustituled, he refers to his general cinoni of good which have 
just been admitted ; e. g. virtue may b« claaaed among goods, by virtue of 
def. 6 and 7. It would be useful to pursue tbe comparison, if not thnngk 
all the iiutancei quoted, at least through the greater part of them ; since it 
will at aace serve the purpose of impreuing on tbe memoiy his leading ei- 
ainpiei, and of helping us to a fuller lequeintance with hi« theory. 
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excellencies of the body, and productive of many 
things; health, for instance, both of pleasure and of 
life; and it seems, on this account, to be the very 
beat possession, because it is the cause of two things, 
which the generality of men value most, viz. of plea- 
sure and life: — Wealth; because it is an excellence ofn- 
posaession, and productive of many things. A friend 12. 
and friendship ; for a firiend is an object of choice in- 
dependently, and productive of many advantages. Ho- 13- 
nour, character; for they are pleasant, and productive 
of much; and there is usually consequent on them the 
actual possession of the qualities, on account of which 
the subject is honoured. Ability, in speaking and act* u. 
ing ; for all such powers are productive of good. Again, 15. 
high genius, memory, readiness in learning, quickness 
of thought, and all such qualities; for these faculties 
are productive of good ; and in the same way all the 
arts and sciences. And life ; for were no other good in- 
consequent on it, of itself it is an object of choice. 
And that which is just, for it is a kind of general ad- 1?- 
vantage. Such, then, are the things which aie good, 
as it were confessedly. 

But in the case of questionable goods, your reason- is. Dispnt- 
ingB will be deduced from these formulse,~'that of' '^°°'^^ 
which the contrary ia an evil, is itself a good ; as is 
that of which the contrary is expedient to an enemy : 
for example, if your being cowards be above all things 
•expedient to your enemies, it is plain, that to the ciH- 
lens your courage will be above all things heneficiaL 
And, in a word, whatever be the things which the^i^- 
enemy desirea and in which they rejoice, the contrary 
of those things appear beneficial ; and hence was it 
well said ; — 

" Priam surely would exult," etc. 11. ti, I. 25S'. 

■ See Otko't «|)Mch to the Mldien on Vitelliiu't ainip«tioD tttu the 
DiBida' of Gilbt :— Si Vitellio et nteUitibui ejai eiigeodi bcnltu detur, 
qoen DObii Mumuni, qnai mcntei impieceDtur; quid iliud qium ledi- 
doMm MdilcoidianiaptabuDll Tacil. Uiil, i, 81. 
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And yet tbia case does not always hold, Ibough it does 
generally; for there is no reason why the self-same 
things should not, at tines, be expedient to two hostile 
parties ; from which conies the saying that evils hring 
men together^ when the same thing happens to be in- 

fi. jutious to both. That too is a good, which is not ia 
excess*; but whatever exceeds what it ought, is an 

33. evil. And that on account of which much toil or ex- 
pense has been bestowed, for already will it have ap- 
peared to be a good ; and we already conceive of every 
such thing as of an end, and as an end of many efibrtaj 
but the end is a good ; and on this principle rests the 
force of that appeal, 

" Itweie in accordance fonoodi with Priam's heartiest prayer;" 
II. J9, 1. 176. 



" Base indeed is it to remain so long ;" II. p, 1. 298. 

and that of the proverb of 

" Breaking the pitcher at the very door." 

Vide Eraaml Adagia II, i, 75. 

23. That too of which many are desirous, and which ap- 
pears to he disputed for ; because that of which aH 
are desirous, was laid (town to be a good ; the general- 

a4. ity, however, have the appearance of being all. And 
that which b recommended ; because no one recom- 
mends that which is not good**. And that which your 
enemies and the bad recommend ; for all, as it were. 



' So Shlkipoan quota the piofBifa, " Miier; makei a nun ■cquuntcd 
wilh ttnoge bedfallom." 

( A good which leqnim no qusliScatioD ; a. g. monl trnthl. 

k To doura (Til u evil, and fMl plcBiura in it u inch, ii perfectlj un- 
nMunl. Hence St Fan!, io hi* Epiitle to the Romani, ch. i, itt. 32, inmi 
up the iniquity of the Gentile irorld in lbi> one woid ; tbtt not onlj did 
thej in penoD cenuoil the enoimitiM, but " had pleuure in Ikem ihit do 
Ihem." 
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already acluiowleuge it when even they do who are iU 
affected ; for solely on account of its being plainly such 
will these acknowledge it': and in exactly the same 
way they are held to be but paltry characters [and with 
these even their friends find fault, and all good men] 
with whom their enemy finds no fault: on which very 
principle the Corinthians conceived themselves to have 
been scandalised by Simonides introducing in his verses, 

" Troy finds no fault with the Coriuthiaus^." 

And that is a good which any who are practically wise, 36. 
whether among men or women, have preftrred; in- 
stanced in Minerva's choice of Ulysses ; Theseus' of 
Helen; and the Goddesses* of Paris'; and Homer's of 
Achilles. In a word, all objects of determined choice 36- 
are good. And men detenninately choose to do both 
the things which have been mentioned, and those which 
are evil to foes and good to friends ; and those which 
ore possible — these are varied in two ways ; such as 3?. 
may be done, and such as may easily be done". Easy 
things are such as are done either without pain, or in 
a short time ; for difficulty is defined in reference either 
to the pain, or length of time. And men choose what 
is done as they wish ; and they wish what either is in 
no respect an evil, or in a less degree than it is good. 
This will occur in the case of unjust action, where the 

■ Virgil therefore could not h»e prtiied Mataa more than when fa* 
make* Diomede uj, — 

Stetimiu tela upera contra, 

Contalimaiqnemtniu: ciperlo credit*, quantn* 
la cljpeuBi umirjtt, quo turbine lorqnral luitam. JEm. 
^ Gliucui the Ljcian, who wei of Connthien deacent, auiited the 
Ttojaui, coDMqneiitly Simonidea meuit to prtiM thsm; but from the 
known biu of thU writer to " censure io di>gui>e," (of which unother ID- 
stance mtj be found, lib. iii, ch. 2) the Corinthiuu might veij fiirl; 
■nipect hit puipoM. 

■ Vid. ii, c. 23, i li, inb fin. r^ 'AXfCdvIpav, " By ol Sxal iffcUpi- 



- Vid.c 



<i. i l> tin iv XoOiIv upaiayris, 4, fi4 \a66yTi(, /i^ JoCviu 
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38. puoiflhinent either eacapea notice or ia trifling : and 
such actions as are peculiar ; as no one baa done ; or 
which are extraordinary, for thus is their value greater : 
and those things which have an adaptation to our- 
selves; of which kind are things belonging to us in re- 
spect of family, and power. Things too which men 
consider are wanting to the completion of something 
else; for be they ever so trifling", they in no less de- 

29. gree determine on putting them in execution : and 
things easily brought about ; for they are possible, in- 
asmuch as they are easy: but things easily brought 
about, ore such as every one, or many, or our equals, 
or our inferiors, have succeeded in. Whatever grati- 
fies one's friends, or will be disliked by one's foes. 
Every thing, too, which they whom we admire delibe- 
rately set about. Things toward which men are well 
fitted by nature, and about which they have experi- 
ence; for they suppose they shall more easily succeed 
in them. Things too which no bad man does ; for they 
are the rather commendable. What people happen to 
be desirous of; for not only does it appear pleasant, hut 
it is viewed in the more favourable light*. And men 

30. more particularly choose on deliberation the things in 
reference to which they severally are of a certain dis- 
position ; the ambitious, for instance, if the object be 
victory ; the avaricious, if it be money ; and other cha- 
racters in the same way. 

On questions then of good and of expediency, we 
must deduce our means of persuading from hence. 

■ So Horace 1 li tngului ills 

Proximu Bccedat, qui nanc deiiomwl igdluin ! 

* If wen thiaagh the deceitful mediiipi of deun. 
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Oil tie tubfcct of the greater Good, and the more es- 
pedient Measures. 

But as the adroc&tee of opposite measures, while they i. The 
in many instances allow both to be expedient, dispute ^J^^^ 
nevertheless on the question which is the more so ; we cmwd. 
shall have next to speak of greater good, and what is in 
a higher degree expedient. Let excess, then, be de- 3. DeGni- 
fined to be, as much and yet more ; the thing exceeded, ^^'^ 
however, to be that comprised within the excess, the «xae«d< 
Again, greater and more' are terms relative always to ' 
some particular kst thing": but great or smail, muek 
or Ultle, have reference to the size of things generaily. 
And that which is great exceeds ; but tb&t which is 
deficient is small; and of the terms much and little in 
the like manner. 

Now as we call tliat good, which, independently, for 3. Difisreni 
its own sake, and not on account of any thing else, is ^-|^*"' 
an object of choice; that, too, which every thing <l^^^' 
sires; and which, if invested with intelligence and^°^* 
practical wisdom, every thing would choose; as also 
what is preservative or productive of, or on which such 
things are consequent; and as that, with a view to 
which we act, is the end ; and as an end is that for 
whose sake every thing else is done : but that is good 
to a man's self which has these affections in reference 
to himself: this being the esse, it must be that plurality 
is a greater good than one or a few, provided that one 

• GnaltT, in referencs U quaalil; cDnlintumt, or magnitude ; ncrt, in 
Tererence (o quantity diitrtte, or multitude. 

* The nnaDlng of thit pauage appean to b« thii, — that while all t«iiu 
deiigaatiiig quenlit; are relative, the giBinmatical degrees of compariaoD 
imply relation to certain objects Ibee man inunediaiel; before us. ThoM 
who are puuled by this docliine of gxcesi aed defect, hid better take Vic- 
toriaj's hiai, and illuEtiate each remaik by an example from nupibers. 
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or those few be enumerated in conjunctioD with it'; 
for it then exceeds them, and the within comprised one 
4- or few is exceeded. And if the greatest individual of 
one species, exceed the greatest individual of another, 
then also will the first species itself exceed the second'*. 
And, vice versa, wherever one species exceeds another, 
the greatest individual of the exceeding, exceeds the 
greatest individuals of the exceeded species : for ex- 
ample, if the greatest man be greater than the greatest 
woman, then will also men, in general, be greater than 
women ; and if men generally he greater than women, 
then will also the greatest man be greater than the 
greatest woman ; for the excesses of species, and of the 
greatest individuals under them, have a.common ratio*. 

5. When one thing ie a consequence of another, but that 
other thing is not a consequence of it; (now, things 
are conseqfient, recollect, either timuUaneoiult/ or tub- 
sequetiUtf, or virtually;) then is that of which the other 
is a consequence the greater good; because the enjoy- 
ment of the consequent is inherent in the enjoyment of 
the other. Things are consequent simultaneously, as 
Ufe on health ; but it ia not consequent on life : and 
subsequently, as knowledge on learning; virtually, as 
larceny on sacrilege; for the man who has committed 

6. sacrilege would be ready also to steal. Things which 
exceed the same thing in a greater degree [than itaelf], 

< Thii qnalifictlioa ii abMlntel; neceuarj to the truth of the poiitioii ; 
for it maj h>pp«D, if the plunJitj be aot of ihingi of the aune >peciei a> 
the less nmaber, thai the less nnmbei ic of higher value than the greater. 
Fiet gaineai an " ft greater good" than tao, i. e. the greater Dumber thu 
the lets, of things of the same spedei ; yet it does not theTefbro follow that 
Ave farlhiogs are better than two guloeii, for there the less number ia not, 
as in the first case it was, rirtuail]^ eunmeiated in the greater. Compare 
Ethics, lib. i.e. vii, $6. 

' Or, as lord Bacon eipieises it, '• That kind is altegeOitr bat, whoi« 



■ As is the eicesa of the male above the female aei, so is the e^icesa of 
the greateet mao above tbe greatest woman ; and coDverselj, ai is the ex- 
cess of the greatsri man above the gteateit woman, so is the eicess of tl>« 
male above the female sei. 
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sre greater'; for of necessitj they exceed even the 
greater. Things productive of a greater good are 7. 
greater, for this would be by virtue of their being pro- 
ductive of something greater. That, too, the produc- 
tive cause of which is greater, is likewise greater; for 
if that which is healthy, be preferable to, aud a greater 
good than that which is pleasant; then also will health 
be superior to pleasure. As also that which, inde- G. 
peodently of any thing, is preferable, is superior to 
that which is not preferable independently : thus 
strength is above things conducing to health ; for the 
latter are not sought on their own account, while the 
former is, the which waa assumed as a criterion of 
good. And should cne object be an end, the other not 9. 
an end; for the one is for the sake of something else, 
the other, for its own sake ; thus is exercise inferior to 
a good habit of body*. That too is a greater good lo. 
which in a less degree stands in need of any one or 
more things as accessions, for it is in a higher degree 
independent : now that is said less to need accessions, 
which needs such as either are fewer or more easily 
obtained. And whenever one thing does not exist, nor ii. 
can possibly be brought into existence independently 
of another, but that other can without it; then that 
which needs not the accession, is more independent, 
and thus shews itself to be a greater good. Again, if 12. 
iH>e be a principle and the other not; and for the same 
reason if one be a cause, the other not ; since without 
a cause or principle, existence or production is impoa- 

' E. g. Eight eic«edi two bj tii, vhich U kUo gnttei than the oiiginal 

f Maa'i will hath two Mvcia] kinds of apention, the one natnnl or necM- 
«aiy, whei^f il daureth liniplf whstiocnai ia goad in itielf, and ihnnnalh 
ugenenlly all thing* which bail > tbeother doUbeiate.when we tAtn/ors 
cnbTBC* things u good, becaosa the eja of nndenluidiiig judgeth tliem 
good to that etid which we limplji deiire. Thus in ititif we deMre htatth, 
phylic onlj for haalth'i nla; and in thia sort special reason oFtentimea 
cmaieth the will by choice to prefcr one thing bdbra anolber, etc. Hooker, 
T, $ AB, p. 186. 
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sible^ And of goods both proceeding ftom prindplei, 
that IB the greater good which arises from the higher 
principle ; as also that is the greater good which ori- 
ginates in the higher of two causes. Aod, vice vena, 
that of two principles which b the principle of the 
greater good, is greater; and that of two causes which 
13. The is the cause of the greater, is itself greater. It is evi- 
m^ be clcut then from what has been said, that it is posuhle 
ntdcuip- (qj, g^ thing to appear the greater both ways; for sup- 
^natergood posing this to be a principle, and the other not, it will 
^^erent gppfg]. [^g greater'; as also will it, supposing it not to 
he a principle '' while the other is ; because the end, and 
not the principle, was above stated to be the greater. 
Just like the saying of Leodamus in impeaching Cal- 
listratuB, " that the man who devised the deed waa 
worse than he who executed it; for had he not de- 
vised it, the other could not have executed it:" and 
conversely, against Chabrias, he argued that " the 
agent was worse than the deviser ; for had there not 
been an agent, it would not have been realised in ac- 
tion, because people devised plots on this very account, 
14. that others may execute them." The more rare good 
is greater than the abundant' ; thus gold is better than 
steel, notwithstanding that it is less useful ; for the ac- 
quisition,'by reason of its being more difficult, is greater. 
And in another view, the abundant is better than the 
rare, for the enjoyment of it exceeds that of the other ; 



' ipxi ia the begiDniDE; of a thing, alTim the csnie ; the latter codm. 
quentl; is prior to khe forawr. Iq > pUnt the leed ii the dpx^- ^ vege- 
tative power the cUtuiv. 

' IJy the rule which slatai the principle to bo superior to that which it 

'' Thai i>, supposing it to be an end ; for, bj a fonner rula, eitdi are su- 
perior to Dieaoi : (bus, by one rale the saperiorily ii uaigoed to ends, and 
by anodier to piiuciplei. So that, nhicheier side ;aa take, ;ou will have 
■omethiDg lo allege- 

' On this principle Aristotle arguei in bis Poelici for the superiority of 
the (able above the other 6ve constituents of the drama, infenisg its supe- 
rior \nTlh from its superiority difficvtly and roririi. " Que lara, cara." 
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for tbe idea ofofiem exceeds that of geltbtm; whence it 
18 said, " Water" is the best of things:" and, in a is. 
word, the more difficult is superior to the easier acqui- 
sition, for it is more rare. In another point of view, 
tbe easier is above the more difficult; for it has itself 
as we wish. That also is the greater good, the con-i6. 
trary of which is the greater evil ; as is also that of 
which the deprivation is the greater loss. Virtue, too, 
is greater than what is not positive virtue, and vice 
than what is not positive vice ; for the former severally 
are ends, the latter arc not ends. Causes, the produc- IT. 
tions of which are more becoming or more disgraceful, 
are themselves of greater importance. Also of what- 
ever things the excellencies and deficiencies are of 
greater importance, of them are also the productions of 
greater importance: since results stand to each other 
in the same ratio, aa their several causes and principles ; 
and, vice versa, causes and principles, in the ratio of 
their several results. Things, the excess of which is >8. 
preferable or more becoming, as accHracy of sight is 
preferable to that of smelling, for ugfat is preferable 
to smelling ; and tbe being greatly attached to friends 
is more becoming than to be greatly attached to 
money", so that attachment to friends is more becom- 
ing than fondness for money. And cwiversely, too, 
the excesses of better feelings are themselves better; 
and of the more becoming, themselres, more becoming: 
as, too, are those things of which the desires are better 19. 
or more becoming; for the greater desire is of the 
greater object: and, for the same reason, the desires 

■ PeR«a1t, the FrtDCh critic, mulsd pouibi; bf ihu »ry paiMge, im- 
poteotlf ridiculed Pindar for tbe triteae» of tbia idea: bring ignaiaat that 
tbe poet alluded to the philosophj of Thalea, who boTrowed and taaght 
the Phcenician di>ctTiiie, that watei waa the principle of all tbinga. Vide 
Whatloa oa Pope, toI. i, p. 132. 

o T6 ^iXimifiov (Ivat cai ri pO>o)(pfifiaTev ; i. e. tbe bdnR affected by 
these several ieelingi to inch a degree, that tbe; become e leading feature 
of the cbaracter : in which caie, tbeia ii an i/wipixit ** >t were, of the 
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vbich fasten on the more excellent and becoming ob- 
ject*, are themaelves more excellent and becoming. 

20. Again, where the iciences are more grave or becoming, 
there the subject-matter also ia more grave and becom- 
ing ; for, as is the science, so is its truth ; for each ad- 
ence takes cognisance of its peculiar truths : and ana- 
logous to this precedence of subjects is that also of the 
sciences, which recognise graver and more becomiiig 

21. subjects, above the rest; for the same reasons. And 
that which men of practical wisdom, or ever; person, 
or the generality, or the majority, or the best of men 
have, or would have pronounced to be a greater good ; 
that of course must be such, either absolutely, or so far 
at least as they decided conformably to their prudence. 
This, too, ia a teat available in common to the other 
questions about good ; for their substance, quand^ 
and quality, have themselves so as science and pru- 
dence may direct: on this subject however we have 
treated. For that has been defined to be good which 
every being, if Iraught with prudence % would choose; 
wherefore it is evident, that what prudence pronounces 

22. good in a high degree ts a greater good. Also that 
which belongs to the better men, either absolutely, or 
in respect of their being better; as courage is better 
than strength. Also what the better man would make 
the object of his choice, either absolutely or in respect 
of its being better; as, the sufiering rather than the 
doing an injury, for this would he choose who is more 

23. just. And that which conduces more to pleasure rather 
than what conduces less ; because every being pursues 
pleasure, and is desirous of enjoying it for its own 
sake; now it is in reference to this, that the good and 
the end have been defined: that is said to conduce 
more to nieasure. which is conducive to it with less 

length of time. That 
than what is less so ; 
ipeient to d«cidc on tht nature 
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fortbe becoming either is that which tends to pleaae, 
or is de^«ble on its own account. Whatevw things 35. 
people prefer being the caugea of to tbcmadTeS' or to 
their friends, those ere greater goods; but whaterer 
they would least wish, are greater evils. Things whose ae. 
duration is long, rather than those whose duradon is 
short; and those which are more secure, rather than 
tbdse which are less so : for there is an advantage in 
their enjoyment; of the former, in respect to time ; of 
the latter, from their being at will: for the enjoyieent 
of what is secure i* more in their powetr whenever they 
wish. And as are the tems ariskig from conjugates a?. 
and similar inflections, so are the qualities tbey denote ; 
for example, if courageov^y be an idea mure noble and 
desirable than temperaielp, eourmge will also be some- 
thing more noble than tcmperaage, and the idea of a 
nuui's being courageous than of his being temperate. 
What every one chooses is l>etter than what, some do as. 
not, aa also is the choice of a m^otily better tbfui that 
of a minority; for as that was supposed a good which 
all desire, so that is proportionately greater which is 
more desired. That, too, which Utigants or foea, 
judges, or arbitrators selected by judges prefer, is 
better; for in one case the decision is equiv&leat to 
that of alt mankind ; and in the other, men of authority 
and information actually do pronounce. And some- 29. 
times good is greater in which all parUcipate ; for not 
to participate in it is a disgrace.: wUle at others, that. 
is which none, or which few share with you} for it is 
more rare. Things more commended, because more 30. 
beconung; and in the same way things are better to 
which belongs the greater honour, because honour is 
as a kind of estimate of worth. Those things again 
are more heinous on which are imposed the greater 
punishments. Again, what is greater than things con-3i. 
fessedly or apparently great, is itself superior in great- 
ness. And the same objects, when separated into their 
several constituents, have an air of superior greatness, 
e2 
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for the excess of a plurality of objects u cmspicaous. 
Whence the poet says that Meleager's wife persuaded 
him to rise up to the war hy entering into detul : — 

" She painta the horrors of a conquer'd town, 

The heroes slain, the palaces o'erthiown. 

The matrons lavish'd, the whole race enBlavedF." 

Iliad ix, 705. 

Agun, the condensing and accumulating of circutn- 
stancea in the way Epicharmus used to do, is productive 
of effeot, and that on the same principle as their sepa- 
ration; viz. because the condensing of them evinces 
great excess, and for the further reason, that it appears 

2- a principle and a cause of great results. But as that 
is greater which is more rare and difficult, circum- 
stances both of opportunity, and age, and place, and 
time, and strength, produce great effect. For an ex- 
ploit beyond one's strength, and age, end equals, if 
achieved, or if under such circumstances, at such a 
place or time, will gain importance whether it be good, 
or honourable, or just, or the opposite. Whence ori- 
ginated the inscription of the Olympic victor, " For- 
merly, indeed, leitA a rough basket *■ on my shottldert, I 
tued to carry jith Jrotn Argot to Tegea" [Simonides.] 
And on this proceeds that encomium of Iphicrates 
[who was the son of a shoemaker] on himself, when he 
said, " From what beguuung* have these thiagt been 

l.reaiitedr That, too, which is innate is superior to 
what is adscititious, from its greater difficult ; wbere- 

f Anotlier itiiUng initaDce of the effect produced bj a detut of circum- 
(Uneei m^ be found in the Septem contn Tlwbu of ^achjliu, 302, 
•tBL— 

iiyvylav £ili ■rpdiA(iai, K. r. X. 
and in Boike's ipeecb on the Nabob of Aicot's Debts, Worki, voL ii, 
p. 480 ; u« kIso ^eridao'i celebrated >peech agaioil Warren Haitingi. 

4 dmXXa u properlj the yoke whicb wu liud acrou tbe ihoulder, from 
wkicb the basket hung. 
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fore the poet says " Ofmyte^am I taught'." And the 34, 
greatest part of what is great ; as Pencles said in his 
fuDeral oratioo*, " That the youth were tweptfrom the 
city. Just at the spring, were it to be mthdraanfrom the 
year" That, too, is more precious which is available 35. 
in the greater need ; as in old age, or sickness, for in- 
stance. And of two means, that more immediately con- 
ducing to the end. That whose qualities have direct 
reference to one's self, than those which are general. 
What is poeuble, rather than what is impossible; for 
the one attaches to one's self, the other not. And 
things which are comprised in the end ' of life ; for 
things conducing to the end partake in a greater de- 
gree of the nature of ends. Things having reference 36. 
to tmth rather than to opinion:— as a definition of 
matter of opinion we may take what one, likely to es- 
cape observation, wonld not choose to do: and on this 
principle the receiving good would appear more de- 
sirable than the doing it; since one would choose the 
first even should it be unobserved ; with respect how- 
ever to the doing good, that it seems no one about to 
be unnoticed would choose °. Those things, too, are 37. 
better, of which men prefer the real possession to the 
appearance ; for they have a nearer reference to truth : 
on which principle some argue that justice is a trifling 
good, because it is better for it to appear, than merely 
to exist': in respect to health, however, this is not the 

' Horn. OdjM. ixii, 347. 

• Whether we anppote Ihg iiriri^tov to faafe baca loU, or feal inclined 
to chu^ Amtotle with ■ lofwut ncnuric, ao it ii that the words m not 
attributed to Periclct in on; work which hai came down to ^a. llie lame 
iilulntioD wai nied by Oaloo, tyrant of SyiacoM, to the depotiet from 
Ibeitktetof Greece, who implored hlaaMiitance. Herodotai, vii, 162. 

* TiXoc, the and or object of life : ii>iatfuiv\a Kilicat. 

■ A itrikingly ottenlatioiu principle of benevolence Ihii : but it ii one 
which an exact obwrrance of human nature, eren now that it has met the 
lebuke of dinne wiidom, will perbape too liilly jtuti^ Ariilotle ia layii^ 

■ AccordiDg to the argument of ihe aophial Tbruymachus. Plato. Bep. 
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38. case. That wbich ia conducive to the greater number 
of uses; as what conduces to life, to happy life, to 
pleasure, and to noble conduct ; wherefore health and 
wealth appear the highest goods, for these include 

39. every thing. That which is accompanied by less pain, 
and on which pleasure is attenduit ; for the good is more 
than merely single, since it is realised both in the posi- 
tive pleasure, and in the absence of pain. And of two 
goods, that which, added to the same good, renders the 

40. sum greater. That, too, whose presence does not es- 
cape us, rather than that which does ' ; for such ap- 
proach reality : whence the being really rich will seem 

41. a greater good than die appearance of being so. That, 
too, which is held dear, is a greater good : — whether, 
as in some cases, it be single; or, as in others, accom- 
panied by more: on which account the punishment is 
not equal, in the case of putting out the eye of a person 
who has but one, and of one who has two eyes * ; for 
there is, in the one case, a deprivation of the dearest 
object '. 

The sources th^i from which, in exhortation and 
dissuasion, we must deduce our means of persuading, 
have nearly been enumerated. 

I I hkve thai vcBtuied lo nndenUnd ^fuc *■*'> XavAbiw ; tor il >p- 
peui the timpUst way of getting over the difficulty which U ODied by the 
illustratiiui, which would appear better adapted to one of the fbimer illii 
Ihu to thii. 

* Zalencns eitkbliihed among the Locriaui the law of rataliation, ■' an 
eye far ao eye." But an one occaiiou a man with a single eye heing 
tfareateDed with blindaeu by hia enemy, procured a claiu« tc be >dd«i), 
denouncing the loaa of both eyes to him who deprived aitoihei of his only 
one. BemoMh. Cont. Timocr. p. 744. 

* Dr. Pair, quoting the fbUowiag pauage from the Potitks, " tin yif 
larlv a fiAtora xout c^oAu riiic ivOfirwoK *«' f iXliv, t6 rt Mmc coi 
ri afamtrAv," ramaifcs: — " 1 loipect that AfamirW hen meatu mira 
thsD canm, it may be rendeml nnieum, aique *A»o canim. Arittotle, in 
lib. i, c. 7, Rhetor, says of the eye, destroyed in bim who had only one, 
Ayarttrbvifffpitran see Hen. Stephetu't Tb«s«D[ua : bat I shoald ob- 
serre, that in Ihe margin of Aristotle, cai ftitw are add«d, ptrhapi, as ei- 
pUnatoiy. Upon the word dyairiiriv in SS. lor fuivojiini, see Suidas and 
Hesycbina in v. aod the aolea." SjHtal. Sennoe, notes, p. 39. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

On Fornix of Goverttment ; — what and how jnany they 
are; — and on the end of each. 

The means of greatest and most paramount importance i. B«Hon> 
with a Tiew to being able to persuade and give advice Kt^v^' 
in a becoming atyle, is the having made one's selfonuc muit 
master oF all the forms of government ; and the having ventneati'. 
clearly disdnguiehed their several practices, and legal '■ 
prindples, and interests ; for all men are persuaded by 
what is advantageous; but that which is preservative 
of the constitution, is absolute expediency*. And fur- 3. 
ther, the dictum of the authoritative power of the state, "' 
is itself autboritatire. But the authoritieB are distin- 
guished according to the fbnns of government under 
which they exist ; for as many forms of government as 
there are, so muiy are the authorities. 

Now there are four forms of government ; demo- 3. Four 
cracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and monarchy. So that *' 
the authoritative and judicial functions will be merely 
one constitaent of these, or the whole. Democracy is a 4. Demo- 
form of government ^ in which men apportion out the '^'^^' 
magistracies to themselves by lot. But an oligarchy, in Oliprebj. 
which those only who, from the valuation of property, 
are entitled. Aristocracy, in which those bear magi- Arisiocmcj. 
stracy who can conform to the constitutional plan of 
education. By such education I mean that established 

* TA aiZov iroXiriMii' iippean with Arialotle to have be«D eqninlanl to 
ahunct eipadiency ; utd ha tWclbn miBot be ctnistd with ■ violation 
of hia own rule ag*in>i entenng into particulan on anj' subject u pocoliat 
to ihetoric, became evsiy queilion of eipediencj will ultimately be viewed 
in rercKDce to the constitutioii under which tbe paitiei live: at any rate 
the qnettion is treated merely in a popular waj — Juticpf^roi yip iv roif 
wDbruoTc- 

^ Id the Ethict (lib. viii, c. 10) democracy is not VMbA as a disUnct 
form, bnl menlj as a detiatioo (rapitfiaeit) from limocracy, or reXiTila 
I'l dTi nfiqfiitriiiv. 
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by the law : for those who adhere to the principles of 
the law, are' the men who, in an aristocracy, hold ma- 
gistracies ; and it must be that these should appear the 
hest, whence this form of government took its name. 
MoMTchj. Monarchy is that form in which, conformably to its 
name, one man is supreme ; and, of monarchies, those 
which are held by conformity to some limitations are 
kingdoms, but the unlimited are tyrannies'. 
6. Eodi of Neither should the ends of the respective forma of 
v^omniu go'eroment escape us ; for men choose whatever con- 
duces to the end. The end then of a democracy, U 
liberty; of an oligarchy, it is wealth; of an aristocracy, 
the institutions relating to education and the principles 
of the law ; the end of a tyranny, is tfae protection of 
the tyrant's person''. It is evident then, if men fix 
their choice by reference to the end, that we must ac- 
curately distinguish the respective practices, laws, and 
interests of each form. 
6. The But as means of persuasion originate not in argu- 

moit "now tnentative oratory alone, but in such also as bears an 
thewcon- impress of character; for it is from the speaker's ap- 
fonui in or- pearing a man of certain character that we trust him ; 
der to im- that is to say, if he appears an honest man, or well af- 
beueraniih fected *, or both : as this is the case, it will be neces- 

nnrtnla c napigpamc paaAtSae piv rupawic* Sjt^ yap imrapxiat- Ilnd. 

* Wc find « renuu-kible proof of thi* in die •ccoudI pien by Hoodoloi 
of ths BDiictj of tha Peniuii for tin panonal nfety of XeriM aftei th* 
batlU of Salunia ; — oii otru mpJ ruiv v«iS>> lixOJfUMM, if irtpl airr^ Xipif 
ttiitatvovtti, vili, 99. A renirkabl* eiprcMion occurj in Sophocl«a &om 
which (he aame inference maj bs drawn : (EdIpuE. asking Creon why tbe 
murdei of Laius bad not been mare fully investigUed, thui eipreuea 
himielf : 

KoiAv tl noiov limoliiy, TYPANNIAOX 

"Ovrv maovotK, clpyt niir' Jltiftym ;— (Edip. Tyrannn*, 138. 
Where we may obierve, that not limply is iha penon of the tynnt apokeo 
of, but the reiy govemiDcnt itself, u thongh it had Mien with him. 

• It it required (lib. ii, c. 1) that he be farther poaseaaed of ffMjv^nc. 
Let it be remembered thai theae (juaUliea mnit be efinced by the apeecb, 
and not limply be taken for granted From a pierlou* knowledge of the DUti 
See Pearaon on the Creed, Art. i, p. S. 
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sary for lu to be maaten of the character of each form 
of government ; for tfae character which is peculiar to 
each, must needs be most available to persuasion in 
addressiuj; each. These points, however, will be as- 
certained by means of the same information ; for the 
character will manifestly be conformable to the choice ; 
now the settled choice has reference to the end. 

Thus then have the objects which we ought to aim 7. 
at in exhorting and dissuading, as probable or actually 
in eziBteuce ; the sources, too, out of which we must 
draw our means of proof on the subject of the expe- 
dient, and on the subject moreover of the character 
and legal principles belonging to the forms of govern- 
ment; and the means by which, and the manner how, 
we shall have facilities on such questions: all these 
points have been discussed, so far as was within the 
scope of the present occasion. For accuracy of detail 
on these points has been observed in the Politics. 



On the tubject of Virtue and Vice, the honourable and 
disgraceful i — Out of what eotwiderationt praite and 
blame are derived. 

Let us next speak of virtue and vice, and of the bon- i.Tbenb- 
ourable and disgraceful ; because these are the objecta^^^^ 
of the orator who praises or blames'; and because itonton dis- 
will happen that, in speaking of these subjects, we shall 
at the same time throw light on tfae means by which we 
may ourselves be conceived to be of a certain turn of 
character, which was stated to be the second means of 
effecting belief; since we shall be able, by the epplica- 

■ A* prain ii the proper rewud of virtM, to *n bUma uid di^rua 
pnpcT 10 Tice ; in oiilar that th« world ma; be w«tD«d ^ the eumple «f 
the one, and excited to emolale that of the other i iprriyAf ImuvitifMi'ii. 
Jii^poi' liic, ikltTat. 
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tun of die same points, to render ourselves or others 
2. deserving belief on the score of moral excellence. But 
as there frequently are instances, as well in sober 
earnest as without it, of praising not men or gods only, 
bat even inanimate objects, and any animal whatever, 
as it may happen; we mnst here, in the same way as 
before, aaoertun propoaitiouB on these subjects also. 
Let us then, so far as may serve for a specimen, discuss 
these subjects. 
--STrficoXii' That then is honourable, which, while it is an object 
two *" of choice on its own account, is commendable also;' or 
which, being good, is pleasant, simply because it is 
good. But if the honourable be this, virtue must ne- 
cessarily be honourable ; for, being good, it is com- 
4. Paricct mendable. And virtue, as it should seem, is a faculty 
iucaiu^ta- ^"^^"g ^ provide us with goods and preserve them to 
cDi parts UB ; a faculty moreover capable of benefiting in many 
,),le, and important cases; of benefiting, in a word, every 

s. object in every respect''. The constituent parts of 
virtue are justice, courage, temperance, magnificence, 
magnanimity, liberality, placability, prudence, wisdom ; 
6. and it must needs be, that those virtues are the highest 
which are the most beneficial to others, if at least virtue 
be (as it was defined) a faculty capable of benefiting : 
on this account, men honour in the greatest degree the 
just and brave; for justice and courage are useful to 
them, the <me in war, and the other in peace'. Next 
is liberality; for the liberal are proAise, and do not 
wrangle with people about money, the object which the 

^ AriMotle oarar oniu id oppoitnni^ of incolntiag thii wholmoaie 
Ieuon,lbtt the practice of virtus caodaceK to am Irus iotertit. Ili necsi- 
tilj in bodiei politic, aa being emineatl^ ri ati^ov r^v roXirilav, ii than 
stated in aiiotber of his mnb : 'Bm-i F oi9iv tv toTc irnXuiroIc tuiMiTiti 
irpoCoi ivta TW irouv rtva dwi, Xiyw li olar vwovlaUv. Ti Si arm- 
iaiov ilvai, iirri tA Tin AftrAt Ixuv- Magn. Mor. lib. i, c. 1. 

• Id the Ethics be plaota libenlil; first j—^ovvrai axitim n&kurra oi 
iXnttpuH Twir ir ifirUt wfiXifMt yio rwra it iv rQ t6ea. Eth. Nich. 
iv, I. Cearage maj be ranked first, because oa ocEaiiaiu we msj be dis- 
qualified from the exercise of other virtues if this b« wSDliDg. 
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rest of the world bsoker after mwe than any thing. 
Now justice it the rktae by irtiich each haa hia own, as t. 
the law prescribea : iDJiutice, however, !■ that habit by 
i^ch Bome take the property of others in contraven- 
tion to law. Ckturage, that by which men are ready to B. 
achieve hononrable exploits in the midst of danger, 
conformably to the direction of and in subservience to 
law^: cowardice, however, is its contrary. But tern- 9. 
perance ia a virtue by which men carry (henBelvea so, 
in respect to the pleasures of the body, as the law di- 
lectB ; intemperance, however, is its contrary. But 10. 
fiberality tends to benefit in pecuniary matters ; stingi- 
neas is its contrary. Magnanimity is that virtue which 11. 
is apt to confer important benefits ; narrowoess of aonl 
ii its opposite. Magnificence is the virtue whidi pro- ts. 
daces grandeur in expenditures : — again, narrowness 
ef soul and meanness are opposed. Prudence however 13. 
is an intellectual' virtue, by conforming to which men 
have the ^ulty of actually determining on the suhjectx 
of the good and evil', which has been menttoned as en- 
tering into happiness. 

Enough has been said on the subject of nrtue and 14. 
vice in general, and of their constituent parts, to suit 
the present' occasion: respecting the other points, rd uXA 

•Dnioeral- 
ed. 

^ CoDUiUntlf with the dactiiss held in Iha Ethioi, he doei doI Miniil 
•(eijMrt ofiluiii( to dw praiM of Miin(«. For of wnapeiMiu, whsM 
darii^ ii atfinl tight not incaiuidenble.it ii true, ■> Juvenal remuha — - 
Juita pencli 
Si ratio e>t el booeita, liment pavidoque gelantai 
Pcctore, Dec tiemelii pounnt iniiitere plantii : 
Fortem uiimum prutajil rebui, quai lutTiirrr audent. 

Sat. Ti, 84. 

< Alluding to the diiiMon made in the Ethiei ofiirtuel into thoee ofthe 
iiri0(>|<^iinv ind \6yov Ixav /lipoc at the foul ; the former wbeieof ia the 
aibjeet oT the maral, the iMlei ot the iaftUctual virtuei. Vid. Elh. i, 13. 

' 'B frff tfifiime «*pl ri trourrin ipovs ttiirtie riBiua. Philo, p. 35, 
Allegor. ed. Par. 

f Thou who have not read the Ethici will be aurprised to hear that the 
liitnei which heberedespatcbeain oaeiectioa, ahoold there occupy a book 
and a half. Thia popular discussion of them is, aa fac aj it goes, coafoim- 
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there is no difficulty in discerning vhst the; are ; for it 
is plunly necessary both that the productives of rirtne 
should be honourable (because they have reference to 
virtue), and also the fruits of virtue; of which kind are 

15. both the indications and actions of virtue; but as the 
indications and all actions or sufferings of a good man 
are honourable, it will necessarily follow that all ex- 
ploits of courage whatever, and all indications of cou- 
rage, that all conduct, in a word, which has been 
marked with courage is honourable ; and so of things 
just and conforming to justice, so far at least as octiona 
are concerned : (but as relates to sufferingt this is not 
the case ; for in this single instance of all the virtues, 
does it occur that what is conformable to justice is not 
invariably honourable, but in the case of suffering 
punishment, that which is justly suffered is in a higher 
degree disgraceful than what is unjustly'';) and so Hke- 

16. wise in respect to the other virtues. Whatever actions 
have national distinctions as their reward are honour- 
able, or whatever have such distinctions rather than 

17. £vei7 money. Whatever things, among those which are 

ftonfrti"" objects of choice, one does, not for his own sake. And 

•elfish prin- whatever things which abstractedly viewed are good, 

^rabie"^ one has achieved for his country's sake, overlooking his 

own interest. Things good in their own nature; things 

which are good, but not to one's self; every thing of 

IS. that kind being chosen on its own account. Whatever 

things admit of being realised to one when dead, rather 

than in his lifetime ; for that which appertains to one 

able to the more pbilosophical *i«ir taken in the other traatba. except in 
respect to the criteiion which it aiaigned of the compaiatiTe eicellence or 
each virtue, vii, fUyiorac ilvm apiraj t^c roic liXXotc %pi(»ifi«™roic ; 
and that staled $ 23 — ol cdraXaWtcai (EXXoff ftoXXov, r. t. \. Such > 
test, hmrever ioideqiiRte to the Tiews of the philouj^er, is good enongfa 
for tlM orator, liiica it ii one ia which nine tenths of the world will 
acqnieace. 

■■ The passage from irdOif to it'iKat moil be coti»dcred as a note ; and 
ihe words Jiard nli; aXXaf— ■ivaArwc, considered as the conclusion of the 
sentence preceding it. 
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in bb life, rather curiea the idea of its being tot one's 
«elf. Whatever actioBs are for the aake of others; forig. 
they are not so much for one's own sake. And as 20, 
many instances of successiul management as occur 
where others are concerned, and where one's self is 
not; and this particularly respecting benefactors, for it 
then is jusL Benefits, too, are honourable ; for they 
attach not to one's self. And the contraries of all cases 
in which men feel a delicacy ; for men are sensible of 
deticacy both in mentioning, or doing, or intending any 
thing disgraceful; just as Sappbo has expressed in 
verse on the occasion of Alcsus' saying, " I would say 
something, but delicacy restrains me." " If thou en- 
tertoinedst a desire of speaking things either good or 
honourable, and were not thy tongue teeming with 
the utterance of some evil ; shame had not suilused 
thine eyes, but thou wouldest have spoken what was 
fit." Objects for which men are keenly anxious with-2l. 
out being affected by fear', are honourable; for men 
are thus affected respecting goods which tend to repu- 
tation. Those virtues and their fruits are honourable Z2. 
in a higher degree, which belong to subjecls naturally 
more excellent^; as, for example, those of a man are 
higher than those of a woman. And those which are 23. 
of a nature to be enjoyed by others, rather than by 
ourtekex; the principle on which the just and justice 
are lionourable. 

Thus, the taking vengeance on a foe rather than the 2i- lU- 
being reconciled ; both because to compensate is just, ^^^^.** 



> Victoriui citea no aii«cdote of ThemnlodBi, preMrved bj Cicera, at 
illutntiia of thii r«muk. " Nocta ambaUbat id publico ThcmittoclM, 
quod MaBDum cap«ra aoo pouet : qiuBKuiiboiqna mpoodebat, MiliiadU 
Imp^it ut umno acilan." Ttuciv. 19. It will be sacdleis 10 reiniuk. 
lh(t " Doble minji" alone cm ba Kuibls of tbii bigh eicitement — 
icjuvta. And Thucjdidei oa hsaiiog H«n>datui read hia Histoij. 

' Tbe greatneaa and dignitj of all maiugi of actiooi ii meuured b; tbe 
wortbitMn of the nbject from whicb tbe; proceed, and of tbe object 
whereabout they are conveiaaat. Hooker, Kcclai. Pol. r, $ 6, p. 23. 
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and what i* jmt is hoDourable ' ; and forth w, beesuae 
it belongs to the courageous tnan never to be worsted. 

25. Both victory and national distinction are of the nnnber 
of things honourable i for they are desirable, though 
unattended b; lucre, and evince more than ordinary 
virtue; and the memorials of one's name; and what 
partakes of these respective characters more decidedly, 
is also more decidedly honourable. Again, things 
which do not follow one in his life; and whatever 
honour is attendant on ; that which presents features of 
vastness ; that, too, is honourable in a higher degree 
which belongs to one's self aione, for it is longer re- 

26. membered. And possessions unattended by profit, for 
they are more becoming a gentleman'"; and whatever 
is peculiarly esteemed among each pe<^le, is honour- 

Baifes ar« able. Every badge of what is held commendable in 
°" '*each nation: at Lacedsmon^for instance, it is honour- 
able to wear longhur", because it is the badge of a free 



' This is ■ itriking inatance ot Ihti ip«ciM of sopbittiy bj irhich oni un> 
enlightaned reaton racoDcilei ni to the gratiGc&tioD of oar worst passioDS ; 
and we should Irani from it to glorj in tbal hMveiil; wisdam which has 
taught us " to do good to thoM who hate ds, to pray for those who de^rile- 
fii]^ ue ut and penacaie w." 

* 'S^vOifia, rd ^ 'pic driXavinv. See cap. v, $ T. 

■ This idea appears, in ancient times, to h«Te been very prevalent ; a 
nngulac instance of its iaflneace is mentioned in Stobcui : "Itop* 'Iv- 
8elc Uv TIC liiron-tpqSq tartiov, i) irafMuaraSqciK, o*B fwn KpteK' dXX' 
abriy ainarai A rumiaat- & H rix*''""' i"lfiaat X'V" 4 itOaXpiy 
Oavdrif ftifiumrai. rir tt iiiyiara i£ic^<"'VTa,i ^nXiiQ aXjiti Ktipar- 
6ai, iis loxiitis oimiQ rnuriK dri^iac- Parr, Spit. Senn, p. 1 46. 

■ The Lacednmoniaui used to wear their hair long, in commemoralioa 
of the victory obtained by Oihryades and his two comrades over the three 
Argive champions, for the land at Tbyrea. Herodot. i, 83. Or perhaps, 
being inconvenient to those engaged in servile occupations, length of hair 
miglii be consideied is a badge of the more noble pursuits of the wearer. 
Collins hai a fine allusion to ibi* practice in the opening of his Ode to 
liberty:— 

Who shall awake the Spartan fife. 
And call in solenin sounds to life 
The yentha, tcAnu locia Jmntly ifrtmding, 
IJkt vernal Ayoeintfti in niUin livi. 
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maD, since it is not easj for a man with long hair to do 
anj seiTile vork. And the not exerdsing any Tulgar 37. 
cntt ; fat it belongs to a gentleman not to live hi de- 
pendence on another^. And we mosttake for granted aa. w« 
that quafitieB, akin to real ones, are aotually identified ^^^^^ 
with them, and this with a riew as weU to praise as to fmmI q<i*ii- 
blaae i for instance, taking the cantious man to be a *>*• ■* '«*'■ 
cold-hearted designing fellow ; or a simpleton to be a 
good kind of man ; and the man who is dead to feeling, 
to be of a mild disposition : and in a word, we must 2g. 
make a selecdon, invariably on the most &Tourable 
side, out of tbe qualities concomitant on the character 
of each; making ont the passionate and furious to be 
men void of all duplicity ; and the self-willed to be 
magnificent and dignified: and such as are in excess, 
to be in the virtuous mean ; the rash, for instance, to 
be brave ; the profuse, Kberali ; for it vrill both seem 
to be tbe case to the nine tenths of the world, and wtU 
afford room for deducing a piece of &lse reasoning out 
of the motives of the agent ; for if one rush into danger 
where there ia no necessity, much more should it seem 
that he vrill, where it is honoorable ' ; and if a man be 

At OHM Iht brath i^fmr and virtai thtdding, 
AppUodiss Fnedom lov'd of old to Tiew 1 
Among tha Frank*, tbe pTirileg* of wearing ths luii long wu pcenlnr lo 
th« prince* and their descendaoti, the teit of the nation being obliged lo 
abave the hinder pait of the head. Gibboa'i Decline and Fall, c. ixxv, 
note IT, and Agathias quoted in Heraldic AnDmalle*, vol. i, p. 168. 

t Aristotle, ia bis Elhici, make* this remark of the itiyaX6i(rit]^ot. 
observing, irpic oUdv p4 tiviufthi tyy, iM.' 4 'P&C fl^ov* tovkoAv yip. 
iv. 3. 

* Horace lecommends an innocent uw of this Mrt of lophisti; amoag 
MeiKl*. as a preservative of friendships 

Vellem in amicilia sic erraiemns, et isti 
Errori virtus nomen posniiset honestam, etc. 

Oinaar 
Hcc res el jungit, janctoi at setvat amicas. 

S*i. i, 3,41. 
' That is, qndet t)M dinction of the law, ig i vi/tas nX*Mt> koI li^nft- 
n«4c nf vofuf. i 7. 
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- biTith on all who fall in bia way, mrelj he will alto be 
so on hia friends; for to bene6t all a an excess of 
30. We virtue. We ought to consider also before whom our 
wbow pre- panegyric is pronounced ; for, as Socrates used to re- 
**'"^ ""J mark, " It is no diflficnlt thing to panegyrise Athenians 
lion ii held, in the presence of Athenians. " We must also assert 
that what u valued by each auditory, u to be essentially 
valuable; what, for instance, either Scythians or Lace- 
demonians or philosophers value : and, in short, to refer 
to the class of thin^ really honourable, whatever it 
held itt etteem ,- since by virtue of their being so es- 
teemed, they appear to approximate closely that class. 
31. Again, whatever is natural under such circumstances, 
for instance, if one's actions be worthy of bis ancestors 
or his own former achievements ; since the additional 
acquisition of glory tends to happiness, and is honour- 
able. Likewise every action contrary to what is natu- 
ral to one, so it be on one side of what is better and 
honourable; as when one in good fortune has been 
moderate, or magnanimous in adversity; or has become 
better and easier to be won over in proportion as he 
became greater. Of this nature was the appeal of Iphi- 
crates, " From what beginnings to what have I attain- 
ed ! " And that of the Olympic conqueror, " Formerly 
bearing on my shoulders a rough basket," etc. And 
that of the epitaph by Simonides, " Though daughter, 
wife, and sister of tyrants'," etc. 
32. w« But as commendation arises out of moral conduct, 

tbu'ihe°^ and it is a peculiar characteristic of the good man to 
pel?!!" act on principle *, we must endeavour to put the object 

aeud «D .. ,„ 

priDcipla. * Tho apii&ph wu on Archedice, daaghter oF Hippiu, >a<l vifg «f Qui- 
tidci, ^laat of Lampiacita. See Thucjd. vi, 59. 

' Sas Ethici, lib. ii, c. 4. AmoiucT) imifpovaic vp^TTtrai iAv i wpArT m 
■*£ Ixtiy rpiny irpSrov pin Ulv tISvf, Irar' Idv TpoaipoiixitXK. tai 
wpomfoiiavet ti' aliT&, rb It Tpiray tai Uv ^i^alwc *ai dfurarivqTwc 
Sx^y ttpArTf' Ukdi infacl.uDlen tbo koXi) ba done uodei Kme nstriction 
of principle, mode, «ad propriety, the; kne Ibeir chanctei. u Zonant 
hu, OQ another occuioa, olmerred : 'On •£ koUv ri xoKhv 5ra>- fi4 "- 
Xfic ylitiroi ; in Can. ApoiL 66, quoted in Hooker, at the end of book i. 
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of our CMDtnendfttioD in the light of one who has acted 
on principle. Now his appearing to have acted so in 
many instances will be serviceable with a view to this; 
wherefore coincidences and fortuitous occurrences must 
be assumed as done on prin<^p1e: and should many 
and like circumstances be alleged, it will appear to be 
a sign of virtue and principle. Now coounendation is 33. 
language exhibiting greatness in the case of virtue ; we ^^^j^ 
should therefore give tbie further proof of the actions 
of him we commend, that they are of this character. 
Encomium ", however, is of actions ; (and circumstances 
concur to the enforcing persuasion, as excellence of 
birth and education; for it is probable that a person 
BO brought up, will be of such a character ;) and hence 
we pass encomia on those who have acted. And a 
man'a actions are signs of his habit; since we commend 
even the man who has not acted, if we belwve him to 
be of such a character. But felicitation (fuutafi^/tit), and 34. 
congratulation ((uSoifuviviuiif), are synonymous the one 
to die other ; but are not so to the other two : but 
felicitation comprehends them, just as happiness com- 
prehends virtue. 

Demonstrative and delilierative oratory have one 3S. Com- 
point in common ; for whatever you would suggest to ^j^^L^^l 
a man in giving advice, that, by a change of tfae die- tic aad de- 
tion, becomes an encomium*. When, therefore, wcoraw^' 
know what a man ought to do, and what kind of person ^- 
fae should be, it is necessary, if we would state this in 
the form of advice, to transpose and change the senti- 

■ On ths lubjecl af lyn&^iov uni iiraaiot, ue Eth. Nicb. i, 13, wfacra 
he ii aiiqairiDg whether commeadttiaD m pniM b« more tppiopritte to 
happineu: — i /liv l-raivet Tngc lipiTqCi TpoicrmiJ yip rmv mXwv diri 
ro^nrc rd jf jycw^u Tuv Iffuv, dfuiiwc >I<1 tAv ffUfiarucSv, leai rfiv 

' LaudM noDDnll« ■ Tolnntate ban* cam rereimtia coajnncU jMofi' 
cneiDtuj, qDB niM landnm fbrmnU Friaciiabiu et Virii quibiucnnqne 
dignioiibiu debatai : Laadando prmcipere: cam BCilkct >pnd illOR pncdi- 
Mwlo quklM liDt, huniliUr moiNu qaatu eiM debeaal. Bacoo's Eiuyi, 
De Lauds. 
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ment in its diction : for instance, suppose we are ftware 
that we ace not to think bigbly of goods obtained by 
chance, bnt of those obtained by our own means. Thus 
expressed tlie sentiment has the force of a tuggettion; 
but thus, of eommendation, " thinking highly, not of 
goods which were his by chance, but those obtained 
by his own means," So that, when you wish to com- 
mend, see what you would suggest in advising ; and 
37. when to advise, see what you would commend. But 
the diction will of necessity be reversed, when there 
has been submitted to change an idea which in one 
form is prohibitive, in another is not prohibitive. 

3B. Ampli- We must avail ourselves also of amplification in man; 

bs uMd; cases : thus^ if a nun has done a thing alone, or first, 
or with few to share it, or even if it be a thing which 
he has done more than any other; these all are cir- 
cumstances of honour. The topic also which is de- 
ducible from times and seasons ; these are circum- 
stances contrary to what is natural. Also if a man has 
oiVen succeeded in the same thing ; for this is a fea- 
ture of greatness, and originates not in chance, but 
will appear to arise through his own means. Also if 
orations commendatory and exhorting to emulation 
have been founded and got up on his account; if also 
he be one on whom an encomium was first passed, as 
it was on Hippolochus; and the having a statue set up 
in the forum first occurred to Harmodius and Aristo- 
pton : and in the same way we use amplification with 
opposite views ; and should you not abound in topics 
bearing on your subject himself, you should set him in 
comparison with others; which Isocrates used to do 

■ltd com- from his familiarity with judici^ pleading. You should 

P?""° °' compare the person of whom you speak, with men of 
character; for it is a feature of amplification, and ho- 
nourable, if he be better than the good. 

39. Ampii- Amplification falls in easily with demonstrative ora- 

ra^Di- 'ory; for its essence is the being above mediocrity. 

deictic on- On which account we should make a comparison with 
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the generality of men, if we cannot with men of cha- 
racter; since the being above the average aeems to in- 
dicate virtue. Id a word, of ali the formulie common 40. 
to each branch of rhetoric, amplification best suits de- 
monstrative ; for the orator takes the actions for graoted, 
and it thus remains onlj to invest them with greatness 
and beauty. Example', however, suits deliberative ; Example 
because we there decide, by arguing of the future from ^^^^^ ' 
what has gone before. Enthymem, however, suits ju- cntbymeat 
dicial; for by reoscm of its not being clear, the past^" 
most especially leaves room for assignment of reasons 
and demonstration. 

Nearly all the sources out of which praise and blame 11- 
are deduced, and on what sort of things we ought to 
have an eye in praising and blambig, the means too by 
which encomia and reproaches are produced, are these: 
for being possessed of these points, their contraries 
are plain; for blame is deduced from the opposite 
sources. 



f For thagciienlpiiDeiplwiipoD which EitHFUA in 
pccnliu adaptation to delibentire caiei, ice book ii, chap. 20. Meanvhile 
let OS anticipate oar aothot'i diaeaauon of the sabject, and <|uate a Jew 
wordi of a modera writer to ihow how completely this vehicle of pioof ii 
adapted to the pnrpotet of Iba oiator, whose damonitratiDiu ihosld ilwayi 
be at little lahotirad aa perable. — " Our Utc* in thia world are pully 
' guided in rulei. and ptitl; directed by tumpUt. To coDclnde out of 
genertil ralei and aiiomi by discoune of wit otir datiea in tnty parlicuUr 
actioa, i> both ttoableaanM, and many limei lo foil of difficnl^, that It 
maketh delibeiatioin hatd and tsdioui to the wiieet men. WhereepMt we 
Datonlly all incliiH to obaene etamfJe*, to mark what olbait hwe doiM 
before o*. and, in favoor of our own caio, rather to follow them, thaa to 
enter lata a new couoltation, if in r^ard of their rirtue and wiidom we 
may but probably think they ha*e waded without error. 3o that tbe wil- 
lingneu of men to be led by example of othen, both diacorereth and 
helpeth the imbecility of our judgment." Hooker, Ecc. Pot. v, $ 65, 
p. 307. 
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The number and nature of the Soureet out o/akieh ike 
Orator mutt coaatruet Aw reatotmgt in Aeeusatiim 
and Defence. 

1. Jadinal It will be for me next to speak of the number and 
i^!S1d°' f'tu^ of *^^ sources out of wbich the orator must 
threa wajt. coDstTuct liis reasonuigs, touching accusation and de- 

2. i. The fence. Now we must ascertain three points ; one, what 
^°Tiw dii- '^^ ^^* many are the objects for the sake of which 
podtion of men act unjustly ; the second, how themselves are dis- 
ui'ille' ' posed; and the third, towards persons of what charac- 
P^*™* ™- ter and of what disposition they do bo act. 

3. lajoitice Let US then, after defining the acting unjustly, speak 
daBoed. jq Q^dei of the rest. Let the acting unjustly be de- 
fined to be, the voluntary ■ commission of hurt in con- 

DjviiioD of travention of law. Now law is either general or pe- 

i. Genent. ouliar. The peculiar law I call that, by whose written 

ii. Pm- enactments men direct their polity: the general, what- 
bcultt. . , ^ • . , 

ever unwritten rules appear to be recognised among 

all men. Men are voluntary agents in whatever they 
do wittingly, and without compulsion. Men, there- 
fore, do not every thing on fixed principle, which they 
do wittingly: but whatever they do on fixed principle, 
that they do wittingly; because no one is ignorant of 

4. Two that which he chooses on principle. Now, the prin- 
^|^^_ ciples by whose motion men deliberately choose to 
i. D«- hurt and do evil in contravention of law, are depravity 

* lUwardii and puniBhmcnU do always prMuppmo aomethisg triiliu^Iy 
done well or ill ; without which reaped, though we maj lometinm le- 
ceive good oi harm, jet then the one ii only a beaefit and not a reward, 
the other (imply a hurt and ddI a puniihment. From the niudry dixpod- 
lioni of man'a will, uhicK ii tin riwl of all Ati acttoni, there groweth ra- 
riety ID the lequel ot rewarda and puuiahmeDli, which ai« by theae and 
the likfe mlei meaiured ; raJct stMy tk« tciU, and all aeti art tjual ; That 
ahkh wt do not, Diul uviiU do, ii omuNmfji accepttd oi dnu. Hootor, i, 
i 9, p. 239. 
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and moral weakness 0; for if any are depraved either "• Ikod- 
in one or more respects, it is in reference to that point, 
on which they are so depraved, that they are guilty of 
injustice. The illiberal man, for instance, on the sub- 
ject of money ; the intemperate, touching the pleasure 
of the body ; and the effeminate, respecting objects of 
ease; and the coward, respecting danger ; (for it is by 
reason of fear that men abandon their comrades in 
danger;} the ambitious man, on the score of honour; 
the hasty man, by reason of anger; the man eager to 
excel, on account of victory ; the vindictive, for the sake 
of revenge ; a silly man, owing to his being mistaken on 
points of right and wrong ; a man of effrontery, from 
hie contempt of character. And in other characters in 
the same way each [goes wrong] respecting his own 
particular weakness. But my meaning on these mat- 5. 
ters will be evident from what has been already said 
on the subject of the virtues, and from what hereafter 
will be stated on the subject of the passions. It merely 
remains for me to state on what account, how effected, 
and toward whomi men do commit injustice. 

First, then, let us distinctly enumerate the objects, 6. Thsao- 
which desiring, or which avoiding, we set about injus- "^^J^". 
tice' : because it evidently should be considered by the f"^ >nm 
plain^ff'how many, and what sort of those things, from 
a desire of which men wrong their neighbours, have 
an existence on the side of bis adversary ; and by the 
defendant again, what, and what number of these 
things do not so exist. Now all men do all things 7. the mo- 
either of themselves, or not of themselves. The things J™,^ ^. 

* Cf. JuDM, ch«p. i, 16. 

' Hon complete an iotighl into Ibe tnlnra of man doea thii disquisition 
diipla; ; and how admirable a key is hera afbrded te all the operatioDi of 
(he human heart 1 Tbia branch of knowledge hu alwajs been iuisted on 
u CMSntial to iboso employed in jM^iaai investigation*. — Thus, Boling- 
broke, speaking of the edncation of lawyers, uji, "lite; most piy into the 
Mcret recewea of the human heiut, and tiecome well acquaiated with ihe 
whole moral world, that the; may discover the nbstiact reason of all 
Uw*,"etc. Stud, of Hist. p. 353: edit, 4lo. 
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which they do not of themselves, (hey do either by 
chance, or from necessity ; and the things done by ne- 
ceaiity, they do either by compolsioD, or by natare. 
So that ai\ things whatsoever which men do not of 
themselves, they do ei^er by chance, or from compul- 
sion, or by nature. Again, the things which they do 
of themselves, and of which they are themselves the 
causes, some they do through Custom, and others 
throQgb natural desire ; and this partly through this 
desire influenced by reason, and in part through it, de- 
8- void of reason. Now the act of wishing is desire ac- 
companied by reason, fixing on some good as its ob- 
ject; because no one wishes for any thing other than 
what be conceives to be a good. The desires devoid 
TbsM ira of reason, are anger and appetite. So that all things 
nnmbct ' whatever which men do, they necessarily do from seven 
i. Churn, causes ; by chance, compulsion, nature, custom, will, 
inikion. Bi>gGr, or appetite. But to carry on distinctions in 
iii. Niiura. reference to age, or habits, or whatever eke enacts it- 
IV. Cuitwn. ,_ , . „ -, . . 

*. Will, self in conduct, were superfluous. For, granting that 

^i ^Aw- '^ 1>BPP^19 ^ young men to be passionate, it is not by 
tile- motion of their youih that they act thus, but by motion 

^- of anger and appetite : neither is it by motion either 
of wealth or poverty, simply, but (in the case of the 
poor) it is on account of their neediness that it happens 
that they cherish an appetite for wealth ; and ^n the 
case of the rich) on account of their having the means, 
that they risk an appetite for unnecessary pleasure; 
and these persons will act neither by motion of their 
wealth nor of their poverty, but by motion of appetite. 
And in exactly the same way, the just and unjust, and 
all such as are said to act conformably to habits, will 
in reality act, under all circumstances, by motion of 
these principles; for they on the impulse either of 
reason or of passion ; but some from good manners and 
10. passions, others from the contrary. Still, however, it 
happens that on habits of this particular character, 
principles of action the same in character are conse- 
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qaent; and on thoK of that kind, prinolpleB also of 
that kind. For od the temperate man perhaps torth- 
witb, by motion of his temperance, are attendant good 
opinions and appetites respecting pleasures; but on 
the intemperate, the contrary on these same subjects. 
For which reason we must wave distinctions of such all. 
kind; but we must conuder, on what conditions', what 
principled of conduct are wont to foUow : for it is not 
ordained, (in the nature of things,) that, if a man be 
white qr black, <» tall or short, principles of this or 
that kind ^wuld be attendant on him ; but if he be 
young or old^ just or unjust, here some difference be- 
gins; and. so, in a word, in the case of all contingent 
circumstances wbaterer, which produce a difference in 
the tempers o£ men, for instance, a man's seeming to 
himsdf to be rich or poor, fortunate or unfortunate; 
in all these eases there will be some essential diffi-r- 
ence. Of this, however, we will speak hereafter; let 
us now tr»t. first of the remaining points. Tlungs 12. 
proceed from <Aamee which are of such kind that their '* ^''"^'' 
eauae is not definite*, and are produced in the absence 
of any final motive, and that neither invariably, nor 
usually, nor in any prescribed order. My meaning on 
these subjects wUI be plain from the definition of 
chance. All those things exist naturaBj/ whose cause la. 
i> internal and ordinate ; for they tnm out, either in- "' ^^*"'^- 
variably or generally, iu the same way ; since there is 
no need of an accurate enquiry on results contrary to 
nature, whether tliey be produced conformably to a 
certain nature, or any other cause. It would appear, 
too, that chance is the cause of such results. All 14. 

' He bera firal iDfonni di tbal he shall not make faU eicliuion lo rigid ™ 
u h« had tbore (Ul«d, bgt will admit ymtk and agt, ale. lo a particular 
csnndentioD, at holdiog ao important inHneocc aver cfaaractcr, though that 
iafloMtce ought pbiloMphtcallj to be reCentd to one of the leven abore- 
mentioned pnnciplei; while evei; thing die which people cbooie lo fix 
upon as a principle of conduct will, on examination, prove lo be mere!)' 
Mcandarif, and to act mtdiaUlti through one or other oF the seven. 

* Vid. chap, v, j IT. 
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tluDgi ori^nate id eompulsum, which axe produced 

through the instnimentality of the agents themaelves, 

!&■ contrary to their inclination and reason. Id haOt ori- 

"' ' ** ginates every thing which meD do because they have 

16. often done it before. From wilt ptoeeei whatever of the 
'* ' ' forementioned goods appear to be useful, either aa an 

end or as conducing to the end, when it is by reason of 
such their usefulness that they are realised in action: 
for even the intemperate do some tbiDgs which are 
useful; but not on account of their usefulness, but on 

17. account of pleasure. Through the medium of anger 
•n. AsgcT. ^jjj excited feeling arise acts of vengeance. Now, be- 
tween revenge and punishment there is a difference; 
for punishment is for the sake of the sufl^rer, but re- 
venge for that of the person inflicting it, in order that 
be may be satiated'. On what subjects this excite- 
ment of feeling exists, will therefore be pUin in my 

18. treatise of the passions. But all such things as appear 
^u '^' pl^^B^'it ^'^ produced in action on the impulse of ap- 
petite. But that which is familiar and has become ha- 
bitual, is of the number of things pleasant ; for many 
things there are, even among such as are not pleasant 
naturally, which, when men have been habituated to, 

Tb«ie mo- they do with pleasure. So that, to speak in one word 
^^j^^"^, comprehending the whole, every thing whatsoever 
prabanded which men do of their own proper motion, either if 
^^^)^ ' good, or apparently good ; pleasant, or apparently 
pleasant. But as they act voluntarily in whatever they 
do of their own motion, and involuntarily in whatever 
they do not of their own motion; all things whatsoever 
in respect to which they act voluntarily, will be either 
good or apparently good ; pleasant, or apparently plea- 
sant. For I also set down the getting quit either of 
evils or apparent evils, and the getting a less evil in 
exchange for a greater, in the class of goods; because 
they are in a certain way desirable things. And, 

' Binnga is a kind of wild juttic«. Bicou'i Etsijt. 
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among things pleasant, I likewiM set down the gettiog 
quit of things bringing pain, or appearing to do so; or 
the getting things less so, in exchange for such as are 
so in greater degree. 

We have therefore to ascertain the number of things 19. Wbit 
pleasant^ and of what kinds they are. Now on the pij^J^ 
subject of what is useful, something has been already 'henfora, 
said in my treating of deliberative rhetoric ; but on the cuwed. 
subject of what is pleasant let us treat, beginning at 
this point. As to the definitions, you must deem them 
to be adequate [to my purpose] if they be found, on 
each subject, exempt from obscurity, thoogh not accu- 
rately pcedse. 



CHAP. XL y 

What things are pleatant. 

Let it be laid down by us, that pleasure is a certain i. imnadi. 
motion of the soul, and a settlement of it, at once rapid J" "^^J^ 
and perceptible, into its own proper nature ; and that conudend. 
p«n is the contrary. If then pleasure be a thing of,^^!^^ 
this nature, it is plain that whatever is productive of 3. p^^ U 
the disposition I hare described, is pleasant; while ^""^' 
every thing of a nature to destroy it, or produce a dis- 
position the opposite to it, is painful. 

Generally speaking, therefore, it is necessary, both 3. A n*M- 
that the being in progress toward s state conformable "°^ ;" ^_ 
to nature, should be pleasant; and that, in the highest xnt. 
degree, when those feelings, whose original is conform- 
able to it, shall have recovered that their nature ; and 
habits, because that which is habitual becomes by that 
time natural, as it were; for, in a certain way, custom 

■ In all judicuJ qawtiou a knowlsdgc of the coiiititu«iitiofpl«uiin 
"ill be of (swDtial ucvicG ; (bt thej all luppoM totat wiODg dooe, and 
thtrt ii tu nan doth a wrong for th* wrong't lake, but ihtrtbg to purchau 
^imulf profit , or pUtiurt, or henoHr, or Iht (ib. Bwod'i Euaji. 
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i* like lutare, because the idea offreqwneg ia proxi- 
mate to that of always ; now nature belongs to the 

4. All free- idea of abimtfs, custom to that of oflen. What is not 
couiniiri. compulsory, also, is pleasant; for compulsion is con- 
trary to nature. Wherefore acts of necessity are pain- 
fiil ; and it has been truly remarked, " Every act of 
necessity is in its nature painfuL" It most be also that 
a state of sedalouS' attention, anxiety, the having the 
Bind on the stretch, are painful, for they all are acts 
of itecessTty, and constrained, unless they have become 
habitiial ; but it is custom which, under sudi drcum- 
stances, renders diem pleasant. The contraries of 
these must also be pleasant; wherefore, relaxation of 
mind, leisure, listlessness, amusements, and intervals of 
rest, rank in the class of things pleasant; for none of 

5. Appe- these has any thing to do with necessity. Every thing 
ple^l ofwhich there is an innate appetite, ia pleasant; for 

appetite is a desire of what is pleasant. Now, of ap- 
petites, some itre irrational, others attended by reason. 

Jmiional. J call all those irrational, which men desire, not from 
any e<meeption which they ibrni : of this kind are all 
which are said to exist nMurally, as those of the body ; 
thirst or hunger) for instance, in the «4se of siuteoanoe ; 
and the appetite <^ sustmaiicQ in every kind. And the 
appetites connected with ot^ts of taste, and of hut, 
and, in fact, objects of touch generally ; the appetite of 
fragrant odours, too, as aatnected vrith smelling, and 

RaUoDii. hearing, »ad sight. Appetites aUouled by reason, are 
all those whataoerer which dmu exercise from a per- 
suasion : for nuwy ^ings there are wfaiob they dMire 
to behold, :and possess, on hearsay and persuasion. 

6.ilDpe3n<l Now, aa the being pleased stands ia the perception of 

pitara?!.'^ a certain affection, and aa imagination ia a kind of faint 
perception, there will attend on him who exercises 
either memory or hope, a kind of imagination of that 
which is the object of his memory at hope ; but if so, 
it is plain that they who exercise memory or hope, cer- 
tainly feel pleasure, since they have also a perception. 
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So that every thing pleasant contiBts eith«r in the per- 7. 
oeptfon of present objects, or in the remembranoe of 
those which have already been, or in the hope of such 
as are yet to be ; for men exercise perception on pre- 
sent, memory on past, and hope on future ottjects. 
Now the objects of m^aory are pleasant, not only mtth &• 
as at the moment while present were pkaaant, hot 
aome even which were not pleasant, should their con- 
sequence subsequently be honourable and good; and 
hence this saying, " But it Is indeed pleasant for a 
man, when preserved, to remember his toils;" and (bis, 
" Few after his sufierings, a man who has suffered 
much, and much achieved, is gladdened at the recol- 
IsctioD." Bnt the reason of this is, that to be exempt 
from evil is pleasant*. And all objects are {deatant in 9, 
hope, which appear by their presence either to ddigbt 
or benefit in a great degree; or to benefit, without 
^ving pain. In a word, whatever objecM t^ their 
presence delight us, do so, generally speaking, as we 
hope for, or remembn' them. On which account, too, 
the feeling of anger is pleasant; just as Homer has re- 
marked of anger in his poem, " That which with 
sweetness far greater Hian distilling honey as it drops ;" 
tor there is no one who feels anger where the olqect 
seems impracticable to his revenge; nor with those iar 
thdr superiors in power do men fee) anger at all, or if 
they do, it is in a less degree. There is also a kind of lo. 
pleasure consequent on most appetites; for either in 
the recollection that they have enjoyed them, or in the 
hope that they shall enjoy them, men are affected and 
delighted by a certain pleasure: Aus men possessed 
by fevers fee) delight, anid their thirst, as well at the 
remembrance how they used to drink, as at the hope 
of drinking yet again. Lovers, too, feel delight in con- ii. 
versing, writing, and composing something, ever about 



• Suave mui magna, lurbantibiu cqoon lanlis, 
Alleriai procnl e Urra spacUra doloNW, elc. Lucieiius. 
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the ofaJMt beloved ; because, in sll those energies, they 

hare a perception, as it were, of the object they love. 

CriiarioD of And this is in all caws a criterion of the cotnmence- 

°*'' ment of lore, when persons feel pleasure not only in 

the presence of the object, but are enamoured also of 

12. Sorrow, it when absent, on memory ; wherefore, even when pain 

arises at absence, nay in the midst of mourning, and 
the very dirge of death, there yet arises within ds a 
certain pleasure. For the pain is felt because the ob- 
ject is not present; but the pleasure consists in remem- 
bering and seeing, as it were, both the person, and 
what he used to do, and the kind of character of which 
he was. Whence has it been said, and with probabi- 
lity enough, " Thos spake he, and excited within them 

13. Ra- all a desire of lamentation," Also the avenging one's 
venge. self is pleasant^; for the getting of that is pleasant, the 

failing to get which is painfiil: now the angry do feel 
pun in an excessive degree if they be not avenged ; 
i4.Vicior7. but in the hope of revenge they take pleasure. Again, 
to overcome is pleasant, not to the ambitious only, but 
even to all -, for there arises an imagination of supe- 
riority, for which all, either in a faint or more violent 
IS. Hancc, degree, have an appetite. But since to overcome is 
^^' pleasant, it must follow of course, that amusements 
where there is field for rivalry, as those of music and 
disputations, are pleasant; for it frequently occurs, in 
the coarse of these, that we overcome ; also chess, ball, 
dice, and draughts. Again, it is the same with respect 
to amusements where a lively interest is taken"; for, of 
these, some become pleasant as accustomed to them ; 
others are pleasant at first; for instance, hunting and 
every kind of sporting ; for where there is rivalry, there 

^ See book ii, cbip. a, $ 1. 

< If ihii rendtring (oi tbe word lanmSaOfiiyii be not that which the 
Greek might 6iit loggeet, yet it i* ihti whidi nemi belt to mit the c<m- 
teit ; for apoiting end hnntiiig do not vei; well eccord with ovt tdetf of 
gnve aod leiiotu uuiuenwoti, thoogh eiercUed t thej wera b; the 
Greeki, u men preptnliTet for the Uboan of mititir; iatj, they migbt 
joitlj deserre lerioui tllcntion. 
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is also Tictorjr ; on which principle Ui« dicputations of 
the bar and of the Bchools are pleasant to those who 
have become accustomed to them, and have abilities. 
Also honour and good character are most pleasant, hy 16. Honour 
reason that an idea arises, that one is such as is the "^ <=''*«''• 
good man ; and this in a greater degree should those 
people pronounce one such, who be thinks speak 
truth: such are those immediately about one, rather 
than those who are more removed ; fanuliar friends, 
and acquaintances, and one's fellow citizens, rather 
than those who are at a distance; the present, ratber 
than a future generation ; a man of practical wisdom, 
rather than a mere ignoramus; many, than a few; for 
it is more likely that these I have mentioned will ad- 
here to the truth, than that the opposite characters will : 
since one bas no anxiety about tbe honour or the opi- 
nions of sucb as one greatly despises, children and 
onimab for instance, not at least for tbe sake of such 
opinion itself; but if one is anxious about it, then it is 
on account of something else. A friend, too, ranks IT. Fnend*. 
among things pleasant ; for the affection of love is plea- 
sant ; since there is no lover of wine, who does not de- 
light in wine : also the having affection felt toward one 
is pleasant; for there is in this case also an idea of 
one's being an excellent person, which all who have 
any sensitnlity to it are desirous of; now the having af- 
fection felt for you is the being beloved yourself, on 
your own account. Also the being held in admiration 18. Bang 
is pleasant, on the very account of being honoured by ""'^^ 
it. Flattery and the flatterer are pleasant; since the Fbttei;. 
flatterer is a seeming admirer and a seeming friend''. 
To continue the same course of action is also pleasant; is. Htbi- 



' It m>7 bo intCTWtiag to compiire tbe {^rauDdi on which Di. Johtuon 
coDaidai«d Batterr pleamil with thsw of Ariilotle. Tho Doctor'i words 
■re, " Ftatlery ploue* jtrj geneimlly. la the fint plice, the flatterer mi; 
think what he lay* to be tniB ; but, in the Mcond place, whether he ihinka 
10 or tiDt, he ceiUialy thinlu thou whom he flatten of conieqneDce enmigh 
to be flatured." Boswell'a Ufe, A, D. 17TS, JEl. 66, p. 86, vol. iii. 
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20. v*n«t]>. for what it habitual was laid down to be pleasant. To 
vary is also pleasant; for change is an approach to what 
is natural : for sameness produces an excess of a stated 
habit; whence it has been said, " In every thing change 
is pleasant*." For on this princij^e, whatever occara 
at intervals of time is pleasant, whether persons or 
things ; for it is a variation of present objecta ; and at 
the same time that which occurs merely at intervals 
31. Leun- possesses the merit of rarity. Also learning and ad- 
'"5- '^'"'* miration, generally speaking, are pleasant ; for under 
admiration exists a desire [to learn], so that what is ad- 
mired is desired ; and in the act of learning there is a 

23. To do settlement into a state conformable to nature. To be- 
8^^"° nefit and to be benefited are also of the number of 
Eood, pleasant things; for to be benefited, is to get what 

people desire ; bnt to benefit, is to possess and abound ; 
things, the both of which men desire. And because a 
tendency to beneficence is pleasant', it is also pleasant 
to a man to set his neighbour on his legs again, and to 
put a finish to that which was deficient in some parti- 
3.cu1ar. Bat as the acquisition of knowledge is pleasant, 
and the feeling admiration, and such things ; that, too, 
must necessarily be pleasant which has been expressed 
FuDiing. in imitation, as in painting, sculpture, and poetry: ^so, 
Fot^T^' ^*^T thing is pleasant which has been correctly imi* 
tated, although the ori^nal object, of which it is the 
imitation, may not in itself be pleasant ; for one does 
not feel pleasure on that account ; but there is an in- 
ference that "this means that:" and thus it happena 

24. Re- that we learn something. Also sudden revolutions*, 

• Eurip. Orest. 234. 

' This principle o( pleainre hu been thua dereloped bj Hooker : " As 
to lov« ihem of whoin we receive good thinp is a duty, becauie they latufy 
our deiiiei in that which elu we ihoald w&nt ; so to lore them on urhom ui 
btUott ii nature, becenie in ihmi m bthoU the tffteti qfmr own virtvt." — 
Ecc. Pol. V, $ 63, p. 2B5. See tlto what ii said towards the end of this 
cluipter. of the love bome towards whateier is in any sense, an tpyov of 
own — ai children, works ofgeniai, etc. 

■ 'Eirrl Ii n-ipHrcnui ig itt tA hfayriov riSf irporrofilvuv lurafioX^, 
I. r. X. Foet. 21. Twimn; explaina it to be, <■ wben," in a drama. 
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and the being saved from danger Aarrowljr; for all Narrow a- 



whicti are akin are respectiTel; confomable to nature, ^^™^^ 
every thing like and akin, speaking generally, is j^a- >adouT- 
sant; as man to man, horse to horse, and youth to^^^' 
youth. Whence also these proverbs originate : " Fel- 
lows in age, delight;" — "Whatever is riinilar;" — 
" Beasts recognise their species ;" — " Krds of a futher 
flock together;" and every other saying of this sort. 36. 
But as every thing like and akin is delightful to it, and 
as every one stands to himself in this relation in a most 
apedal manner, all must he, more or less, lovers of 
themselves; for all these qualities do in a particular 
manner exist in reference to self. But as all are lovers 
of themselves, that necessarily which is their own most 
be pleasant to all; as, for instance, their sayings and 
productions. On wlm^ account men are in general 
fond of flatterers and lovers, and are ambitious and 
fond of children ; for children are their own produc- 
tion*'. It b also pleasant to put a finish to what is de- 
ficient'; for it became by that time one's own produc- 
tion. And as rule is the most pleasant of all things, 27. Power, 
the appearing to be wise is also pleasant; for know- 
ledge is a principle of power; and wisdom is a know- TViidom. 

" the thing! thai ue doiiig hare an efict the voy remM of which U 
eipecled from them." ii, 77. 

^ One paxuon u often productive of anothei : examples are without 
number ; the lole difficult; ii a proper choice. I begin with self-love, and 
tho power it hath to geoerate lore to ebildnn. Eveiy man, beaide maUog 
part of ■ gTMler ijniam, like • comet, a planet, or ■alellila onlj, hath a 
leu syitem of his own, in the centre of which he represents the inn, darting 
his fire and heat all around ; especially upon his nearest connections : the 
connecUan between a man and hia children, fundamtnlatly that ef csuk 
and tfftet, bacomei, by the additioa of other circumitancea, the compleietl 
that can be among iikdivklHal* i and theiefora eelf-lote, the moat Tigoroai 
of all puiions, is readily expanded upon children. Lord Kames'i Elementt 
of Cntkism, chap, ii, part 1 , $ 5. 

■ The completion of what has boon left OBfiuEfaed was before stated to 
be pleasant on aoolher principle. See $ 22. 
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ledge of many subjecti, and those commanding admira- 

C«iuui«. tion. Moreover, as men in general are ambidoiu, the 

power of rebuking one's neighbour must needs be plea- 

28. Dwel- aant. Also the pausing on that prorince in which he 
one'i'owD appears to be best, when compared with hie own powers 
eicciiea- {q other respects; just as Euiipidea remarks, " And 

this be plies, allotting the greatest part of each day to 
it, in wbicb, himself being compared with himself, be 
appears most excellent" 

29. Ungb- In a similar way, since amusement ranks among plea- 
*"' aant things, and as every relaxation and laughter is of 

the number, things ridiculous must therefore of course 
be pleasant, as well persons as expressions and produc- 
tions. But on the subject of the ridiculous, a detailed 
discussion has been entered into in the Poetics^. Let 
thus much have been said on the subject of things plea- 
sant; from the contraries of these things, what is pun- 
ful will be evident. These, then, are the objects for 
the sake of which men act unjustly. 



With what Ditpogitions men commit Itytutice, in what 
intianees, and towards uhom. 

!■ noe Lit ua now state with what dispositions men commit 
Sw>g«Dii' injustice, and towards whom they do so. As regards 
(rfujusiice, themselves then, it is when they think the thing is one 
oDjuitir, possible to be done, and possible to themselves ; and 
Menu 'dm- ^^*^" *'''''> '" doing it, they shall escape detection, or, 
ubie thkt if they do not escape it, that they shall not suffer pu- 
^A**^'- "■^'''''^"'i oi* that they shall indeed suffer a punish- 
tection. ment, but that tlie damage thereby incurred will be 
less than the gain, either to themselves or those for 



^ In one of Ibe booki which hai nnlOTtnatuI; b«en lott. Hii dafioition 
it it, ataxpiy Svm Xinnipiiu. 
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whom they have a regard. Now the lubject of things 2. 
which appear potnble, and those which appear impot- 
sibie, will be explained in the sequel ; for these are 
points applicable in common to all kinds of rhetoric ■• 
Now as to their own advantages, those men think they 
are in the highest degree likely to commit injustice 
with imponity, who are of ability in speaking, and men Tha uleni- 
of the world, and such as have experienced many a ^' 
forensic contest. If, too, they happen to have many The power- 
friends. If tbey be rich ^ And more particularly do ^'- 
tbey think they can get off, if they be themselves ' pos- 
sessed of the forestated qualities ; and if they be not 
thevuelwi so qualified, yet if they have friends, or sup- 
porters, or associates' of such talents, then also they 
think to get off; for these are the endowments, by aid 
of which men are able both to act, to escape detection, 
and avoid punishment*. Again, if they be friends, 4. If likely 
either of the injured party, or of the judge; because ^(^^ 
friends are off their guard against injustice, and are 
moreover appeased before prosecuting their revenge. 
But the judges gratify their friends, and either alto- 
gether let them off, or amerce them in a trifle. 

> Thay are, in fact, rSmn, ii, 19. 

' Ha ramarki, in hii Foiitici, Uie general tendency (o iniuboidiD&tioa 
and obedieDce to lawi obterrable in the cicb and proipeioni ; — «1 /dy iv 

aKXuv rwv nuriVrwf , opx*"^ ^' ^dXotrai oSn irlffravnu. PoKt. 
ir, c. 11. Up«n tbe lame principle Tachnt lemtrti, " Opea principibii* 
infeiiMi." Ann. lib. xi, c. 1. 

< In tba Ethics, vhere, in (peaking of BoAXtivic. ha limiu ila aphera 
Gnt and general]; to ihinfi fotribU, he remarks — Avtvtrd ti, a Si ^fiAv 
yimtTO Sv. ri ii fi^ rCv fIXwv ti i^fwy ir£c larlv i) ydp (Ipx4 ^ 4/'>*'. 
Etb. Nich. iii, 3. 

' The Theualiui Menon, in Xenopbon, courted tbe frieodthip of men 
in powei with tbis viei* : fiXoq r* ijBcuXETO dvai roit fuym'ov iwofi- 
vote, (va iiauv /i^ JiJoi'q fucijv. Anab. lib. ii, c. 6. vid. infra. 

■ Tho TUt uuBtance te be derired from fnendi and aapportera bif thote 
lAo ace under acciuatioii, ma; ba illuitiatad bj the following itroog ei- 
pretMOiu of Angnitai, who taid, •■ Cnnctaii le, ne, n titptmtl, tripfrel 
legibui rmm; tin dnuit, dtaituen, ae pradamnart anictan lidrrelnr." 
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5. 3ncb u People likely to escape detection, are those the very 

■itea°to°th« opposite in character to the charge ; as, a man of per- 

chaige, etc. gooal imbecillity, on a charge of assault ; or one poor 

and deformed, on a charge of adultery. Again, <nr- 

cumstances exceedingly palpable, and in the eyes of 

all the world ; for these are unobserved, by reason that 

6. no one would think of them at all. Acts, too, of such 
raiormity and such a character that no one would pre- 
sume ; for in regard to these also men are off their 
guard : for it is against crimes which are ordinary, as 
it is agunst bodily infirmity of an usual kind, that men 
set themseWes on their guard ; but as to cases in which 

7. no one yet has been afflicted, no one is cautious. Ako 
those people are open to attack, to whom no one is an 
enemy, or to whom many ore ; for in the one case the 
aggressors think to escape detection frtHn their not 
being on their guard ; and on the other, they escape 
Jrom its not seeming likely that they would make aa 
attempt on people ever on their guard, and from their 
having ever at hand the plea, that they never could have 

B. Such u been so mad as to attempt it. Those again are likely 
of coDcnN* ^^ "'^^ ui^ustly, who have at hand means of concealing 
meat. or changing property, places to hide, or any easy means 
of disposing of it. AU those persons, too, who, if they 
do not escape, having nevertheless means of setting 
aside the sentence, or of tedious delay, or of corrupt- 
ing the judges; and who, if the fine be imposed, con 
yet set aside its payment, or put it off a length of time, 
or who, Irom their neediness, have nothing to lose. 

9. When All, too, who have the gain clearly in view, or great, 
gicu l^n. <*' <='<*^ ^^ '>'*°^ > while the loss is trifling, indistinct, 

and at a distance. Also any one to whom the punish- 
ment is not adequate to the advantage ; of which kind 

10. v/hm a tyranny seems to be. All, again, in whose case the 
nMofuMlr commission of injustice is an act of gain, while the pun- 
opptobrium. ishment is mere opprobriam. So, on the contrary, are 

they whose unjust acts lead to a kind of credit, (as if it 
should happen for one, in their commission to avenge 
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a fiUlwr or mother, as waa the case of Zeno,) while the 
punisfament leads merely to fine, banishment, or some- 
thing of that kind ; for bodi descriptionB of persons 
act unjustly; however, they ore not the same in ch^ 
racter, but the very opposite. Persons, too, who have ii. tImso- 
oflen escaped notice, or who have not been punished. ^*''<^*"^ 
People who have often met with ill success ; for these, The un- 
like persons engaged in warlike operations, are of a ^' 
disposition to renew the contest. Every one also to 12. Where 
whom the pleasant is immediate, while the painful is j, j^,^"^ 
subsequent ; or if the object be gain, while the loss is di&o- 
subsequent; for all incontinent persons are. thus af- 
fected : now incontinence is conversant about all ob- 
jects whatsoever which men desire'. And on the con- is. Or 
trary, persons are wont to act unjustly in cases where ^^^^^ 
die painful or loss Is immediate, but the pleasant and "ote. 
expedient is subsequent, and slow in presenting itself; 
for continent persons, and such as have ratbet more 
practical wisdom, pursue objects of this kind. Where- i*- When 
ever, too, a person may appear to have acted by chanee, ^^ oUl'bT 
by necessity, natural bent, or habit ; and, in a word, to *>tnbuicd. 
be guilty of error, not of i^ftutice. Also in whatever 
cases it may happen that one would meet with equity. 
Again, whatever persons are in want : now men are in is- Mbd 
want two ways ; for either they want necessaries, like i mo' 
the poor ; or something in excess, just as the rich s. *"' ?*- 
People, too, of exceedingly good character, or such as u. who 
are utterly destitute of character ; the first, on the prin- ^^'*^'' 
ciple that they shall not appear the culprits ; the last, 16. Hen 
that they shall not be a whit worse off as to character. ^^'^'' 

' Although ineoatiwnct, propecl; lo called, U ixciud b; ■ limited dc- 
icriptioD of object!, jet there ii « titeliiig uwlogoai to, and, in the ngue 
language of the worM, ■}inoDymoiDi with it, which maj be exdted by to; 
objecti whalaseter;— vwoXqrrfot' piivr iicfaaiav col iytfiruay ibw. 
^« ini mpl nt aiird rj intfpeaiirf tai ry iitoXooifc Oipl It Ottftin, 
toff ifuuimru Xiyopw. Eth. Nich. vii, 4. Thii ii another of the mmj 
iDitancea, in which Ariatotle loppotei the rhetorician to take a popular 
view of bii lubjoct. 

I Eiilii domu! Mt ubi non et mnlta iQpenunt. H or. Ep. Kb, i, 6, 4A. 

o3 
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Mcoof b«d Thm a£fected in themselves, then, it ie that meo attack 

chafacwr. theirneighbours. 

17. Th« But they act unjustly against persons, attd on ac- 

J^J^"'coimt of objects, of the following descriptions. Per- 

joiticeKn: gons who possess things which themselves are in need 

haieOwda- '^'> ^ '^ ^^' necessaries, for superfluity, or for sensual 

HredobjecL enjoyment : people who are at a distance, and those 

I8.Thedw- ' ' / »i, r „■ ^ \u 

tanL who are near; for the means of getting at the one are 

Th« naar. quick, and the vengeance of the others is slow ; as on 
19. those, for instance, who plunder Carthaginians*': and 
men who are not cautious, nor apt to be on their 
guard, but are of a disposition to repose confidence ; 
The indo- for it is easy enough to elude all such. Also towards 
'^ ' such as are of an indolent turn; for to prosecute is tbe 

ThoMwho part of a man who is strenuous. Against such also as 
MOM^fiw- ^'"^ '^ delicate sense of honour; for these are not apt 
™x^- to squabble about gain: and again, those who have 

30. been wronged by many already, yet without their pro- 
secuting ; as though these were, in the words of the 
31. The proverb, "a prey to very Mysians'." Both against 
^f^^' those who never yet have been wronged, and those 
humed. who frequendy have been, men are wont to act un- 
justly ; both being off their guard, the first under the 
idea that they never shall be wronged, the last as 
33. ThoH though they should not be wronged any more: also 
' agwnst those who have had imputations thrown on 
their characters, or who are open to it ; for such peo- 
ple, from a fear of the judges, do not take on them- 
selves to effect persuasion, neither, in fact are they 
able; of which class are all who are disliked and en- 
23. Such u vied. Men act unjustly also towards those against 



> Thii m*.; hw* bun ■ prorertHtl ezprcttion for detigutiiig any at- 
tsckoDa ramote object; lince, coDudend in Tefennce to Greece under 
the than impai<eet atata of narigatiDn, Carthage wai an abject tiot eaiily 
got at. 

' The Mjiiani were m effimuoala and unirailike, tliet Ibeir nnghboun 
nude encroachnenli on tbeii lenitar; with impanil;, u that tbej became 
pw*ettHftl throngh Gi«eea. 
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whom they hare any pretext, on the part either ofoAanpn- 
their ancestors, themselres, or frieDds, diat they have '*^*' 
wrought ill, or intended it, either against thentaelves, 
or their ancestors, or those for whom they have a re- 
gard ; for, as the proTerh goes, " Malice wants only an 
excuse." Against friends^ and against enemies are acts ^- fn""i>- 
of injustice committed ; for against the first it is easy ', 
against the others pleasant : also against those who are 
friendless, and those who are not of ability in speaking "^^ trmA- 
or acting; because these either do not at all attempt xhwwho 
to prosecute, or are reconciled, or hrino; nothinc to the "* ■"" *'"■ 

. . 1 1 . .11 qasnl nor 

point: alBO agamst those whom it will not pay to beacUve. 

waiting in watch for the sentence of court, or the pay- ^o^<^^t 
ment of the fine ; for instance, foreigners and me- '^"^ to 
cbanics; for people under these circumstances are re-"*"* 
conciled for a trifle, and are easily hushed. People, ?^'''^""'' 
too, who themselves have been guilty of injustice in 
many instances, or in cases of the very character under 
which they now are wronged ; because it appears to 
approximate in some degree to non-commission of in- 
justice, when a person shall have been wronged in a 
particuUr, in which he is himself wont to be guilty ; it 
is, I mean, as if one were insolently to assault the per- 

* Some trud in the chuacUi of the Thesulian UenoD, u given by 
XcDophoD, will wrre to illnitnite Ariitotle'i catalogue of tbcM objscb of 
TiJl«ny. Of Monon it wai remarkMl, role filv TQH DOABHIOH bjTj- 
ftamv oit iin0o{Atiit- — x<*^*'^>' 7^ V'"' 'I*" "^ "KtV tTAATTO- 
HENQN >Laii0ivuV—^i il TUN tIAQN pSvof ^ro lilivm En p^prmv 
■A*YAAK.TA Xaji^wic. Kai 'ieovc l^lv dv aMavoiro Ixiiponic hi! 
itixavt, wf iS uirXi0/iii«ti£ t^o^iro' ri>i( F iaioi{ tal iXifiuav iaaimy 
ic iv^tpoit irtipdro xp^o^>. Anab. lib. ii, c. 6. 

' Upon thia piiiiciple ths remaric of Demonu ita) gnmndad — Bi \iam 
Ktuci Tiiiiyfivatv ol AvSpiaroi viri rmv Ix^pwv, 4 vvi THf ^iXwv. joif 
fur yAf Jx^P°^' i'ii'"'^ fttKi-BaavraV role H ^fXoic irmyfiivin lial, tmi 
flvavTOi a^Xipoi tai thri^Xturau Nor did thii eicape the peneUi- 
(ion of that keen obaerver of himiaii nature, Taeitui : Qnibus doent in- 
iniicus, per amicai oppreaai. Hist, i, 3. Pomponium FlaccuiD, felaren 
alipendiit, et aictl cum tege amicidl, to accBmnuidaliorm aJfaUendam, ob 
id maiime Maaiie pnefecit. Ann. ii, 66. To ihii purpoM, loo, ia the 
Dieiim of P. Syrus. Hage carenda eat nmtrornm imndia, (|uam iniidiB 
hoitium. See also Pioverbs. iii, 29. 
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son of a man who ia himself in the habit of being inso- 

37. lent. Thoie also get injured who have wrought ill, or 
who ponessed, or do now possess an inclination to do 
60> or who are about to do so ; for the act involvea 
what it pleatant and honourable ; and it appears to 

38. approximate to non-commisBion of injury: those, too, 
in injuring whom, a roan gratifies bis friends, those he 
admires or loves, on whom he is in dependence, or, in 
a word, all at whose control he lives, and at whose 
hands it happens he will meet with equitable conuder- 

29. Odr ation. Men also wrong those with whom they have 

ground of quarrel, and have been previously at va- 
nance, as Calippus did in the case about Dion ; for 
acts of this nature seem to approximate to a non-cotn- 

30. Thne mission of injustice: and those who are on the eve of 
ixSn°of ' being injured by others, should we not do so our- 
being in- gelves ; since this admits no longer any deliberation ; 
othen. JUB* OB .^nesidemus is said to have sent presents of 

cups '" to Gelon after be had reduced some state, be- 
cause be had gotten the start, himself being on the eve 

31. Thou of attempting it. Injurers attack those, also, by in- . 
MO ci^^ juring whom they will be enabled to do many acts of 
penttte. juBtice, as though they could easily amend their error ; 

just as Jason the Thessalian said, "that in some par- 
ticulars one must needs act with injustice, in order to 
32.M«oin-bi9 being able to do many deeds of justice":" again 
^^■rti^ t^^y attack people in those particulars, in regard to 

K The unoiement oF tbe tirra^oc htd become to popular at the Gn- 
ciaa banqaeti, that perMni wbo practiiol it with niperior deilaritj weie 
piM«nlcd with rewuiU, anra^ia, sapfoutA hj lome commgnlilon lo 
htm b«ea a loit of cup* or TCtaelt pecnliail]' adapted to the pnrpoiet of 
tb« game. 8m Mnmoa de Lodti Vet. One. p. 28, t. Karri^Seff^. 
Vid. Atheoc, fol. 666, nbi de Cottabo. Critia* ibid. : 

X.iTTa0ot Ik XinXqc lori xOovA;, Ujrpfwti ipjcv 
~0t- OEmrAv 'c XarayAv rSfa icaOiarijuOa. 
See Victoriot, and abo BaiMi'* not* on Frag. 105, in bis cditioD of Ana- 

■ Thu, too, the Jwoili contended that " evil might be dona in oider to 
pradnce good." 
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which, all or most persons lunally act wrong ; becatue m ewv ta 
here they think to tseet with fellow feeling: io regard ^""^ 
also to particulars easy to conceal, of which nature are 
articles quickly consDined, victuals for instance; or 
articles admitting a ready change, either in shape, co< 
lour, or composition ; or which it is easy to put out of 
tight in a variety of places ; of which sort are articles 34. Port- 
easily portable, and hidden in small places; articles' '■! ~^. 
also the like to which, or some nndistingaisbable from tc be id«a. 
them, have prenously been in the possession of the in-*''^' 
dividuals who thos violate justice. Men injure, more- Where ih* 
over, in regard to such particulars, as the injured ||^ '^, 
parties have a delicacy in menlioniag ; thus in assaults * <^''<^^f7 
on females intimately connected, or on tbeoiselves, or ta tbe nib- 
on their chUdren : in all cases, too, in regard to which J™*' 
the prosecuting party would appear litigious ; of this When it 
nature are trifling things, and those in which people ^^ ^j,. 
aympathise and forgive. mtadjiu- 

The dispositions then under which, the objects for '*^' 
whose sake, and the person towards whom, men act 
unjustly, and why they do so, are nearly these which 
I have stated. 



0/ Acts of Injustice, and Matters t^ Equity. .. 

Commencing from this point, let me mark in detail all i. AU in- 
acts which conform to, or which violate justice. Now j^^^^" 
right and wrong have been defined in reference to two "fMr : 
kinds of law, and in a twofold way also in regard to puticulu 
those persons to whom they refer*. Law*', now, I im-"- ^. 

* Vid. Eth. Nieh. t, 7. 

^ The docriptioii of Lav given by Dctaettfwnei ii, perhtpt, tba moM 
p«rf»ct and Mtiabcloi; that on either be fonnd or concaved : ol SI trf^n 
ri ilcatov lai rb KtOtiv aoi t6 vvfiflpov ^AXovrtu, tai rourv {ipsiin' 
ml ItiiMv (i>p(04 Jcot>^ rovm irpArrayfia itirrfdx^' '"'i'»' ^v f' 
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dentand, to be either peculUr or luiirenal; peculiar. 
to be that which haa been marked out by each people 
in reference to itself, and that (his is partly unwritten, 
partly written. I call that law universal, which is con- 
formable merely to dictates of nature ; for there does 
exist naturally an universal sense of right and wrong", 
which, in a certain degree, all intuitively divine, even 
should no intercourse with each other, nor any com- 
pact have existed''; which sentiment the Antigone of 
Sophocles enters uttering, that it was just, namely to 
bury Polynices, though denounced, since this by nature 
was a deed of justice : " For by no means is it for this 
or the next day merely that this maxim is in force, but 
for ever; nor is there any one who knows from whom 
it proceeded'. And as Empedocles says on the subject 
of not slaying that which has life: for this maxim is 
not right here, and wrong there, " but a principle of 
law to all, it is extended uninterruptedly throughout 



Sftotov. tai TC&T tori vifuti ^ rat^at irpovifxu riiOnrOw. tii iroXU, tai 
lioXiaff, &n rSf Im-i rifiot EGpijpi iiiv Knj Swpov Ocwv, i&yiia S iy- 
Ofimiv fpoytfttn/, bravipBtiiui Si Taai inotxriiiiv ail ia/vtit/v i/iaprq/iif- 
rm-, x-dXtMC H nn^in) mivij' koB' Ijv iram ^piiai)ni Zfy roic Iv rf 
wiXu, Tb« daign and object of laws a to ucertMD vilui ii jut, bo- 
nooiable, and oipedieat ; lod when that ii diwoTerad/ it a proclaiiDed M 
■ gsDeral ordiaiDce, eqnd titd impartia] to all. Thii is tbe origin of law, 
which, fbr viiioui natoni, all are under an obligatioD to obey, but eipe- 
ciallj because all law ia the inveotioD and gilt of HeaTeo, the tenliment 
of wiie DMO, tbe con«ctioD of averf offence, and (he geoeial compact of 
the itate ; to Iitb in cooibnui^ with which ii the du^ of ever; iudiridoal 
in locietj. Oral, i, eooti. Ariitogil. Notes on BlackiloDe. 

• This law of natore, bting coeral with mankiiMl, and dictated by God 
bimtelf, is of cooiM superior in obtigatiou ta an; olber. It is binding over 
all the globe, in all countria, and at all times : no human laws are of anj 
validity, if contrary to this ; and luch of them as an valid derive all thdi 
force and all their anthonty. mediately or immediately, fnun this original. 
filackitone. Comment. IntRMlBCt. § 2, p. 11. 

' See the labject a( nataral law admirably illnstialed in (he tiM book 
of Hooker's Eccleuastical Polity, § 8, 9. 

• Tins Lord Hale mys of the common law of England, " The original 
of Ihe common law is as undiscoverable a> the head of the Nile." Hist. 
Com. Law, 66. 
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the spacioui fintuunent, and boundless light." And m 
Alcidamas remarks in the Messedac oration. 

As to the persons also in reference to whom right 3. 
and wrong hare been defined, a twofold distinction has 
been made'; for that which we ought to do and to injni^t 
leare undone, exists in reference either to the commu- ^^„^i, 
nit; , or to an indiridual member of it. And hence we 
may, as regards acts of justice, and the contrary, violate 
justice or adhere to it in two ways ; for we ma; do so 
in reference either to an individual, or to the commu- 
nity : for the man who is guilty of adultery, or of an as- TDjotice 
saolt, injures some mtUvidual; but he who will not bear ^^g^ 
arms injures the conmtuMly, 

Now as all acts of violating justice have been distin- 4. 
guished, and as some of them are against the commu- 
nity, and others against one or more individual mem- 
bers of it, let me, after reverting to what the suflering 
injustice is, expkun the rest. Now to be injured, is to a. 
suffer injustice at the hands of a willing agent; fore. 
commisBion of injustice has been previously defined to 
be a voluntary act. As bowever it is necessary that 
the person injured should be hurt, and involuntarily 
hurt. Now what hurt is will be evident from what 
has gone before ; for things good and evil have been 
distinctly spoken of above, and voluntary acts also; 
namely, that they are all things done knowingly. So 7. 
that all grounds for complaint must exist, necessarily 
in reference either to the community, or to individual 
interests; the agent being either unconscious, or un- 
willing, or willing and conscious; and [in the last] of 
these cases, acting either on deliberate choice, or on 
the impulse of passion. Now I shall treat on the sub- 8. 

' ' " Wra^ an ditiiibla into two Mrti oi ipedM,— fniiiatf wnmgt lad 
fuMe wn»fi. Tha fMmer ire an infringemeat at pihrntion of th« prinU 
m ciril righti belooging to isditiduUii couidHed u iodiriduab. and an 
therefrom freqnantl; lenned dvU uqatiM. The latter are a b(«acb and 
(iolation of pablic righti and dntin, which afiect the whole commnnilj, 
conaideicd u a comaiaiiii;," etc. lilacbtooe's Cominvataiie*, b. iii, c. I. 
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ject of anger in tny ducuHion of the pasaiotu ; but it bim 
been above explained ander what circnmstanoes, and 
with what diBpositioni men act on deliberate principle. 
9. We man But as people, while they acknowledge their having 
doTirioD of "**^ ™ •""I' * **yi "T fiwquently will not aeknow- 
the wioai ledge the designation in the indictment, or the view of 
juMicB. the case on which the indictment turns : a man will 
arow, for example, his having taken a thing, but not 
his having ttolen it ; that he struck the first blow, but 
yet did not inntA,- that he cohabited, but did not com- 
mit aduUery, with the woman in question ; or tliat he 
stole, but was not guilty of sacrilege, for it was not 
consecrated property; or that be did till Iwyond bit 
boundary, but encroached not upon public land; or 
conversed with the enemy, but was yet not guilty of 
treason: it will, for these reasons, be necessary to lay 
down definitions on these matters ; aa to what essen- 
tially constitutes thefi, instUt, and adttUery; in order 
that, if we wish to show that they really do or do not 
exist, we may be able to set the right of the caae in a 
10. true light. Now all these questions, aa to a matter 
being unjust and criminal, or not unjust,, do in fact 
constitute the ground of enquiry ; for the criminality 
and injustice of the act stands essentiaUy in the deli- 
berate principle on which it is done ; and this sort of 
terms marks, over and above the matter of itict, the 
principle also of the agent; the terms, assault and 
felony, for instance; for because a man has struck an- 
other, he will not under all circumstances have as- 
saulted him, but if he has done so with a view to some- 
thing, as with a view to treat him with disrespect, or to 
his own gratification: neither, supposing a man has 
taken privily, has he been guilty, in every case, of lar- 
ceny; but if he took it to the ii^ury of another, or in 
order to appropriate it to himself, then indeed be has 
been guilty of larceny. The case too is similar respect- 
ing other terms designating crimes to what has been 
remarked respecting these. 
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Bnt as tberewere two species of things right and >>■ 
wrong ; for one wu of written prescript, the other of 
unwritten Jaw ; now those on the sobjeet of which the 
laws speak a written language have been treated of; 
and of those arising firom unwritten taw there are two The an- 
kinds. And these are, the one class which is always ^'^|/7 
in proportion to the excess of vice or virtae of the 13. i. eoS* 
agent, on which are consequent either censures and ^'*p^oMv 
praises, or deprivation of rank and marks of distinction tatlat. 
and public grants ; thus, for instance, the being grate- 
ful to a benefactor, and the repaying with kindness one 
who has been kind to yourself, and the having an in- 
cltnation to aid one's friends, and whatever other duties 
are of this kind : the other class, are the supplement ■ U. ri rvS 
of the peculiar and written law of states; for the equity yw^im 
able should seem to be somewhat just. And equity is (U>ifi^, 
that idea of justice, which contravenes the written law^ .-'^ ' 
And this contradiction happens, partly indeed agmntt 
the will, and partly mtk the will of the legislator : it 
then happens against his will, when the question may 
have escaped hia notice ; but, with his will, whenever 
he has it not in his power accurately to make distinc- 

' 'snAVO'PeOHA vj/iov,^ CUulm tiA Th mOAmt. Ethia, t, 10, 
" The comctioD of thai, wherriii the law (bj reuoa of iti luumtaliqr) a 
deBcieDt." Grotini is £quiULe, i 3. 

* We lee io contiacts, and otlwr dealings which daily paai between man 
and man, that, to tbe otter ODdoing of aome, many thinga bj atil ct u ea* of 
law ma; be dom, which rnqDirr and bonist ■itniNo fbrbiddetb. Sat 
tJUt thi Liwti wtj»tt,lnamptrftet; norequi^d^iul, batdtoM tha law, 
fijadinf nin't eonKienen in eUiifi lehith tht law cannot Ttach xattt. Will 
any mui nj that the virtue of private equity ii oppoaile and lepugiwut to 
thai Uw, tht altrat tuhtntfit mt^litth m all aueb prirata dealing! Ho 
mora ii public equi^ againit the law of public aSain ; alb«t, the one per- 
mit unto Kime, in ipeeial emndtralwu, that which the other, agntailg 
ttilh gauml ruta of juidce, doth in gnurat itrt fbitnd. For, uth all good 
l«wi tie the loicea of right reaaon, which ii the inctnuneiil w h erewith Ood 
will have the wuild guided, and impowble it ia that right tbeald withMand 
right ; it muit follow that priDciplea and ralei of jnifice, be Ihey never lo 
genenHy ntteied, do w lee* eSoctnally intend, than if the; did ]^ain1y «x- 
pnM, on MMplim if M faTH<adft,whiTtin thtir tUtnl fraelie* might emf 
way pr^vdit* 4qaity. Hooker, b. v, $ 9, p, 80. 
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tioQS, but it is necesBary that he pronounce universBlly, 
though the case be not so absolute!; without excep- 
tions, but generaU^ only. Thus also in respect to all 
cases about which, by reason of their infinitude, it is 
not easy to make distinctions; such, with regard to 
wounding with steel, are the distinctions as to the use 
and nature of the instrument, for an age would &il one 
U. in the enumeration. Be it then that the case admito 
not such distinctions, yet if one must needs enact a law 
respecting it, he cannot do otherwise than speak in ge- 
neral terms'; so that one who has so much as a ring 
on his finger, and lifts up his hand and strikes you, 
doesi by the letter of the written law stand guilty, and 
tteti unjustly ; but in real truth he does not act un- 

16. Equity justly^; and this is the equity of the case. Now if 
felW-feei- equity be what it has been stated to be, it wOl be evi- 
■OE- dent what kind of things are equitable, and what not 

so ; also what kind of persons are not equitable. Since 
in whatever cases one is bound to have a fellow-feeling, 
16. these all are cases of equity. Again, equity is the not 
esteeming faults and crimes of equal guilt, nor acci- 
dents, and faults. Now aceideiUa are whatever things 
happen against all calculation, and proceed not from 
criminal principle ; and faults are whatever things do 
not happen against calculation, nor proceed from cri- 
minal principle ; but crimes are whatever things, not 
fallii^ out contrary tn calculation, proceed from cri- 
minal principle ; for the things which are done through 

17. Id lym- desire, proceed from criminal principle. Equity also 
^' '' is the having a sympathy for human failings ; and the 

having an eye, not to the law, but to the lawgit>er; and 



' Alnoi' J*, 6n i fiiv v^oc KoOiKev irSe" ■'npi iyiut/ Si sux <>'<"' 'i ^- 
9At ttniiti EoMIUw. Arist, Ethio, v, 10. Compara tiM whole chapter 
with what i» laid abova. 

^ Not without lingulaf witdon, thenfbn, it hath been proiided, that ai 
Iha ordiiuiy concae of cMiinoa aflain u diapoaed of b; geiuniJ lawi, m> 
liliewiae men'a ram- iiuulm aeceuitin and atilitiea ihould ba with ipttial 
fqi-itii couidered. Hooker, b, * , c, 9, p. 36. 
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not to the language, bat to the inientitm of the law- 
giver'. Aad not to the condttct, but to the prrndpie* I8.lnlook- 
of the agent; not to his conduct in one particular, but |^%1**" 
to its whole tenor. Not what kind of person be bas than tba 
been in this instance, but what he has always shown "^ ' 
himself, or generally at least The having, too, a re- 
membrance of the good one has received, ratber than 
of the ill; of tbe good one has received, rather than 
what one has done ; though injured, to endure it pa- 
tiently ; to prefer a decirion by argument, rather than 
by recourse to action : a wish to proceed to arbitration, 19. wii- 

rather than to judicial decision, for the arbitrator looks >'W"" *° 

■ 111-. 1 ■ 1 . arbiiraie. 

to what IS equitable, tbe judge to what is law ; and in 
order to this it was that arbitration was introduced, in 
order, namely, that equity might prevail. So far then 
for our distinctioiu on the subject of what it equitable. 



Of the Degrees of Guilt. 

Those acts of injustice are greater in degree, which l. Gmur 
proceed from tbe greater principle of injustice*; and JJi^^*** *" 
on this account tbe most trifling are tbe greatest; as>""iv'n>°» 
tbe ^arge which Callistratus laid against Melenopus, Si^pto. 
that he had defrauded the builders of the temple in 
his accounts, to the amount of three half farthings of 
consecrated property ; but in the case of justice, things 
are more or less jutt in a contrary ratio ''. Now these 

' Tbercfon tbe Bologiuan l&w, msationad bj Pafiodorf, whicb enacted, 
■' tbat whoever drew blood In ihe iDreela ihonld be puaiihed with the ut- 
(OMt lereii^." wa> held after long debate not to eitntd to the nirgeon, 
who opened the vein of a panon that fbll down in the itieei with a fit. 
Blackitone, Comment. Introd. $ 2, p. 61. For ft Tariety of tnch casei, sea 
Rhet. ad Herennian, lib. i, c. ii. etc. 

■ See Gibbon'i Decline and Fall, c. 44, at note IS8. MeaniTB of 
Guilt, vol. vui, p. 98. 

■■ So much for the standard of mjttttiet ; bv it ii evident that any man 
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criteria ariw from the actions virtually exceeding; for 
he who stole three half farthings of consecrated money 
would cheat one in any thing. The degree of an act 
of injustice is decided then, sometimes on this prin- 

2. Where ciple, at others on that of the harm done. Those also 
u'nEt MM- "* ^^^ flagrant, for which no punishment is an equi- 
v»)eat. valent, but of which every one falls short; as also that 

which there is no means of healing -, for such a case is 
difficult and impracticable: also where the injured 
party can get no redress in court ; for the evil is with- 
out cure, becauae chastisement and a judicial sen- 

3. Wbera tence are a cure. If the party suffering, and who was 
i^Twh wrongedf bath grievously injured himself' ; for then the 
irroDged man who did the wrong deserves punishment. in a still 
couw- '" greater degree ; just as Sophocles said when pleading 
qaenM. ia behalf of Euctemon, who, on being insolently as- 
saulted, slew himself; " that he would price the deed 
at no less cost than the sufferer had prized himself at." 

4. Where Crimes, too, of which the present criminal has alone 
W ^"fte ^*^" guilty, or he flrst, or very few besides. Also the 
Ant. being frequently guilty of the same enormity. Any 

thing too on account of which new prohibitory and 
penal statutes have been sought out, and introduced ; 
as at Argos they punish any one on whose account a 
law may have been enacted, and those on account of 
5.Th«mora whom the prison was erected. That act of injustice 
bniui. ijgjj jg gpgater, which is of a more brutal character. 
That too which proceeds more immediately from ma- 
lice aforethought. That too which, as they hear of, 
people are affected by dread, rather than compatmott. 
And the rbetoncal expedients for exaggeration are as 



who U tnfficientlj deprared U cheat you tm > brthing, would not icrapl* 
to do M (or ■ Itrgw iddi. But id tho contniy habit or ibe mind, a contrary 
ratio holdi, in the cue of conforming to mlei of juitice — TAtiA^arra, 
iX/^iffra i ibr a man ma; be toij haimt in minor tiannctiDol, who would 
not icniple to cheat yon ifagraater tamplaiioD wer« thrown in his way. 

' At in tba caie of Lactotia : her killing benolf wu an aggravation of 
tba guilt of Ttiqwn. 
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foBows ; — " he bath swept away or overieaped many 
principles of juBtice," a> oathe, the plighting of his 
hand) pledges of fidelity, and marriage contracta ; for 
there is an ezeest by the ratio of many crimes. And 6. Thaw 
its being on the very ipot where crimiRals receire pun- p"^* "„"( ' ' 
iahment; which they do who bear false witneas; forpnolib- 
whera would he not be ready to act wrong, if at least '^'* 
he doea so even in the jadgment ball ** ? Those deeds 
too on which shame is most especially (eh. Also if the 
par^ has injuved him at whose hands he has been 
benefited : for he is guilty in more than one way, both 
in that he does bin wrong, and in that be did not good 
to him. Also the man who has violated the unwritten 7. Vioia- 
principles of right ; for it belongs to a man of superior unwritteD^ 
excellence to be just unconstrunedly : now what is of 
written prescript is done of necessity, but not so what 
is unwritten. Taking it in another way, it is a feature 
of aggravation if it be in violation of written law ; for and writtea 
yon may say, the man who is unjust in matters where *"' 
is room for apprehending punishment, and on which 
loss attends, surely would be likely to be unjust in re* 
spect of matters on which no loss is consequent. Thus, 
then, the greater and less degrees of injustice have been 
treated of. 



CHAP. XV. 

Regpecting Proofs originating independenily of Art, 

It comes next to the subject just treated of, for me to l. irt^w. 
run over the proofs which are called inartificial; be-"^™^' 
cause these are peculiar to judicial oratory *. And they s. FiT« in 

ounber. 

^ Among the B|;grevatioiia of o^nyi by the Uw of Eogland one ii, 
" Wboie a nspact for the pcrbcnlar place ought to lestraiu and ragolate 
man'i bchinour, mors than !d commoa oom ) m in the kiog't cowt, and 
tho like." BlackitiHia, b.iv, c. 11, } S. 

> He here apologise* for hij violation of the |»opowd anangament, is 
treating of the &ri,%iiiu trbreic. before he hM full; dnpatchod the ivii^xyai. 
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are fi»e in number, \wu. laws, Tttnessea, deeds, torture^ 
oatba. 

3. i. Um. First, then, let me speak of Lams, in what way an 

orator, in exhorting or dissuading, and in accusing 0t 

4. Arga- defending, is to turn them to his purpose. Because it 
^rlnur " P'""> *^"* ''^ '^^ written law be opposed to his case, 
towhomtba he must avail himself of the universal law, and of topics 
btfpoMd. of equitf, aa more absolutely just : and he must argue 

<^- that, really " to act to the best of his judgment '',*' is to 

6. decline an implicit adherence to written prescript: he 
must insist, moreover, that equity remains for ever, and 
varies not at any time, neither does the universal law, 
for this is in conformity to nature; bat that the writtem 
law does frequently vary : whence it was said In the An- 
tigone of Sophocles ; for she is defending herself be- 
cause she acted in opposition to the law of Creon, but 
not in opposition to the universal law ', " for these are 
not of this or of the next day merely, but ever exist ; 
their prescript would I, not for the sake of any one, 

7 ," He must insist, also, that justice is some- 
thing substantially true and expedient, but not so that 
mere seeming of justice, so that neither is the written 
law, for it does not the duty of law. And that the 
judge is, as it were, an assay-master, that he may dis- 
tinguish .between counterfeit and real ideas of justice. 

B. And that it is the part of a better man to employ and 
abide by the unwritten law than the written. He 

9. should also observe, if the law which stands in his way 

Id Htx, the foimei clau of triaruc ire lo nurlji coiifiii«d to judicial, that 
tbsic iDtrodnctioa . though a little out of place, as an aj^Ddii to tb* lub- 
ject of judicial ketone, it toi; appropriate. Not, baw«iier, but that «(«- 
niC of thii clau majr be arailable ia deliberatiTe onlory ; «ad iadeed Arii- 
totle hiiDtelf Memi to hint tu much in niiog tbe wocdi irporpiiroyTa mi 
^mn-piiTDvra (eipreuioDi peculiar to deliberation), aa well aa tattfya- 
pouiTo cni diroXoyoifu*o»', % 3. 

* Tbe jndgea were bound b; oatb, fint. to an adheience to die lawi, and 
in caiea narecognited bj law, to exercise thmr beat judgment, (yvw/u) i^ 
lipiTD) :) thia, ai Arittotle here obterrei, left gronndi for the appeal of an 

' Alraad; quoted iachip. 13, \ 2. 
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be at variuice with any approved law, or be itself at 
variance with itself; thus sometimes one law directs 
that whatever men shall have covenanted should be 
valid ; another forbids that they should covenant any 
thing contrary to the law. Observe, also, whether it lO- 
be equivocal, so that you may wrest it to your purpose, 
and discover to which construction either justice or 
expediency will best adjust itself; then let him avul 
himself of that law. And if the drcumstances under n. 
which the law was enacted be no longer remaining*', 
but the law itself is remaining, he should endeavour to 
make this clear, and hattle against it on this ground. 
But should the written law be in favour of his case, 12. Ami- 
l^e orator then must state that " the best of one's hi^ on*" 
judgment" is inserted, not for the sake of a judge's "hoMiide 
deciding contrary to the law, but in order that, if he ua Uw. 
be ignorant of what the law directs, be may not for- 
swear himself. He should insist also, that no one 
chooses good in the abstract, but what is so to himself; 
and that there is no difference between a law not en- 
acted and one not put in force. And he should ob- 
serve that, in other arts, it advantages not for one to 
indulge himself in such over-wisdom ; as, for example, 
in respect of a physician ; for there the errors of his 
physician do not so greatly hurt a man, as the ha- 
bituating himself to disohey him who has the direction 
of his health. And that the seeking to be wiser than 
the law, is the very thing which in well-approved taws 
is prohibited. And on the subject of /ato« let such be 
our distinctions. 

But to the subject of Witnestet: witnesses are two- 13. and. 
fold, some ancient, others modem *, and of these some oeiMi 
are partners in the risk, others are uninvolved in it. '^k^ «™ 
■» 1 • ■ II I II I Iwofold. 

I mean by ancient witnesses, both poets and all other i. ntHuiiol. 

* vide (he u^nwDU addund in ftvour of Catholic mnaiicipelian. 
■ Ufia^Toi M«iDi to imply hitI voce witnesM*, Ihose Trom whom oral 
teitimoay ma; be gained, and perh*p« lia that ie**OD applied lo ligniij 
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ii. rpifffs- illustriouB penoiu whose deciriona are open to the 

""' world; u, for example, the Atheniana employed Ho- 

mer as their witness in the matter of Salamis i and the 

people of Tenedos but recently employed Periaoder 

the Corinthian, against the people of Sigseum ; Cleo- 

pfaon, also, employed the Elegies of Solon against Cri- 

tiaa, saying) that the family of old time was a dissolute 

one, for Solon would never otherwise have said, " Go, 

bid my Critias, with his yellow locks, to listen to his 

father." Such, then, are the witnesses on the subject 

u. Wit-- of the past. But, respecting the future, we have also 

ibT^tare soothsayers ; thus Themistocles insisted that they were 

ara looth- to engage by sea, alleging the expression the wooden 

Frovvu wa))^- Moreover, proverbs also are testimonies, ac- 

arewit- cording to what has been stated above ■; as, if one 

were going to advise another not to make an old man 

his friend, the proverb testifies to that point, " Never 

benefit an old man;" also as to the taking off the 

children whose parents one has slain, " Foolish is he 

who having slain the father shall leave the son be- 

15. Hodeni hindV Modem witnesses are all those people of note 
pttt^e^f '^° have passed an opinion on any point ; for these 
the riik, tbeir opinions are usefiil to those who are debating on 

the same questions ; as Eubulus, for instance, in the 
trial against Chares, availed himself of that saying of 
Plato, in reference to Archibius, that " the avowal of 
being wicked has gained ground in the city." Also 
those who participate the risk, should they appear to 

16. ind falsify. Witnesses, however, of this class, prove merely 
m'^b'^? such points as these; whether the fact has or has not 

' See Uerodotiu, Polymnia, 143. 

f ThM ii, accaiding to hii declanitiOD thai an; kiiowo deciHoiu ot 
iltuitnoui petton* might be of gGrrice io proof. Now pioverbi han the 
adfautage of being UBiTerullj known, ind an aeqaiiKcd in b; all ae 
the deciiioDi of men of prudence at leait. Valer eipUint the puaage 
diSerenllj : Tid. Animadr. 

>■ Vid. Heradot. i, 155. C;n» i* appnhanur* of conitant annojaDce 
if he ahould not eoaltTe the Lydiau :—inoiiit yip pM vw yi faimfuu 
nrnqcivoi, ij ei ric iroT-ipo intcnivac, tAi raiittv avnw fiiffairo. 
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taken place ; whether it be in existence or not; but a> 
to the further question of its character, they are not at 
all witnessea ; on the quesdona for instance, whether a 
thing be juat or unjust, expedient or prejudicial. But 17- 
witnesses who are at a distance ' are very credible, even 
touching questions of this nature. But ancient wit- Mmt »u- 
nesaea are of supreme credibility', because they are ,q^, i;^^^. 
beyond the reach of corruption. But in reference to ^^''■ 
testimony the following may be adduced as confirma- 
tions of proof, by the orator, namely, who has no wit- ArsaaieDU 
nesaes: it should be insisted that the judge ought tOh°^^^^^ 
decide from piobabiliUes, and that this ia the spirit of 'otat* ■■ 
his oath, " to the best of his judgment." Let him also 
say that it is itnpogaible to lead probability astray on 
the score of money ; and that probalHlity never is de- 
tected bearing false testimony. But it must be urged *'^ ^' '>''" 
by him who kat witnesses, against him who has tbuu 
not, that neither is probability amenable to trial ; and 
that there would be no need at all of offering teati- 
mony, if it were enough to consider matters on the 
ground of reasonings only. And testimony, is partly IS- 'f«Mi- 
in reference to one's self, partly in reference to the ad- ,ithra for 
versary ; partly to fact, partly to moral character. In- ""^ *^ 
somuch that it is <p\aia that we can never be at a lose for venai;. 
testimony to suit our purpose ; for if there be not at 
band any such teatimony, bearing on the case itself, as 
is either admitted on our own part, or opposed to our 
adversary, we still may have enough, bearing on the 
subject of moral character, with a view either to our 
own excellence of character, or our adversary's de- 
pravity. Whatever else we allege on the subject of 19. 
witneaaes, as to their being friendly, inimical, or indif- 



' B; die ot StiOiv be ihonU leem to imply bath ol roXaioi, ind »1 
IetAc 'piafaraf the 6nt i«ii>OT«d b; time, the lul b; thoit being un- 
concenwd in the preient quotion, which mi; be caDiidcnid in one lente 
u a diilucc in pmnt of inlereet at leut. 

' TA ic naiAv sir' mrorlirrti sal nrffiqroi d^Mvwc. Gregor. Nat.iv 
£rix- Hooker, vol. ii, p. 26. 

h2 
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ferent, of good character, or bad, or neither parti- 
cularly, and whatever other distinctions of this kind 
there happen to be, must be alleged from the same 
places out of which we adduce enthytnenis. 
30. But on the subject o[ Deeds, pleading is useful so far 
' aa regards enhancing or depreciating their authority, 
or showing them to be valid, or void; in showing, if 
they exist on your own side, that they are deserving 
credit and valid ; if, however, they be on your adver- 
31. To be sary's side, in showing the contrary. Now in order to 
!^euw! '^^ them out as deserving credit or undeserving it, 
ArzsncDU there is no difference from the process respecting wit- 
hu them on i^BBes. For of whatever characters those who have 
bitiide. iubscribed, or bad the custody' of the deeds happen 
to be, of the same authority will the deeds themselves 
also be. When, however, the deeds are acknowledged 
to have been made, we must, in case they be on our 
side, aggrandize their authority ; for a deed is law, pri- 
vate and particular". And deeds do not make valid 
the law, but the law makes valid those deeds which are 
conformable to law. And, in short, the law is itself a 
sort of deed; so that whoever casts discredit on, or 
32. does away deeds, does away, in fact, with law. More- 
over the greater part of the bargains of men, and their 
voluntary transactions, are carried on by qteans of 
deeds : so that if these become invalid, the intercourse 

I Thnt it ii one of the irgumenti in &Tour of tbe lalidit; of tlM pro- 
pheciei otoDT Stviour'* cobudb, tluit tbej are contiined in booki of wbich 
the J«w), mbo ti« the enemiet of Cbrittianil;, hid the culodj. See 
Home'* SenDOD on " Tbe cue of the Jewi." 

> Law ii euentlelly dutiognithed from deeda or prima compacti, in 
thtlit ii t mli; ■< far & compact is I pnunile proceeding/roM oi. law b a 
command directed lo ui. The language of i compact is, ' I vrill, or will 
not. do this ;' that of a liw is, ' Then sbatt, or ibalt not, do it.' It is tme 
there is an obligaiion which a compaEt carries with it, equal io point of 
conscience to that of ■ law; bat then the oiiginal of the obligation is dif- 
feienL Id compacts we oanelTes determine and pramiie what shall be 
done, before we are obliged to do it ; in laws we ai« obliged to act without 
ouneire* determining or prominng en; thing at all." Blaekitoiie, Com- 
ment. iDlnid. j a, p. 46. 
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of mankind with each other is subverted. And it is 23. Ai«u- 
eas; enough to discover what other topics are adapted bl^^^ 
to the purpose. But should the deeds be opposed to ^** »>*ii| 
you, and on the side of your adversary, theae argu- tide, 
ments will be to your purpose : — ^first, those with which 
one would contend against a Uw which made against 
him ; for it is absurd if we think we are not bound to 
obey the taws, unless welt enacted, and if the legisla- 
tors have been guilty of mistaking their point, but yet 
hold it necessary to abide by mere deeds. Next to 34. 
argue that the judge is an arbiter of what is just, that 
lie ought therefore to regard, not the matter of the 
deed, but something partaking more of justice. And 
that it is not possible to alter what is just, either by 
fraud or force ; for it has an existence in the nature of 
things": deeds, however, are made both by persons as. 
who are imposed on, and those who are compelled to 
make them. Observe, moreover, whether it be in op- 
position to any written law, or any universal prindple 
of right, and to the principles of justice and honour; 
whether again it be opposed to other later or earlier 
deeds ; for either the later are valid, and the earner 
invalid ; or the earlier are correct, and the later have 
been obtained by stratagem ; urging whichever of these 
cases may happen to suit the purpose. Have an eye 
moreover to the matter of expediency, whether the 
deed atand in any respect in the way of the judges, and 
every other such consideration, for these may also be 
easily discovered. 

Torture is a kind of evidence, and appears to carry 26. 
with it absolute credibility, because a kind of constraint *^: j*^""* 
is applied. Now, it is not at all difficult respecting this evidence. 
to discern those considerations which the cause admits 
of, and to set them forth ; out of which, should the when on 
torture be on our side, it is possible to enhance its °*"' *'^- 
value, by insisting that of all evidence this alone is true. 
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When Should it be, however, opposed to us, and on the Bide 
aguDit ni. ^f Qjjj^ adversary, one may do away with the very truth, 
by declaiming against every sort of torture ; for that 
men, when constrained, speak falsehood no lets than 
truth, and will persist in not speaking the truth ; and 
will easily falsify, as being likely the sooner to get off" : 
and one ought to hare it in hie power to allege, over 
and above all these considerations, some actual in- 
stances, which the judges are acquainted with, besides 
topics such as I have described. 
3T. On the subject of oaths we may make a four-fold 
a four-fold ' division ; for a party either tenders an oath, and ac- 
divuion cepts it; or he does neither; or he does tbe one, and 
i. not the other; that is, he either tenders, but does not 
■|!- accept it ; ot accepts, but does not tender it ^ More- 
iT. over, it may happen in a di£ferent way from this still, 
supposing the oath to have been previously taken by 
this or thai party. 
28. i. When !• Now, an advocate does not tender an oath on the 
reftura'u S'**'"'d that men easily forswear themselves ; and be- 
uoder the canse tbe other party will take it, and never repay ; but 
^ ' that he is of opinion that the judges, if his adversary 

does not take the oath, will give a verdict against him: 
that he esteems tbe risk which depends on the judges 
the preferable one, for in them he reposes confidence, 
but in his adversary, none. 
SQ.ii.when S. But an advocate decUnet accepting it on the 
lo iccw ii. 8^°""^ of its being an oath for a pecuniary object; 

' Tbs Pindecta (lib. xlviii, til. xvili) codIud the ■eDtimeaU of the pioU 
eminent civiliani on the subject of tartaie. Thej con6i]e it to lUvei ; ud 
Vipien acknowledges, that " Res est fragilii, el periculoM, et qua leri- 
tatem fallert." 

P Howerer itnagelj this wrangliag for the adminiitration of oaths maj 
sound, at the present day, when Ibey ue vnifonnl; insisted on, yet in the 
early periods of oui own history the evidence for accused persons against 
the king could not be eiamined on aalh,~nor till the itign of Anne could 
an; one accused of Aslony }RTiduce witnesses on oath. Edin. Review, 
No. Ixiiii, Art. 3, p. 79, 80. It was not till lo late •• the reign of Anne, 
that the English eouru were authorised to administer an oath to penons 
railed hy a prieoner on his defence. 
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and because, if be were a worthlesB fellow, he would 
forswear bimself without more ado ; since it were better 
Burely to be a vilUin for Bcnne object, rather than for 
none ; for if be but take the oath, he will gain his cause, 
if he decline taking it, he will not Thus, then, bis not 
taking it will be from virtuouB motives, not from fear 
of forswearing himself; here, too, the saying of Xeno- 
pbanes is in point, viz. that this sort of appeal, made 
by an impious man to a pious, is not fair, but is just 
such an one, as if a robust fellow were to challenge an 
infirm man, either to strike him, or to get beaten 
himself. 

8. If, however, he accepts it, the advocate alleges so. 
that he feels confidence In himself, but none in bis ad- ^1' a^^^, 
versary. Let bim also declare, inverting the saying of ■<■ 
Xeoophanes, that it is fair enough if the impious man 
tenders the oath, and the pious man takes it ; also, 
that it is surely a strange thing that a man should be 
unwilhng hinuelf to take an oath, in a question about 
which he calls on the judges to ^ve their verdict on 
oath. 

4. If, however, he tenders the oath, let bim insist 3i. 
that a willingness to intrust the question to the gods {^ teaden 
is a matter of piety; and that his adversary need call it. 
on no other judges, since he throws the decision of the 
case into his own hands ; and that an unwillingness to 
take an oath, in a question about which he calls upon 
other people to swear, is absurd. 

Now, as it is thus plain how we are to speak in re- 33. Argu- 
ference to each [of the four smtple cases], it will also JJ^^" 
be plain how we are to speak when taking them con- taken con- 
jointly; supposing, for instance, either that yourself '°"' ^ 
are willing to take the oath, but not to tender it ; or, if 
you tender it, but are not imlUng to taie it ; or if you 
are inclined both to take it and to tender it; or to do 
neither; for these coses must be made up of those 
above mentioned, so that our reasonings must also be 
made up of those above stated. 
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Aigomenu But if a fbnser oath, and that contradictory of your 
iiooi'm^ present, baa been taken by yourself, you bave to make 
hubecD out ihat it is not perjury; for injustice is essentially 
ffoAot^ory, and perjury is injustice; but tbat wbicb ia 
done under constraint, or deceit, is otvoUaUary, [and 
33. Ferjorj. tberefore not unjust.] Here then we may introduce 
the saying about perjury, viz. " that it is a thing not 
of the tongue, but of the mind." If, however, an oath 
of this description shall have been taken by your ad- 
versary, declare " tbat he who abides not by what he 
has sworn to, subverts every thing which is established ; 
for this is tbe reason that judges administer the law 
only on oath :" exclaim, too, " that these men ore call- 
ing on you, judges, to abide by those oaths, by virtue 
of taking which you give your verdict; and do they 
not themselves abide by tbem?" And whatever else 
one may allege inway of amplification. So much, then, 
for tbe subject of proof not originated by art. 
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The neceinty ofmveiting the Judge with aJimntrtMe 
feeling. 

The materials, then, from wbicb we must exhort and i. imku- 
dissuade, praise and blame, accuse and defend, the no- *'?^'^f^' 
tions also and propoudons, useful in order to render rwfflctrov 
these points credible, are those [wbicb we have dis- ^T»'™c* 
cussed] : for respecting these questions, and out of 
diese sources, are enthymems deduced, so that an ora- 
tor, thus provided, ma; speak on each separate de- 
partment of questions. But as rhetoric has in view 2, 
the coming to a decision (for in deliberative oratory, 
the assembly arrive at decisions ; and the sentence of 
a court of justice is ipso facto a decision); it is neces- 
sary to look not only to your speech in what way that 
will be of a character to convince and persuade, but 
also to invest yourself with a certain kind of character, 
and the judge with a certain kind of feeling. For it 3. 
u a point of great consequence, particularly in deli- 
berative * cases ; and, next to these, in judicial ; as well 

' ThDM aubjtcU tboat which datiberativa oratory ii concarned, laul of 
all idmit any thing like abaoluU ceitaiiilf, for we cw only farm conjee- 
turaa of whit will ba (nun what bu b««ii ; and Ariitatls bu liiMdy told 
D*. " that mBn land a raaditr u>d man implicit bslief to tba good on all 
qticMioDi whalwaver j but on those whotM nataie precludes our anivii^ 
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that the speaker seem to be a man of a certain cha- 
racter, as that his audience conceive him to be of a 
certain disposition toward themseWes; moreover it is 
of consequence if your audience chance to be them- 
4. selves also disposed in a certun way. Now, as to a 
speaker's appearing to be Ainue^of a certain charac- 
ter, this point is more available in deliberations : but 
the disposing the auditor in a certain way, in judicial 
cases ; for things do not show themselves in the same 
tight to persons affected by love and by hatred, nor to 
those under emotions of anger, as to those who are 
disposed to placability ; hut they appear either utterly 
different in character, or at least different in degree. 
For to a judge who is affected by love toward the party 
respectbg whom he pronounces hie decision, that party 
appears either not at all to be unjust, or to be so in a 
very trivial degree. To a judge, however, who is af- 
fected by hatred, the case has a contrary appearance. 
So also to a person who is eager and sanguine, the 
proposed object, if pleasant, takes the appearance, as 
well of being likely to accrue, as of being likely to 
prove really a good ; white by one who is indifferent 
and reluctant, the opposite view is taken. 
6. Iliree Now, there are three causes of a speaker's deserving 
^"the ora- belief; for so many in number are the qualities on ac- 
'""hSirf" *•'""* ^^ which we tend our credit, independently of 
■.fp^aic. proof adduced; and these are prudence, moral excel- 
iii i^ww '^''^> "*^ *-^^ having our interests at heart''; (for men 
are fallacious in what they allege or advise by reason, 
6. either of all, or some, of these causes ; for either, from 
waat of ability, they do not rightly apprehend the 
question; or, rightly apprehending it, from their de- 
pravity, they do not tell you what they think ; or, being 
men both of ability and moral excellence, they have 

■t caitUDlj, but compali oi to ranUD in doubt, we iclj mtfrtljt m Unbi." 
book i, chap, ii, f 4. 
■ See Periclw'* dcTonce of himttlf, IIiucjhI. Ii, 60 ; (ud tbove, book i. 
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not your intereata at heart, on which account it is poa- 
rible they should not give you the best advice, though 
fully knowing what ia beat ;) and besidea these there 
ia no other: it followa therefore, of courae, that the 
speaker who appears to possess all these qualities, ia 
considered by his audience as deserving credit '. Now, ^> ^b 1"o 
the means by which men may appear virtuous and pru- cau*^- 
dent, are to be derived from what has been laid down ^'^' 
on the subject of the virtues ; for it is by help of the 
very same things, that an orator may invest himself, 
and any one else, in a certain character. The subject B- ThBln. 
of feeling an interest, and of friendliness, nnist be dis- known by 
cussed in my treatise of the pasaiona, commencine ^ "°'*,'. , 

, ,,n'.ii 11- 1 tioni.whioh 

bencefortn. Passions" however are, ail emotiona what- mmt iban- 

aoever, on which pain and pleasure are consequent, ["^i^*^"' 
by whose operation, undergoing a change, men differ 
in respect to their decisions : for instance, anger, pity, 
fear, and whatever other emotions are of auch a na- 
ture, and tboae opposed to them. But it will be fitting 9. Tbe du- 
to divide what I have to aay, respecting each, '"to^^J^^j^ 
three conuderations ; to consider, respecting anger for >1um LcsIs 
example, how those who are susceptible of anger are ^^.^^ "*' 
affected; with whom they usually are angry; and on Ir 
what occasiona. For, granted that we be in possMsion iii. 
of one, or even two of these points, and not of them 
all, it will be impossible for us to kindle anger in the 
breast ; and in the case of the rest of the passions in a 
similar way. In the same way, then, as on the subjects 
treated of above I have separately drawn up the se- 
veral propositions, so let me do in respect of these 
also, and make my distinctions according to the man- 
ner specified. 

^ A celebnted ichalar of Ihe prewDt dty, ■fler haviag dtMcribed tbs 
«loqiuac« of Ur. Foi, >1 renunksblj chmcteriied by grioric i0i*H, pro- 
Mcdilkni — "Hie de cann, quM lodienti mihl motui adbibarc voloit, 
ilE lenipti io uumo oratorii impraui et iDMti «h ridebuinir." Fur'i 
Pref. to BeUeoden, p. 12, edit. 1787. 

' The deSaition, giran more briefly in line Ethici, ii " olc iirirai ^iovi 
qXiirq." Elb. Nich. ii, S. 
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Pertotu agaiiut whom Anger itfeit, and btf whom, 
attdwhy. 

1. Aopr Let anger be defined* to be "a desire accompanied 

by pun or a revenge vhich presents itself, on account 
of an apparent slight from persons acting toward one's 

2. Aa^ ii self, or some of one's ftiends, unbecomingly." Now, if 
ihei^-'^ anger be this, it must be that he who is affected by 
Tidual, not anger, is so affected invBriably towards some indindaal 

ipecias. ^j.^^ instance, towards Cleon), but not towards niaw- 
kittd^, generally : and this, because the individual has 
already wrought some indignity, either on himself or 
Idiiandad some of hisfriends, or intends doing so. It tniut be 
"^ P °^' also that there is a sort of pleasure consequent on all 
anger, arising out of the hope of avenging one'a self ; 
for the idea of attaining what one desires is pleasant ; 
and no one is desirous of objects which appear im- 
practicable to hnn ; and he who is under the affection 
of anger is desirous of objects which appear practicable 
to him. Wherefore it has been happily remarked of 
anger that it is, 

" Far, &r too dear to every mortal breast. 
Sweet to the sonl, as honey to the taste ^." 

Because a sort of pleasure is consequent on it, as well 
on this account, as because men linger in thought on 
compassing revenge. Now the phantasy which then 
3 We hel '"'^^^ excites a pleasure within us, as do the phanta- 
u«eraD«c- sies of dreams. But as a slight is the operation of an 
opinion conceived of an object which appears not worth 



•light. 



■ 'OpiEic itTiXuir^.*c. Eth, Nich. 

^ Corapua lib. i, c. li, $ 9, oilile jip ipjUitTai ry iimirif, e. r. X. 

° Compare book i, chap, xi, j 13) tai iJiobook i,chkp. i,$I7. Thit 
ii sipieiwd in the Elhici, lib. iti, c. viii, Koi ol iwOfmni tH ipyiiifutiM 
;iiv Ai-yiKm, rtiiMpatjuvvt J" ^^citui, 

' Pope'i traaiUtioa of Hauler. 
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consideration (for we esteem things absolutely bad, and 
those which are good, and what ctHiduces to them, to 
be worth some consideration ; that however which is 
mere nothing, or absolutely trivial, we conceive worth 
none). There are three species of slight, contempt, T^ree iw- 
vexatioiisness, and contumely: for he who manifests ^^, 
contempt is guilty of a slight, since men contemn what-'- "^"^t^ 
ever they thinic worth nothing, and what is worth no- h. lirqpuw- 
thing, they slight. Again, he who is vexatious ap- '^'ko^^ 
pears to contemn, for vexatioutness is a thwarting 4. 
another's wishes, not that any thing may accrue to the 
person himself who so impedes, but in order that some- 
thing may not accrue to that other. Since, then, he 
slights not with a view to any advantage to himself, it 
is plain that he conceives you can neither hurt bun, 
(for, if he did, he would be afraid, and would not be 
guilty of slight,) nor can benefit him in any respect 
worth mentioning, since he would otherwise hold you 
in condderation, in order to become your friend*. He, 6- 
tfW, who acts contumeliouily manifests slight ; for con- 
ittmeltf is the doing and saying those things about which 
the person who is the subject of this treatment, has 
feelings of delicacy, not with a view that any thing 
should accrue to himself, other than what arises to him 
in the act, hut in order that he may be gratified ; for 
they who requite an injury, do not act contumeliously, 
but take revenge. Now the cause of the pleasure felt 6. 
by those who act contumeliously, is that, by injuring, 
they conceive themselves to be more decidedly supe- 
rior: on which account young men and the rich are 
given to contumely, for in manifesting the contumely, 

• It ii >n BiMDtul fettare of vuatioaineu, tnd in hcl of evsi; sp«ciei 
of flight, th&t tliara ia ■ lottl absance of any aelfiih motive on tho part of 
bin who oftr* it) ihe appeannca of anj inch motive haviog actuated 
bim, would be » mIto to the pride of him who ii made the Babjectofnich 
tieatmenl j bat to be eipoted to an opinioD that ods ii utteil; beoealh 
cODudertUon (iifyt npl rh fnilfvit 4&dv ^irituvov), ii a reBectioo to 
which no peiWD, actuated b; the common feelings of oui nataie, ever can 
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they coDceire themselfes superior. To contumely be- 
longs the witbholdiog of respect; but be who with- 
faotds respect, manifests slight ; for that which is of no 
value, is held in no consideration, either good or bad. 
On which principle Achilles, in hia anger, says, " He 
hath withheld from me respect, for he hath seised and 
possesses my prize himself, having taken it from me." 
And again, " Like some unregarded vagabond ;" as 
though he were, on this account, affected by anger. 
">• Now people thiok it becoming that they should be 
looked up to by their inferiore, whether in birth, 
power, or moral excellence, or generally speaking, in 
whatever respect one may happen to he much supe- 
rior : thus the rich man thinks to be looked up to by 
the poor, in regard to money ; also the man who has 
a faculty of speaking, by him who is destitute of it, in 
the case of speaking; and he who thinks himself worthy 
to bear office, by him who deserves to be subject to 
rule. Whence it has been said 

" Beware ! for dieadfiil is the wrath of kings :" 

and in another place, 

" "Tis suie the mighty will revenge at last :" 

for they feel indignant by reason of their superiority. 
8. Moreover [men think it becoming that they should be 
looked up to] by those at whose hands they think they 
ought to receive good; and these are such as they 
have benefited, or continue to benefit, whether in their 
own persons, or as instruments of any one, and whom 
any of their relatives have benefited, or wish, or did 
wish to benefit. 
9. With 1. From hence it is by this time manifest both under 

\am ^' *'""^ affections as regards themselves, and with what 
bow *i. objects, and for what reasons, men feel anger. For as 
«™»ii^.° regards themselves, it is when they happen to be ag- 
grieved, since he who is aggrieved is anxious for some- 
thing. Now a man [will feel thus aggrieved,] as well 
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on any penon'a clashing with him in regard to any ob- 
ject, direetltfi when he is thirsty, for example, in re- 
gard to drinking : as also should they not d^ecUy clash, 
yet will he appear to do the same thing ; and if a per- 
son thwarts, or does not cooperate with one, and if a 
person annoys one in any respect, when tbos circum- 
stanced, one feek anger against all these. On which lo. 
account people who are ill, in poverty, love, thirst, in a 
word, who are under desire, and ful of succesa, these 
all are fretful and irritable, and particularly with those 
who slight their present condition : the sick man, for 
example, is annoyed by those who slight him in regard 
to his disease; the poor man too, with those who do so 
in regard to his poverty ; and the warrior, in regard to 
war ; the lover, in regard to love ; and in other cases 
nmilarly, for each one has the way paved to the feeling 
anger in each case, by the passion which exists in bis 
mind. Again, a man is nettled should he happen to be ii. 
expecting the very opposite of what results; for that 
puns one more deeply which falls out very unexpect- 
edly ; just in the same ratio as that which is very unex- 
pected delights, should it be what one wishes for. On 
which account seasons, times, dispositions, and ages, 
which class of them are readily excited to anger, and 
when, and how, will be plun from this which I have 
aaid ; also it will be plain that they are then excited 
with greater readiness, when more immediately influ- 
enced by these circumstances. As then regards the 
persons themselves, under these dispositions it a that 
they are readily excited to anger. 

3. But people feel anger towards those who laugh at i2.T»wtn]a 
them excessively, and gibe, and scoff at them, for these ]^°™ ^ 
treat them with contumely; with such also as hurt 
tbem in all particulars, of such a natnre as are tokens 
of contumely : these of course must be sucli as neither 
are in requital for any tbiug, or beneficial to those who 
are the agents '; for this b enough to make it appear 

' Here >Im AriMotl* nnintiiiii ibc ibnttule axcluiian of any thing lika 
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13. to be an act solely of contumel; : towards those also 
who underrate and despise what tbenuelves take a 
warm interest io ; thus all those who are fond of philo- 
sophy, are angry if any one undervalues philosophy ; 
so, too, they who embrace the notion of an universal 
idea', are nettled if a person despises the doctrine; 

14. and as regards other things in a similar manner. But 
all this will he felt much more keenly, if these persons 
suspect that the qualities so underrated do not really 
belong to them, or not completely, or not firmly, or that 
they do not appear to belong to them ; since, if they 
conceive themselves to be very strong in the points on 
which they happen to be rallied, they do not regard tt^, 
and anger is felt towards friends, in a greater degree 

15. than towards such as are not friends ; because people 
conceive it to be more fitting to receive good at their 

16- hands than not: also towards those who have been in 
the habit of honouring or bestowing consideration on 
them, if, on tbe contrary, they do not keep on the same 
terms with them ; because people conceive themselves 
despised by them, for otherwise they would do as be- 
fore. Towards those also who do not requite a kind- 

17. ness, or who do not return an equivalent, towards 
those also who thwart them, if they be inferiors ; for 
these all appear to despise them, the latter as though 
they were their inferiors, the former as though [tbe 

IB. kindness had been received] from inferiors. Men feel 
it also in a greater degree towards persons of no ac* 
count, should they slight them ; for anger is supposed 
to arise from a slight, and to exist towards persons 
whose conduct misbecame them; now it becomes in- 

19. feriors to make no manifestation of slight. Towards 



wlf-iaterett u chincteiutic of thii ipeciea of iXiyttpia. Sm note on the 
ImI chapt«t. 

■ Alluding to PUto'a doctrine of IdMs, which Ariitotk himielf m 
wknnly coatroverted. See Elh. Nicb. i, 6. 

^ 3«e chmp. iv, $ 14, where he uyi, we >re fond of thoie who fnaae ui 
on pwnli where we ateem duimItoi weak. 
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friends, ange]- is felt if they do not or speak not well; 
and still more so if they do the contrary ; also if they 
should not perceive us to be in want, just as the Plex< 
ippua' of Antipho was angry with Meleager; for not 
to perceive this is a token of slight, since in regard to 
those for whom we feel deference, this does not escape 
our notice :* towards those also it is felt who exult in 20. 
their misfortunes ; and, in a word, towards such as are 
in good spirits amid their misfortunes ; for this marks 
either a foe, or one who manifests slight: towards 
those also who do not care if they give ua pain ; where- 
fore, men feel anger towards those who announce evil 
tidings''. Against those also is anger felt who either 3i, 
readily listen to, or scrutinise our failings; for they re- 
semble persons who slight us, or who are our enemies; 
since a friend sympathises with one, and all men, as 
their peculiar failings are scrutinised, feel pain. More- Z2. Towards 
over men feel anger towards those who slight them in ju^i^h^ 
the presence of five descriptions of persons, viz. in the beiore ptr- 
presence of tliose whom they emulate, whom they ad- dncrip- 
mire, by whom they are desirous of being admired, in I^PJ- 
whose presence they are alive to deUcacy of feeling, liiey emt- 
and before those who have a delicacy of feeling to- jf^i^j^ 
wards then; if before these any one should slight they idmiie. 
them, they feel anger more sensibly : with those also do ^hom'tbcy 
men feel angry who slight them in such respects, as it wish to be 
is disgraceful for them not to stand up in defence of; in iv. Befate 
reeard to parents, for instance, or children, wives, or *''"" "if? 

* .... . . 1 11 "• Misibla 

persons in subjection: with those, too, who make no of delicate 
return of favours ; for the slight then is contrary to what '"b\^"„ 
is becoming: and with those who play off sarcasms thow who 
upon them when seriously engaged ; for sarcasm has an cacjoff^i- 
air of contempt: also with those who benefit others, ifiogtowaida 
they do not also benefit them ; since this also carries . 

24. 
■ Fleiippoi was > brother ot Alltuca, Meleager'i mothw, and a cbarac- S5. 
Mr in a play of ADtipho'a, now loit. 

* And the fint brioger of uDwelconc news 
Hath but a loiing office. Shelspeare. 
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an ail of contempt, the not thinking them worthy what 
26. all are worthy of. Also the letting a man escape our 
memory is a thing very apt to provoke anger; for ex- 
ample, the neatly forgetting even his name, since for- 
getfuloess aeema to be an indication of slight; because 
forgetfulness arises from disregard, and disregard is a 
21- kind of slight. Now, it has been told you agaioflt 
whom men feel anger, and under what dispositions, and 
why'. It evidently will be needful for an orator to 
work up his audience by his speech, into such a frame 
of mind as Aat under which men are prone to anger, 
and his adversary, too, as being obnoxious to that on 
accoturt of wbich men feel anger, and as being sudi an 
one as people feel anger againsb 



Tie PeraoTu susceptible of Placability, also those to- 
wards whom, and the occasions on which it itfeU, 

1. As the feeling anger is the opposite of being appeased, 
and anger itself of placability, we must ascertain with 
what dispositions men are placable, towards whom tbey 
are thus affected, and by what means they are ap- 
3. pUcaU- peased. Let placability, then, be defined to be " a aub- 
lUy defined, jjjjj^g (j„j appeasment of anger*." Now, if men feel 
wham man ^Dger towards those who slight them, and if slight be 
anplw- voluntary, it is plain that they are placable in regard 
to those who do no such thing, or who either do so, or 
4. appear to do eo, involnntarily : towards those also who 
wish the contrary of what they do; and those who be- 
have in the same way toward diemselves also, for no 

' Vide this chapter, ^ 3. 

* Thi> pMiioft, diSereal Irom all the atheri , snppoMi the prevkiu ei- 
iiteoce of another ia the mind, the emoitoni of which it may be taid to 
allay more properly, than to be itself an aniotioa. Bochefoucault, Haxim 
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one seems likely himself to be guilty of slight towards 
himself. Men are thus disposed also towards such as 5. The re* 
acknowledge and repent of their guilt ; for taking their p*='""- 
feeling of pain for what they bare done as a punish- 
uent, they are appeased: — there is proof of this in the 
case of chastising serrants ; for we cbasdse more tIo- 
lently those who contradict us, and deny their guilt; 
bat towards such as acknowledge themselves to be 
justly punished, we cease from our wratb''; the reason 
of which is, that the denial of what is eyident is a sort 
of impudence, and impudence is slight and contempt : 
therefore we are not alive to sense of shame, in regard 
to those whom we despise very much. Men are thus fi-Thehum- 
disposed also towards those who htmble themselves be- *' 
fore them", and do not contradict their imputations; 
for they appear to acknowledge themselves inferior; 
but inferiors fear us, and no one who fears is guilty of 
slight. But the fact that anger ceases towards such 
as humble themselves, even dogs evince by their not 
biting those who sit as suppliants. Placability is also ?■ Thote 
felt towards such as are earnestly attentive, where they tentive lo 
are themselves attentive ; for they think themselves re- ^■ 
garded with attention, and not despised : towards such 
as [tubtequently to their manifesting slight] have grat!- B. 
fied us in more important points, and with those who 
implore us, and deprecate our anger; for these are 
more humble : towards those also, who are not given 9. 
to contumely, nor to jeering one; and who do not 
manifest slight towards any one, or towards those alone 
who are not good men, and not towards such as we 
ourselves are. In a word, we should consider the sub- lo. 
ject of placability, from the opposite of the doctrine of 
anger. Once more, it is felt towards those whom men wbon w« 
fear, or have a delicacy toward ; for so long as they are '""' 
thus aflected, they are not influenced by anger; since 

^ " A toft tDiwer turntUi wnaj wrath." 

' Seethe inuanca of Ahib'ihaiiulliltion of himieir, <1 Kiogs ui, 27.) 
and that orthsHiDsritei, (Jonah iu,5, etc.), to which we may add David, 
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it is impossible to feel anger and fear at the same dme. 

"•T«ftrf* Again, people either do not feel anger at all, or feel it 

"'^' in a leas degree, towards those who have themseWes 

acted under the influences of anger; for these appear 

to have acted, not ftotu any motive of slight; for no 

12. one who is angry with you slights you ; since slight is 

unattended by pain, anger, however, is so attended. 

Thus are they also disposed towards such as regard 

them with respect. 

It is evident, also, that men are placable, when in a 
ra apt frame of mind contrary to the feeling of anger ; thus in 
"bl^ ^'^' ^K^u^i^^'i^i i<> mirth, in festivity, amid rejoicings, or a 
how'tSect- course of success and of gratification, or, in a word, 
*^' when in a state of freedom from pain, and amid chas- 

tened pleasure, and virtuous hope. Those, too, who 
have suffered some time to elapse, and are not fi-esh 
from the influence of anger ; for time makes anger 
13. When cease''. Also vengeance previously taken on one ob- 
)[^^^ ject allays the anger felt against another, even if he be 
taken. more violent. For which reason, Fhilocrates, when 
some one asked him " how it was, as the populace 
were enraged with him, that he did not make his de- 
fence," very justly said, " I will not do it yet." — " But 
when will you?"^" I will do it, when I see some one 
else criminated." For people, after they have ex- 
hausted their anger on some other object, become 
placable ; which happened in the case of Ergophilus ; 
for the populace, though more indignant with him 
than with Callisthenes, yet acquitted him, because, on 
the day before, they had condenmed Callisthenes to 
M. death. Men are thus disposed if they have convicted 
the object, and if he have suffered a greater ill than 
they, with all their anger, would have themselves in- 

' Cleon wu aw«rs of thii when he eicluiued igunit ■ ucoDd hearing 
of IheMilylcDteaDi; — ein>;iJ{w fity rvv xP^vod Juirp^^vl/iiraur^vruv, 

i lor! rpit Twv iituniK6mr fuiXXav. 6 jAp wa6iiv rf> tpdaavn ip^v. 
ripf TJ ipjf irt^lpxtTiu. Thncjd. iii, 38. 

Xpjvor 7^ rb/uipjit Oiit. Soph. Elec. 179. 
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flicted ; for tbey think they have gotten, u it were, 
their revenge. Again, if they are aware that they are 
thenuelves unjust, and suffer deservingly * ; because IS- 
anger is not felt at what is just ; for in that case men 
no longer conceive themselves sufferers contrary to 
what is becoming ; but anger was defined to be such a 
feeling. On which account we should preface punish- 
ment with a sort of lecture; for thus even slaves feel 
less indignant at being punished. Moreover they are 16. Wbea 
thus disposed, if they conceive that the sufferer wilt;,"",^ 
not perceive that he is punished by ihem, and in return >'bi«. 
for what they have suffered ; for anger is felt against 
individuals : and this is plain iVom the definition. 
Hence is it said in the poem with great propriety, 
" Go, say 'twas Ulysses, subverter of cities," etc.; as 
though the hero had not been revenged, unless Poly- 
phemus perceived both by whom', and in return for 
what^, he suffered. So that men are not angry with 
any who are no longer sensible; neither any longer 
with those who are dead", as being persons who have 

■ Wall Ulottnited in Richard tlie Fint'a ptidon of Bennn) da Goni- 
doa, on hii dsatb-bed; — " Wrstcb," >ajd the Kiiig."wbat havelever 
dona to you to obligB joa to seek my life V " What hkie -Jtia dona to 
toe 1" cooli; replied the priionar : " yon killed, with your own huidi, my 
father uid my two brotlien ; aod yoa intended to have hanged myMlf," 
etc. Ricbaid, stnuk with the leawDableneu of thU reply, and humbled 
tij the near approach of death, ordered Gonrdon to be Ml at liberty, end > 
■uro of mosey to be gicen to him. Hume. 
' Thui GloucaatiT, in Heniy VJ, 

Down, down to hell, and say — I lent thee Ihitber, etc. 
( AgWD, in the ^nnd, the hero t«lU Toinus, 

Pallet to hoc ratneia, Pallu 
Inunolat. 
* nStfa tvafAvtia ry ^t Tohnf mmantTiBtTtu, Syne*. QooUd in 
Uookai, T, $ 7, vol. ii, p. 26. Compare Byron'a tragedy of the Two Foi- 
cari, act. v, laet scene : 

Barbabioo (fa Lomfiinii). — What ait thou wiiting. 
With each an eamett hrow, upon thy tableti 1 
LoaanAHo (fonting to tht Dagt'i body) — That ht hai paid nte.* 
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endured tbe extremity of Baffering ; nor with those who 
wfll not be susceptible of pain, nor feel the piuusbioeid 
inflicted, a point of which those affected by anger ar« 
desirous. On which account the poet, wishing to re- 
strain Achilles from his anger against Hector now that 
he is dead, aptly says, " In his madness he is vexing • 
IT. How senseless clod." It is evident that arguments must be 
WDMie^he deduced from the topics here furnished, by those who 
auaicDce. would appease their audience; by worldly up the 
iearert themselves into feelings such as I have de- 
scribed ; and those with whom they are enraged, either 
as objects of feu-, or as deserving teverence, or as per- 
sons who have benefited them, or as having been in- 
voluntary agents, or as now exceedingly pained at 
what they have done. 



Tke Characters tomarda whom men etitertam/neiidtjf 
feelings, or Iiatred ; and the reatons why. 

'■ Let us discuss the characters towards whom men bear 
friendly feelings, and hatred, and the reasons why they 
do so; getting out with a definition of friendliness and 
3 Defmi- the act of cherishing this feeling. liOt the bearing 
fnendll- friendly feeling, then, be defined to be " the wishing a 
■■'"• person what we think good, for his sake and not for 

our own, and, as far as is in our power, the exerting 
ourselves to procure it. And a friend is he who en- 
tertains and meets a return of this feeling*. And 
those people consider themselves frieoda who consider 
themselves to stand thus affected towards each other. 
3- To**nli These considerations being laid down, of necessity 
feel it. i' mutt be, that one who participates in another's joy 
at good fortune, and in his sorrow at what i^ggrieves 

* Thui tbe fettiDg discussed in the Ethiei is called (Scout Iv dvnn- 

ttevOin fi4 XavBirmira. Etb. NJcb. viii, 2. 
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laaa. Dot from any other motive, but eimply for hU 
sake, is his fiieod. For every one, whoi that happens 
which he vishesr rejoices; but when the contrary hap- 
pens, all are grieved. So that the pain and fdeasure 
BMn feel are an indication of their wiehes. Those, too, *■ 
are friends, to whom the sane things are become by 
Ah time good, and the same evil; those, too, who are 
friends and to& to the same persons, for these must 
Beeessarily desire simitar objects. So that be who 
wi^s fiu Another what he does for himself, appears ' 
to be a friend to that other. Men love also those who ^ Benefic- 
have benefited either themselves, or. those for whom 
tliey havp a regard ; whether in important particulars, 
or with readiness ^ and for their own sahes, or those 
whom ^ey deem willing to benefit them. Again, 6- 
people love the friends of their friends, and such as 
dierisb friendly feelinge towards those for whom they 
do themselves; likewise those who are loved by such 
ae are beloved by themselves ; those also who ate ene* ?■ 
mies to the same people, and who hate those whom 
Aey hate themselves, and those who are hated by 
those who also are bated by themselves ; for to all these 
the same objects seem good as to dicanselves; so that 
they wbh for things which are good to them, both 
which were laid down to be characteristic of a friend. 
Moreover men love those who benefit them in regard 8. 
to money matters, and the seouri^ of life; on which 
account people honour the Uberal and brave. They Tb« bmve 
love also the just, of which character they esteem those g -j-^ :^,' 
who do not live at the cost of others, such are all who 
are supported by their bodily labour, and of these are 
husbandmen, and among the rest handicraftsmen in Huibuul- 
particular. They love also the temperate, for they Vj?"- 
are not unjust; and those who are disengaged from 
business, for the sane reason. We love also those of U. 
whom we wish to become the friends, should they ap- 

'' Bis d«l, qui cilo dat. 
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pear to desir« it also. Of thU sort are tlioK who are 
good in respect to moral excellence, and men of ap> 
proved character, either among all men, or among the 
best men, or those vho are held in admiration bjr oor- 
13. Com- selves, or who themselves admire us. Again, we love 
^DioEu, jfjQgg ^iiQ ^^ pleasant companions for passing time, 
or spending a day with ; of this description are the 
good tempered, and such as are not fond of chiding 
those who err, and are not quarrelsome or conten- 
tious'. For all people of this sort are fond of dispute; 
but such as are fond of dispute give us the idea of de- 

13. siring the opposite of what we do. Also those who 
have a happy turn in passing and taking a joke; for 
both seem bent on the same things as their neighbours, 
being able both to endure being ralUed and neatly rat 

14. lying others*'. Men love also those who praise their 
good qualities, and particularly such as they appre- 

16. Those hend not to belong to them : also those who are nest 
d^'" '** ^^^'' appearance, their dress, and their whole man- 

16. ner of living. Also those who do not reproach them 
with errors, nor their own benefits; for both these 
descriptions of people have an air of reproving them. 

17. The People admire also those who forget old grievances ; 
forgiiing. gi,^ ^\^q j^ |,q[ treasure up grounds of quarrel, but 

are easily reconciled; because of whatever disposition 
they show themselves towards others, people naturally 
think they will prove to be of towards themselves aUo: 

15. as also those who do not talk scandal, nor inform them- 
selves of the ilia either of their neighbours or them- 
selves, but of their good points only; for this is the 

c The chiraetei gntn by Clarendan af Sir Edwaid Herbert (afkennudt 
Eul of MontgomBiy), one of the favooritei of Juso I, Mcm* to uiwer 
to ArTilotla'i deicriptioa of ■ peiioD likslj (a concilule fiiendship : — " Ha 
preteoded to do other qualificalioDi iheo to underauul bond and dogi 
*ei7 w«ll ; which his maater loved him Ibe better for, (bein^ it hit Bnt 
comiag to England vecy jeiJoug of those who bad the repntalioii of gnu 
pam.) and to be beliered Kmat and ginerma, which made him man; 
friendi, and lefk him no enemy." Clarendon's HJBlorjr, vol. i, p. 59. 

* See F.lh. Nich. iv. B, 
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ccmdact of a good man. We are friendly disposed also 19. 
towards those who are not at cross purposes with us 
when angry, or seriously engaged; for all such people 
are fond of dispute : towards those also who comport 
themselves seriously towards us; thus, for instance, 
those who admire us, or consider us worthy men, and 
take a pleasure in our society, and who are thus af- 30. 
fected in regard particularly to points about which 
ourselves are desirous to be admired, or to appear ex- 
cellent or agreeable : as also towards our equals, and 31. 
those who have the same objects in view, supposing 
they do not clash with us*, and that their livelihood 
arise not from the same profession, for thus arises an 
instance of the proverb, " Potter hates potter'." We 23. tlom 
stand thus affected towards those also who are de- ^^ '""'»<» 
sirous of the same objects with ourselves, and which 
it is possible for us to participate in as well as them ; 
otherwise, the same collision takes place in this case : 33. 
towards those also, in regard to whom men have them- 
selves in such a way as, while they do not hold them 
cheap, uot to feel shame on mere matters of opinion. 
With this feeling do people regard those also in re- 24. 
apect to whom they feel shame about matters really 
shameful : and those before whom they are studious 
to stand approved, and by whom they wish to be emu- 
lated, yet without being envied, all these men either 
love as friends, or wish to become their friends ; also 2s. 
those with whom they would cooperate toward some 
good, were it not that greater ills are likely thereby 

to befall themselves : and such as resard with friendly 26. Sacb u 
* lOYBtbe 

• So long ai we an imUaled at a mpectfnl duUnce: 

Non iU cutandi cupidiu, quaio propter amoiem 
Quod te imitaii aveo : Lncratiu*. iii, 5. 

«nr pride ii fiatl*rtd ; but whea this imituion bai been bo inccenfiillj 
contiiined bb to merobk esnipetiluni, oni eni; U quickly amikuted. To 
thii poiDt Rocbefoacanlt well obMrrei, — " HioM wbo endearotiT to imi- 
tatt u we like tnnch better than thoie who endeavouT to tgtuil us. Tmi- 
tatioB i* a ugn of sstMro, but eompetitioD of envy." Maxims, No. 113. 
' Two of a trads cen ne'er agree. 
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feeling, the kbeeat equally with the pteseDt; oo whkh 
account all lore those who msnifeat tbia dUpon^n in 
Tegatd to the dead. Also meo entirely love those who 
are particularly zealous for Uieir friends and noTer 
abandon them; for eminently beyond all the good, 
37. The people love those who are good asjriendt. They also 
■ukccre. jg^g jjjQ^ ^|,Q JQ gg( dissemble towards them; of thia 
class are such as menUon their own folings ; for it has 
been said already, that before friends we feel no abama 
about mere matters of opinion ; if, tbea, he who is so 
ashamed has not the feelings of a friend, the man who 
is without such shame bears a resemblaoee to one who 
has friendly feelings. Also we love those who do not 
inspire ns with fear, and before whom we fed confi- 
dence; for no one lores a person whom he fears ■. 
2B. ThiM But the species of friendship are companionship, in- 
^^j^ip timacy, relationship, and the Uke. And the efficient 
39. Cmum causes of friendship are gratuitous benefits, the rei>- 
^fricnd- dering a service unsolicited, and ^e not disclosing it 
after it has been rendered j for thus done the favour 
appears to be solely lor the sake of your friend him- 
self, and from no other motive. 
30. The subject of hatred, however, and of bearing it, 
may, it is ipHain, be considered by taking the contraries. 
ud of But the effioieot causes of hatred are anser, vexatknia- 

Bess, calumny. 
31. Six 1' Now anger arises out of something which has re- 

^^^_ ference to ourselves ; hatred, however, even indepesd- 
betw«enui- ently of any thing having reference to ourselves, since 
^1^ if we conceive a person to be of a certain descripdon, 
we bear hatred towards him. S, And our anger in- 
variably has reference to individual objects, as to 
Calliaa'' or Socrates ; but hatred may be bome even to 

( There U no btr in lore ; tml perfact Im* caitMh out fiar. 1 John, 
it, 18. 

^ CalliMUttUckedbjLneiuiiDliudUlogna, BBlitladTifiH>'4Miffd>^ 
Opanroci wbera Marcnij, tuing Plulox with not going to iboM who doMrre 
richei, M^i, 'Apianiiitv niniXiirw 'IrroiHiif tai KaXXi'f *pot'^it- 
f. 233, Scrip. Gnec. ; >nd Mvernl lima in Ariitopbuiei. 
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whole datsetf tot every one hatei the character of a 
thief and an informer. 3. Again, the one feeling ia to 
be remedied by time ; the other is incurable. 4. Also 
the first is a desire of inflictbg pain on its object, the 
hut of dcHDg him deadly harm; for the angry man 
wishes to be felt', to him who bears hatred this matters 
not; and all things which gire pun maybe felt; but 
what does harm in the highest degree, ia least capable 
of beiog felt, for instance, injustice and folly, for the 
presence of vice does not at all pain [him to whom it is 
present]. 5. And anger is attended by pain, hatred is 
not; for he who is affected by uiger is pained, but be 
who is affected by hatred is not. 6. The former, too, 
bad many ills befiillen the object of bis anger, might be 
inclined to pity hira ; the tatter would not, in any case ; 
for the former wishes Uie object of his anger to suffer 
in his turn, the latter desires the extinction of the ob- 
ject of his hate''. Out of these heads, then, it b plain 32. ThcM 
that the orator may both prove those to be friends and ^g* ^t, 
enemies who really are such, and render such, those me. 
who are not, and may do away the assertions of people 
on Uie subject, and may draw over those who hesitate 
whether an act was done from motives of anger or 
hatred, to whatsoever side he may fix on. 

)3ocbap.iii,$16. Itwu remariudtlutt amui wboUt&cUdbjugci 
dnei not con*idet that he bai hit i«veag«, nnleu tha object percuve both 
alwbow hands, and in niniii fbt wbat, be tnScn. Frain ihii, ai from 
m«Dj othai ofiti dntiaeii*e characterutici, «>oib will be conbiied to be 
ft mora generoM ftmiaa tban BAtaiD. To this pnipow Laid Becon well 
nmarlu, that " Some, wbeatbaj take nTenge,andetiroai the ptity ihonU I 
know whence it comelh : this ii the more generoui ; foi the delight leemeth 1 
to be not >o DiQch in doing the hoit,«i ID making the pert; rapcDt; botbatel 
and cisAjcowardim like the atiow that flielh in the daj-k." Esufi: Of \ 

* Qoem oderunt, peritM eipetont. Enniui ap. Cic. de Off. 
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The nature of Fear, and the objects wAicA excite it, cmd 
the ditpoaitiom under which men are t^tmL 

1. Fewde- Thb sort of things which men fear, and the persons 
^"^ whom, and under what affections as regards them- 
selves, will thus become plain. Now, let fear be de- 
fined to be " A sort of pain or agitation, arising out of 
an idea that an eril, capable either of destroying or 
giving pain, 18 impending on us." People do not fear 
every evil'; for example, a man does not fear lest he 
shall become unjust or stupid ; but people fear all those 
evils whose effect is either a considerable degree of 
pain, or destruction, and these, provided they be not 
far removed, but give one the idea of being close at 
hand, so as to be on the eve of happening^; for they 
do not fear that which is very far off: for all know that 
they shall die ; but since the event is not near, they 
pay no attention to it. 

2. ot^ecu If then fear be this, it must follow that all those 
lioQ it.''*"" *^>"g* ""^ *<* ^ feared which appear to possess great 

power either of destroying, or of hurting, in points 
whose tendency is toward considerable pain. On which 
account even the symptoms of such things are alarm- 
ing, for the evil appears to be at hand ; since this in 
fact is danger, viz. " the approach of what excites fesr." 

3. Danger. Of tfais description, however, are both the hatred and 

the anger of those who have it in their power to do us 
any harm"; for it is evident that they have both the 

■ It is eiMiDtiil to tbit eiil vhidi b tb« object of fe*r, tlut it teem 
quili&od to de>tn>; Or inSict pain. It must be in ^t such an evil ai anger 
would inflict, ratber than wbicb hatfed would. 

* Tbla is ths ducHptioD of evil against wbicb the brsTe mim louil ariu 
hiniteir, or, in tho language ol the Ethics, taa 9ivarov irifipii virifwt 
brra. Eth. Kich. iii. 6. 

' Compare c. 19, j 19. See D>. Johnsoo'i moUvei for soppreiaing 
some of S*T»ge's trmarfci on the great : " What was the result of Mr. S.'« 
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will and the power, so that they are not &r from doing 

it. Alio injoatice, possessed of power; for [it is evi-4.lDjintice. 
dent that it does not-want inclination to do harm] since 
it is from settled inclination that the unjust man is un- 
just. Also insulted virtue, invested with power; for it 6. luulud 
is evident that, invariably, when it is insulted, it deter- "'^*' 
mines on a requital, and now it has the power of exact- 
ing one. The fear also of those who have the power 6. The (tu: 
of domg us any harm, is itself an object (o be dreaded ; ^°^ *°°~ 
for any one, in such circumstances, will of course be 
prepared against us. 

But as men in general are depraved, and may be 7. 
prevailed on by gain, and are timid amid dangers ; it is, 
generally apeaking, a fearful thing to be at the disposal 
of another. So that accomplices in any deed of guilt are Accom- 
to be feared, lest either they should denounce you, or f^"*'- 
abandon you to trial. Also ihose who have the power s. 
to act unjustly, are always objects of fear to such as 
may be attacked by injustice ; for, in nine cases out of 
ten, a man when he has the power, perpetrates the in- 
justice. Also those who have been wronged **, or who Thenrong- 
conc^ve themselves to have been wronged ; for they 
are ever on the watch for an opportunity [of retali- 
ating]. Also those who have wronged others*, if pos- 
sessed of power, are to be feared, from their apprehen- 
sion of being retaliated on; for cases of this kind were 
laid down to be such as to excite alarm. Those, too, 9. Biraii.< 

enquiry, though ba wu not accustDmed to codcoiI his di*covGii«i, it may 
not be entirely ufe to ralite, bfcoiua the penani whoie chiracten be 



iTBjiNoiBt," etc. Life of Sange, p. 336. 

* " It ii loo commoa for thoM who have onjiuttj aufiered pain, to inflict 
it likeime in thrii turn with the aama injustice, and to imagine that they 
have a tight to treat olhen u they have ihemaelvei been treated." Itnd. 
p. 339. 

• If the maxim of Tacitut be tnie — " Proprinm humani ingenii eit 
wliiH queia Ideria ;" then surely Aristotle's pMutioa, that they are lo At 
/tuTtd, will follow at a coroUary Iroin it : — 

Quem metaunt odeninl, 
Quem oderuDt, perisie expelnnl. Enniua apud CJc. de Oflic. 
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who are rivals for the same objecta, and which it is not 
possible should accrue to both, for people are ever at 
variance with those towards whom they stand on this 
footing. Those who are objects of fear to our supe- 
riors, are also objects of fear to ourselves; for mueh 
more will they be able to injure us, than our superiors; 

10. and for the same reason [we needs must fear those] 
whom our superiors fear'. Men dread those also who 
have already annihilated persons superior to tbem> 
selves : and those who have attacked their inferiors ; 
for, either they are already deserving fear, or they wiH 

11. become so by being aggrandised in power. And 
among those who have been wronged, or are eneuDes, 
or opponents, it is not the {Htssiotiate, and those who 

tIm uiu Speak their minds freely, who are to be dreaded ; but 
bliiw,''et^ the mild, the dissembling, and the insidious ; for they 
""'•*«'>• give us to doubt, whether they be not close upon us, 
ihe huty. BO thst they are never clearly known to be too fw off 

to reach us. 
13. Greit- But all those circumstances which excite fear, have 
of'w™ " * "*'" P****"^ tendency to do so, in respect of which 
should a man have committed a mistake, it is not pos- 
sible for him to recover himself, but which either are 
impracticable altogether, or which cannot be corrected 
by himself, but by his enemies only : as have those also 
which we have no means, or no easy means, of averting. 
Fm) ukd So that, to speak generally, all those things are to be 
^^""^ feared, which, happening or being likely to happen in 
the case of others, excite compassion. The circum- 
stances then of fear, and which men are alarmed at, 
those at least of greatest importance, are, as I may say, 
nearly those which 1 have enumerated : and now let 

' VicloridS, wilhiilg to show that this is not " > distinction without ■ 
diSerCDcc." remariu, tint b; fo^ipiiit, tbe term uud id th« former CM*, 
wa an to undertUnd panooi ttidentlti poueued of that which rU tbs 
worid know* to be dretdfol : whereai. in Ihe Uttn- cue, AriMotls alhidBi 
to penont, nhow power not bang qaite so maDifeii, we rear only becaoM 
we *e« tboH people ie*r It, wboie meau of tMUUncc are tuperior to our 
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me BUte under wbat disporitioiw, as regards thenisel<re», 
men are susceptible of fear. 

Now, if fear be attended by an appreheniion of suf- ta. How 
fering some dettrvctitie evil, it is plun that none (^l^^^at 
tho«e who comider that tbey shall not anffer an; tbing, feel feu. 
is subject to fear ; and that no one is subject to it, in 
regard to those things which he does not consider that 
he aball auffier; nor in regard to those persons at whose 
hands he does not apprehend any thing ; nor at a time ^ 

when be is without apprehensions. It must follow, ' 

therefore, that those are subject to fear, who appre- 
hend they shall suffer something, and this in regard to 
the persons at whose hands, and the things which, and 
at the times when, they so apprehend. Bnt neither h. 
are those who are, and who think themsdvee to be id 
the midst of great good fortune, at all apprehensive of 
sufl^ring any tbing, (on which account they are contu- 
melious, contemptuous, and rash; bot it ia wealth, 
strength, number of friends, power, which renders men 
of this temper,) nor those who think that already they 
have suffered the sum of all that is horrible', and 
whose feelings have been chilled with respect to what 
awaits them, just as those wbo have been already 
beaten on the rack ; but [in order to the existence of 
fear] there must needs arise some hope of safety, about 
which men feel the punfiil anxiety''; and this is a 



Quern Bumi iiuHiiirsr jGa. It, 603. 

* Thm SaDBca; — " Dsaius timve, li ipcrare deiierii." "I bxi* ofum 
IhDught, that after a man haa taken the resolntioD to kill himMlf, it is not 
courage in him to do an; thing, howevei detperate, becante he has nothing 
to fear. When a man, either from feai. or pride, or conscience, or what- 
erctnratiTe.bacTetoUedtokill himielfiwlwD once the reM>latiani> taken, 
he has nothing to fear. He msy then go and take the king of Prussia h^ 
tbs nose at the head of hia army. He cannot f»u the lack who is resolved 
to kill himielf. When Euitace Budgell «u walking down to the Thames, 
deteimtned to drown himself, he might if he pleased, withoal any apprehen- 
iion of dinger, bare tsmed aride and first set lire to St. James'i palace." — 
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proof of it, that fear makes men deliberate; and jet no 
one deliberates about that which is utterly hopeleas. 
lb. So that, when it shall better serve our cause that the 
audience be affected by fear, we must set them off aa 
persons liable to suffer, inasmuch as others of greater 
power have suffered, and also to show that their equals 
are or have been exposed to sufferings; and this, at 
the bonds of persons from whom they would not have 
apprehended it, and such things, and at dmes when 
they would not have apprehended it. 
16. Confi- But since ou the subject of fear, it is plain what it 
fiaed^ * '^ ' ^^^ ^^ '^^ subject of things exciting fear, and also 
with what dispositions men experience it ; from this it 
will be plain both what coniidence is, and on what 
points men are confident, and with what dupositions ; 
for both confidence itself is the opposite of fear, and 
what inspires it is the opposite of what excites fear ; so 
that it is the hope of things conducive to safety, accom- 
panied by an idea that they are near ; and of things to 
be feared, that they either do not exist, or are at a 
distance. 
il.Clrcam- But these are circumstaoces inspiring confidence; to 
create con- bave danger afar off, and that in which we may confide, 
fid«Dce. nexr: also means of recovering from, or of averting 
loss, whether these be numerous, or valuable, or both : 
again, should we never have been injured, nor have 
ourselves injured others; also, if we have no rival at 
all ; or should those we have, be devoid of power ; or, 
supposing they have power, should they be our friends ; 
or should they have benefited us, or have been them- 
selves benefited by us : or should those, to whom the 
same things are an object as to ourselves, be more nu- 
merous than those to whom they are not, or more 
powerful, or both at once. 
Boamll'a Johnioa, A. D. 1773 ; ML 64. Suu, in hii ■ddreu to the 

So fu«weU hopa, tad with hope f»refre)l/«iir, 

Farewell lemone ; all good to nw b bat Par. Loil, lib. iv, 108. 
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But, as regards themselves, people feel confidence ib. Penom 
when thus afficted : should tbey conceive themselves to "onH^'ce 
have been often successful, and this without having suf- The mc- 
fered ; or should they often have fallen into danger, '^^ " ' 
and have escaped': for there are two ways in which 
men become dead to apprehension, either from never 
having experienced, or from being possessed of re- 
sources against calamity; just as, in the case of danger 
by sea, both those who never experienced a storm feel 
confidence as to the result, and those who from their 
experience possess resources against it. Men feel it 19. 
also, when the case does not alarm their equals, nor 
their inferiors, nor those to whom they conceive them- 
selves superior; but they conceive thus of those whom, 
either absoUiiely in their own persons, or, virtually in 
the persons of tbeir superiors or of their equals, tbey 
have overcome. And again, if tbey conceive there be- 20. The 
long to themselves, in greater number and degree, ™''' "'°' 
tboee things in which, when they have the advantage, 
men are objects of fear ; and tbese are, store of wealth, 
and strength in respect to retainers, and friends, and 
territory, and warlike preparation, either all together, or 
the mott important of them. Also, if they have not The iano- 
wronged any one, or not many, or not any of such a ***"■ 
character as men are apprehensive of. And, in a 21. 
word, if their account stands well with heaven, as well 
in other respects, as in what regards omens and ora- 

1 It is on this topic that iEMu retts his consoUtioD to his distiNieil 
&lla<rers. 

O socii. (mqnc eoim ignaii sumns hhM maJirrun,) 
O poiri ^atiurra ; dabit Deus his quoqne fioem. 
Vos <t Scyllcam nibiem penitnsque sonantes 
Adceslii icopulos : vo* et Cyclopia saxa 
Esperti. JEa. i. 198. 



Though hr aod sear the bullets his*. 
I've scap'd a bloodier hour than Ibis. 
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cles ^ : because anger is a thing which inspires confi- 
dence ; snd the being free from the commission of in- 
justice, white you are wronged yourself, is productive 
of anger; and the deity is supposed to aid such as have 
22. Sucb ai been wronged. [Once more, people feel confidence] 
reivei'i'r'' "ben, being the first aggressors, they think they can 
rure- sufier nothing, or shall not, or shall succeed at last. 

And of the subject of what inspires confidence and 
fear, we have spoken. 



^ 



Thuchittg what points men are aUre to, or insetuible to, 
Delicacy of Feeling; towards ichom; and, at regards 
themselves, icith what dispositions. 

I. The' points about which men feel delicate, or are in- 
sensible to such feelings, and towards whom, and with 
what dispositions, will be manifest from what follows. 
3. Defini- Now, let sense of shame be defined to be " a kind of 
ihuoe ' P^'° "1^ agitation about evils present, past, or to come, 
ofimpn- which appear to tend to loss of character." And impu- 
"""' dence to be, *' a sort of neglect and callousness about 

these points." 
3. Th« oc- Now, if the sensibility defined be actually sensibility 
wbeD°Ehaiiifl '** shame, it must follow that a man is affected by it, on 
n felt. the occurrence of evils of a kind which appear to be 
disgraceful, either to himself, or those for whom he has 
a regard : and such are all results of depravity what- 
soever; for example, the casting away one's shield, or 
Cowardice, the turning to flight, for this proceeds from cowardice ; 

' AriitoUe a herg giving ub the raiEODi wti; llie tmi lut-meoliaaed de- 
icriptianB of peraoni are confident ; those who never injured in;, beauw 
it ii Detnral In them to feel enger, which is in Itself a source of confideDce } 
and those who are well with teaven, from their reliance on Ihe proteclioD 
of the gods. Tha last case is beaniifull; exemplified in the c«DfideDce lett 
by Niciai in Sicily. 
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and the withholding a depotit' from a person, for it is 
the result of injustice. And that cohabitation with 4. 
those with whom we ought not or where, or when we 
ought not, [is a source of shame ;] for it is the result of Iniemper- 
intemperance : as is also the deriving gain from paltry, t"*^' 
mean, or impracUcable sources, as from the poor, for Meanncu. 
instance, or from the dead ; whence also the proverb, 
" to pillage even from the dead" for it is the result of 
a sordid hankering aAer lucre, and of meanness. It is 6. 
also a source of shame for a person, who has the means, 
not to contribute his Md in money matters, or to do so 
in a minor degree ; and for one to be assisted by those 
in leas easy circumstances than himself; and for one to t. 
borrow himself, when his friend appears to be asking a 
loan ; and to ask a iiirther loan, when he would recal 
a former; and the recalling a former loan when he 
asks another ; and the praising a thing to such a degree 
as to' seem to ask for it; and the persisting no less, 
though often foiled ; for these are alt indications of 
meanness. And the praising a person in his presence s. Adub- 
is a token of adulation ; and the praising a man's good '""'* 
points, while you slur over his failings ; or, when one 
is grieved, the exhibiting grief in an inordinate degree, 
and whatever other conduct is of a similar kind, [is a 
source of shame,] because it manifests adulation. [It 9. 
is also shameful] not to sustain toils which those who 
are advanced in years, or who live delicately, or who 
are of higher rank, or, in a word, which they sustain 
whose strength is inferior to your own; because all 
these are indications of effeminacy : and so it is to be 10. 
benefited by another, and that frequently ; or, to re- 
proach a person with his obligations to you ; for they 
are all indications of a mean and abject spirit. Again, n. Vamt;. 

I Spaitano cuideiD respondit Pythia vaui : 
Haud impuDilum quondam fore, quod dubilaiel 
Depoiituiu retiaeie, etc. Juv. xiii, 139. 

Sea Ihe It 
of Epiryd«t. 
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to talk about one's self, and to be one's own trumpeter; 
and to assert that to be one's own which belongs to 
another; for these are indications of arrogance. In 
the same way, too, in the several other instances of 
moral depravity, both their resulu, their indications, 
and the like attendant circumstances are all subjects 
of shame; for they are disgracetui, and make one 

12. ashamed. And to the afore-mentioned we may add, 
the non-participation in those creditable qualities which 
either every body, or all our equals, or the greatest 
part of them, partake of. By equals I mean, fellow 
countrymen, citizens, those of the same age, relations ; 
in a word, those with whom we are on an equality ; for, 
[when a thing is so general] the non-participation in it 
begins to be disgraceful ; for instance, the not having 
been educated", at least in a certain degree, and eo in 
the case of other deficiencies ; but the disgrace of all 
these things becomes much greater, should they appear 
to be wanting by our oum fault; for thus, they are 
more properly the result of depravity should one be 
himself the cause of what haa attached to him, or does 

13. now, or is likely so to attach. Again, men are sensible 
to feelings of shame, when they are suflering, have suf- 
fered, or are about to sufferany thing of such a nature, 
as tends to loss of respect, and disgrace : and these are 
all services consisting in the lending one's self either 
personally, or in any shameful action where there is an 
idea of suffering insult : and whatever administers to 
intemperance, whether it be voluntary, or not: and 
submission to violence, if involuntary ; for such submis- 
sion, without defending one's self, proceeds from an 

" It wu b} a Eomewluit similar cDnudenition thtit Dr. Jobawu refuted 
the trgument or those oho oppotedthe education of the poor on tho ground 
of its raitiDg their ideas abova their iphere of lif«. " If," laid he, " a few 
onlj are educated, it ii a distinctian, and thoM f<av> may be proud ; if it be 
general, it ctasei to be a diitincdon, and, of courae, to li« a ground of 
pride. And the conlraiy will be the resolt ; for instead of ii> being ground 
otpridt that a man ha> been educated, it will be mailer of lAonu if he has 
not." Boiwell's Life. 
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unmanly character, and from cowardice. These then, 
and the like to these, are the things about which men 
are sensible of shame. 

But as the sense of shame is an idea entertained o(}*-^''*°™ 
loss of character ; and of this loss, in itself alone, with- pTewm^e 
out reference to its consequences ; and as no one re- "*° ^"^ 
gards the opinion, except for the sake of those who 
hold it; it must follow that a man is thus sensible in re- whom they 
gard to those for whom he has an esteem. But he ^y^°'- 
will have an esteem for those who admire hiro, and 
whom he does himself admire, and by whom he wishes 
to be admired, and in regard to whom he feels emula- 
tion, and whose opinion he does not hold cheap. Now, 10- Ad- 
people wish to be admired by, and do themselves ad- 
mire, all those who possess any of those goods which 
are valued; or from whom they happen to be very 
much in want of getting something of which they have 
the disposal ; for instance, those who are in love. But '^' J^" 
people have their emulation excited, in reference to 
their equals; and they hold in consideration the pru- 
dent °, as being men who adhere to truth; of this de- 
scription are men of education, and such as are ad- 
vanced in years. Also actions done in the eyes of the '^t^*"?" 
world and in public [excite our shame], and hence the they mnsi 
proverb, that " Shame dwells in the eyes." On this ''"• 
account, people are more sensible of shame before 
those with whom they are always likely to be present, 
and those who fix their attention on them, for both 
these are instances of being before the eyes of persons : 
— again, they are sensible of it before those who are 'n^oJ.^ 
not open to charges on the same points ; for their sen- 
timents, it is evident, are the opposite of their own : 
before those also who do not make allowances for such 
as appear to be faulty; for errors which a man com- 



° Oi fpiviiui, more properly, mtn of tha aorld. Such a 
Cicero iceinB to have had in view, according to Victorius, whtn he aayi, 
" fui cii vtriatui in rtbns, vel usu, quern a'tas denique aflerl. vol audi- 
tioDe Gt cDgilaiionc, quEE studio el ditigentia prscurrit xlatem," Cic. dc 
Orat. ii, 30. 
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mits himse^, these he is Bud not to take amiss in his 
neighbours ; so that he evidently will take amiss such 
20.TBtiien. as he does nol cominit himself: and before those who 
are fond of divulging what they know to the world ; 
for whether a man does not think one's conduct faulty, 
or does not divulge it, makes no difference. But per- 
sons likely to divulge [what they know to one's dis- 
credit] are such as have been injured, from their being 
anxiously on the watch to retaliate; and those who 
are slanderers generally ; for if they speak ill even of 
those who are not culpable, much more will they of 
those who are : as are also those who are on the look 
out for the errors of their neighbours, for instance, 
jesters, and the poets of the old comedy ; for these 
are in some sense slanderers, and fond of divulging. 
Again, [men are sensible of shame] before those with 
whom they never met with a repulse; for they are dis- 
posed towards them as admirers. On which account 
men have a sense of shame, even towards those who 
ask any thing for the first time, as having never yet 
forfeited their good opinion in any points. And of 
this description are both those who have latett/ sought 
to be our friends, for they have observed out excellent 
qualities ; and hence, the reply of Euripides to the 
Syracusans is a good one"; and, of our old acquaini- 
31. ances, those who know no ill of us. And men are sen- 
sible of shame not only about the things themselves 
which have been mentioned as delicate points, but 
even about the indications of them ; for instance, not 
only about licentious conduct, hut also about all indi- 
cations of it; not only in doing what is disgraceful, 
33. but even in mentioning if. And in the same way 

° It appears tliat Euripidei had been sent to Sicilj as ambauador, but 
finding ibe Sytacuiani tDcliaed to reject hi> praposala for a peace, he told 
them, " that thay eurelj ought to have some respect for a people wbo held 
tbem ID inch bigh contideralion, particularly as this iraa their Gnt re- 

p Quod/otiu roedum est, idem eil et dkUi lurpe. 

Oi yAp ailfv laff n finfi XpfV taXov. Sophoc. (Ed. Tyr. »0«. 
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they are sensible of shamei not only before those who 
hive been mentioned, but before those also who will 
be likely to disclose their conduct to them, as for in- 
stance, their servants or their friends. In brief, how- Serrtnti. 
ever, people ere not at all sensible of shame before 
those whose opiniont, in regard to their justness, they 
hold cheap; for no one feels shame before children 
and brutes : nor do men feel it about the same points 
when before acquaintances, as before strangers; but 
when before acquaintances they feel it on points reaUt/ 
shameful''; but before strangers on matters merely 
■auctioned by custom. 

As regards themselves, men would be likely to he ^^' ^"w 
sensible of shame under these dispositions; first, if men feci 
there should really exist any so affected towards them- ''■^'°■- 
selves, as I described those to be, in regard to whom 
they feel shame. And these were either those whom 
they hold in admiration, or by whom themselves are 
held in admiration, or by whom they are desirous of 
being admired, or of whom they are petitioning some- 
thing which they will not be likely to get, if not men 
of character. And if these be either actual spectators. When the 
(just as, on the question of the allotment of Samos to H^tini'oQ 
colonists, Cydiaa introduced in his harangue to the 
ecelesia; for he put it to the Athenians to imagine that 
the Greeks were standing round as actual tpectatora, 
and not as mere future hearers, of the decree which 
they might pass); or should persons of this description 
be near, or be likely soon to be aware of their conduct : 
and on this account persons in misfortune, do not wish 
even to he seen by those who once deemed them 
happy ; for they who thus deem of us are admirers. 
And when they have attached to them what throws 35. When 
discredit on the conduct and the actions, either ofn^„|^(,, 
themselves, or of their ancestors, or any others with 

■I He lold us above (cbap. iv, $ 23), that IboM peoid« wtw ninBlly re- 
gained u friendi " before ohoin we feel no delicacy op mUtcra of mere 
ofHiiioD, though far from disregarding tbeir opiaioni." 
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whom in any way they are closely connected ; and, 
in one word, all in whose behalf they are sensible of 
shame; and these are the above-mentioned, and those 
who stand in any relation to them, whose tutors or ad- 

36. With visera they have been'. And if there be others, their 
"'*l'" ■■ equate, with whom they are at rivalry ; for, from a feel- 
ing of shame, on account of persons of this descrip- 
tion, men both do and leave undone very many things. 

37. Wbeu Again, when people are likely to be seen, and openly 
p^i, ' to be engaged before those who are privy [to their dis- 
grace], they become in a higher degree susceptible of 
shame. Ajid hence the poet Antiphon, just as he was 
going to be beaten on the rack by Dionyaius, observ- 
ing those who were about to be executed with him 
muffling themselves up as they went through the gate, 
said, "Why do you muffle yourselves up; — is it lest 
any of these present should see you to-morrow V 

Thus much then on the subject of the sense of 
shame; hut of insensibility to it, we shall evidently 
know enough from the contraries. 



Those towards whom people feel Gratitude; on what 
occasiont ; and, as regards themselves, with what dis- 
positions, 

I- The persons towards whom men feel gratitude, and 
the occasions on which, and with what dispositions on 

' Tha Stoics h>d olaarrcd thii filing; of canTing out view* onward to 
poithniiioiu gloiy; and round the Ion of gtoiy tba inoct difficult of aU 
puaoH to eradicaU : — M cal lirxarot Xiytrot rwv raBiir %('•»• v f^- 
dsfia, iiin tAv S\k»>v iroXAiinc Si abi^ kroivoiJtvuv atn-ij Tfoa'arxt- 
ra\ rq '^VjcS- Simpliciut in Comm. ad Epicteti, cap. 48. Tacilui, in 
ipeakiog of tbe great love of fame manifested by Helvidius Priacus, jui- 
tifiei him, bf obtenring that £tiani lapinlthu eirido gloria noinsiuiu 
eiuilur. Hist, iv, 6. A mode of eipression which stioogl; bringa to our 
r«col1eclian the passage in Milton'& Lycidas, 

Fame is the spur thai the clear ipirit dalh raise. 

I'liat last iofinnily of ooble miod. I.ycid. 70. 
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their own part, will be plain to us, after we hare de- 
fined gratuitous Ijcnevolence. Now, let gratuitous be- 2. Defiol 
nevolence* be "that conformably to which, he wbop^"" "" 
has the power is said to confer a Iwnefit on one who 
needs it, not in return for any thing, nor in order that 
any thing may accrue to him who so confers it, but 
that some benefit may arise to the object." But it 
becomes great should it be conferred on one who is in 
extreme want ', or if the boon be great and difficult of 
attunment, or at a crisis of a certain description, or if 
the giver has bestowed it aione, orjirtt, or in a greater 
degree than any other. Wants are however our de- 3. 
sires of these; such particularly as are attended by 
pain on failing of their objects ; and of this description 
are our lusts, as for instance, love. Again, such as 
arise in the suffering of the body, and in danger; for 
both the man who is exposed to danger, and who suf- 
fers p^n, is anxious for something. On which ac- 
count, those who stand by us in poverty and banish- 
ment, should they confer even trifling benefits, will yet 
have gratified us by reason of the greatness of our 
need, and the circumstances of the time ; take the in- 
stance of him who gave but a mat [to a beggar] in the 
Lyceum. It is necessary, then, that our obligation have *■ 
reference, if possible, by all means to some case of this 
sort, but if not, to some one of equal or greater need. 
So that, as it is evident both when, and in what cases, 
an act of free benevolence takes place, and how the 
parties are affected, it is plain that out uf these prin- 
ciples we must get up our speech, showing that, as re- 
gards the one party, they were or are exposed to pain, 
or want of this description, and as regards the otiier, 
that in such their want they assisted them by admi- 
nistering some boon of this description. 

■ Tbia chapter prMsnU couiderabla difflcullj From tha double iD«uiiiig 
of vrbich tb* word x^K " capablB. See Schrader'i Note, Animadv. 

' Hence the value of ihe aid seal b; the Atbenituis lo the Lacedaemo- 
uiani, when the HelcM bad poueiied IhemselTes of Ilhoitie. 
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5. How ihe And it is also evident, by recurring to what topics 
iavesi the ^^ ^^V ^^ away the obligation, and make our audience 
■Ddience insensible of grateful feelings"; for either we may urge 
fill feei'iDgs, that the; are or were assbting them for their own 
wiBe"*'" ■»''**< ""d *his was supposed not to be free benevo- 
lence ; or are doing so just because it fell out by chance) 
or because they were compelled to do so ; or that they 
paid back a debt, but did not bestow a gift, and this 
as well as if the party was conscious of his having been 
to indebted, as if he was not; because there is in both 
cases the idea of a quid pro quo; to that neither on 
6. this view of the case will any gratitude be felt. We 
should also examine the point under all the predica- 
ments ; for free benevolence stands in this, either that 
that particular thing was given, or in such quantity, or 
of such a quality, or as to the time when, or the place 
where, it was given. And we may adduce it as a sign 
to suit this purpose, if the parties in question have re- 
fused a less favour ; and if they have conferred on an 
enemy either the same favour, or an equal one, or a 
greater; for then it will be evident that they did it not 
for our sakes. Or, if he wittingly has given something 
paltry'; for do one acknowledges that he stands in 
need of what is paltry. 

And now have my sentiments respecting benevolence, 
and the want of it, been explained. 

• The eaie with which impressioni of patitude might be eflacsd, ip- 
peara to have bMn fullj cnnceived by that French ilataimaii, who uid, 
when be granted a favour, " J'aifait dii micanltiiii, et un ingral." 
' Horace saeen ai thia kind of libenlitj. 

Quo luoie pTiii Tesci CaUbei jubet lioapei, 

Tu me fecilti locupleMm. — Veicere todei. — 

Jam aalia eat — At tn quantum via tolle. — Benigne — 

Nob 'luriaa ferei pueria muauacula ptrvis. — 

Tam teneor dooo, qaam ai dimittai ouoatui, — 

Ut libet: hte ptrcii hadit emudmda nlaufais." 

Ep. lib. i, 7, 14. 
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CHAP. vni. 

Of Pity. 

Let ub explain the circumstances which excite pity; I. 
and the persons whom men pity; and, as regards them- 
selves, with what dispositions. Now let pity be de- \- Defini- 
fined to be", " a sort of pain occasioned by an evil " ^'^" 
capable of hurting or destroying", appearing to befall 
one who does not deserve it, which one may himself 
expect to endure', or that some one connected with 
him will ; and this when it appears near : for it evi- 
dently is necessary that a person likely to feel pity 
should be actually such as to deem that, either in his 
own person, or of some one connected with him, he 
may suffer some evil, and that an evil of auch a descrip- 
tion as has been stated in the definition, or one similar 
to it, or nearly equivalent to if". On which account 3. Pet»ons 
neither do those who are absolutely lost, feel pity ; for "J" 

• Gri^fsrr tht caUtmity ef mothtr it pity ; and ariuthJTtm tht imagin' 
fllim Ihl tht like calamity luy bifall himmlf; mA Ibarsfam it ia Ctllad 
alio cmpaiitini, iDil, in thephm* of iha prMenI titae, a ftUew-faUng : aod 
Iherefore, for calimitj aniyiog from gre»l wickedness the beat men haro 
th« teul pity ; uid far the lame calamit; ihoie men hate pity, that tbiak 
themHliei least Dbooiioui to the lame. Hobbea'i Leviuhan. See Bocbc- 
foucanlt'i Maiima, No. 342, where the above ii quoted in (he note. 

*■ The evil ia the caae of pity ia of the aame character a wai ataled to 
be object of fear. In fact, whalsver when belling snolher eicitea pifi^, 
in one'i own caie eiciles/Hr. Vid. di»p. t, $ 13, 

< It ii on thii principle that, in the Poatici, deicnhing the characur 
best adapted to the purpoin of tragedy, and in whoae laffuinga we ihall 
be moat likely to take an interett, he Bicludes an abaolotely yicioua cha- 
racter; — drpn/yrirarov ydp roSri Jm-r -ravnnr oiiZiv ydp l^tt fiv Jil- 
wri ydp ftXavSpwiraVi oirt ttjtu/bv, oCrc ^^p6v iari. And a little after 
he gives the reaioo ef thi* : — Rtac ntv npl riv iva^iov f6^ il rtpi 
Tby »rieu«, i 25. 

' Perbapa the whole germ of Ariatotle'i doctrine on this snbject may be 
traced, hoaieTet briefly eipretied, in the ceM>rBled aeotaiice of Terence, 
" Homo mm ; humani Dihil i me alienum puto." 
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these think they shall no longer be exposed to aufler- 
ing, for their sufferings are past; nor those who esteem 
themselves excessively happy, but these wax insolent ; 
for evidently, if they esteem every good to be realised 
to tliem, they also esteem their lot to be incapable of 
suffering any evil; since this also enters into the num- 
*• ber of goods. But of this description, viz. such as to 
think they may yet suffer evil, are both who already 
have Buffered and escaped'; and those advanced in 
years, as well by reason of their prudence, as of their 
experience : and the weak ; and those who are rather 
timid ; and men of education, for these calculate life's 
5. contingencies aright; and those to whom belong pa- 
rents', or children, or wives, for these attach to one's 
self, and are liable to sufier the above-mentioned evils. 
6. and da Those do not feel pity who are under the excitements 
°°* " ^'^' of courage, for instance, under anger or confidence ; for 
these feelings little calculate the future : nor do those 
feel pity who are under insolent dispositions*; for these 
persons also calculate little of suffering any thing : but 
those who are of the mean temperament between these 
are susceptible of pity : and those again are not sus- 
ceptible of it who are vehemently affected by fear ; for 
such as are horror-struck do not feel pity **, by reason 
of its being akin to an evil which comes home to them- 
7. selves. Also people are susceptible of pity, should 



' So Dido, " Haud ignara mali mi 

' Exemplified in Piiaiu's appeal to Achillea: 

Mvflffoi iroTpic «Io, 6ioTt IvalnX' 'AxiXX'u, 
TnKitQV, Atrtp lyuv, t. r. X. II. iiiv, 486. 

» SophocleB. <Ed, Tjr. 873 :—v^s fvrtvii riipawov. Willi tlie same 
view of human nature AristoiU, when he saji thai persons affected by 
pleasure are disposed ta placabilitj, qualified his eipressioa by the eiclu- 
sion of wanlon insolence ;— ol Jv ^Soyg fiij tp(3/-iar«v, sai tv tXniSi Ijruuui- 
cap. iii, § 12. 

k Leai, Act y, sc. iii : 

Thit judgiDent of the heavens, which malies us tiemble, 
I'ouches vs nol with pity. 
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they esteem some perBons to be good ; for he who es- 
teems no one to be such ', will think every one deserv- 
ing of evil. And in a word, every one, when he b so 
affected as to call to bis recollection the fact, that evils 
of such a character have befallen either him or his, 
or to apprehend that they may befall either him or his. 
And now it has been stated with what dispoBitions men 
feel pity. 

The circumstances which excite their pity will be s. Circnm 
evident from the definition : for whatever things, of the ^l^id! ci- 
number of those which cause pain and anguish, have a <:>m pi'r* 
tendency to destroy, are all such as to cause pi^: 
agfun, every thing whose tendency is utter abolition; 
also all those evils which involve the quality of great- 
ness, and of which chance is the cause K But the 9. 
evils whose characteristic is great anguish and destruc- 
tion, are as follows : death, assaults, personal injuries, 
and age, and sickness, and want of food. And the 10. 
evils of which chance is the cause, are, absolute want, 
or fewness of friends, (on which account even the being 
torn from friends and familiars is a circumstance to be 
pitied,) ugliness, infirmity, deformi^, and the circum- 
stance that some evil befalls one from a source whence 
it were becoming for some good to have arisen; and 
the frequent occurrence of a similar thing: and the ac- 
cession of some good, when one has already passed bis 
sufferings ; as for example, the gifts of the king were 
sent down to Diopithes after he was dead*; and the li 
fact either that no good has accrued, or of there being 
no enjoyment of it when it has arrived. These, then. 



' Thui ihe old, from Iheir eipetieace oF th« depnTiiy al man, aie less 
cusMptible of pi^ Ihan the yoong, whoH inaxpciience judge* wril of hu- 
mta DKture. See chapten xii and liii. 

* Foi chance io > great meaiuTe excludes the idea of the penon'i de- 
seiviog the evil he suflers. 

1 luUie lait act of 7'h( CamctMr thera ii a fine illuitretioD of this; where 
Bereriej heui of hia succeiaioa lo the iDheritaoce juit ai he hu drunk 
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and the like, are the circumttanceg on account of which 

men feel pity. 

11. Penons But people are sensible of pity toward their ac- 

^ ' quaintances, if they be not of extremely close connec* 

tion, but about such they feet just as they do about 

themselves when on the eve of suffering ; and on this 

account Amasis", as they say, did not shed a tear over 

his son when he was being led to execution, but be did 

over bis^^-ieWwho was asking an alms; for this was 

a circumstance to call for pity; the other, to excite 

Horror ii horror. For horror is distinct from pity, and haa a 

fiw"rity. tendency to expel pity from the breast, and is fre- 

13. quently available to produce a contrary effect". Still 
men feel pity while the evil is yet approaching. And 
they feel it towards their equals, whether in age, in 
temper, in habits, in rank, or in family ; for in all these 
relations, the evil isr seen with greater clearness as pos- 
sible to befall also one's self. For we must here also 
assume generally, that whatever people Jear in their 
own case, that they piitf as happening in the case of 

14. others. But ae the disasters which excite pity always 
appear to be close at hand, while, as to those removed 
at the distance of ten thousand years, men neither in 
the expectation of them, if Jvture, nor in the remem- 
brance of them, if past, are sensible of pity at all, or at 
least not in an equal degree ; this being the case, it 
must follow that those characters which are got up 
with the aid of gesture, and voice, and dress, and of 

■ Pertiap* ArittolJe quoted from memoTy ; and it is nol improbable that 
he ma; hare been misiaken as to the person to wbom hs attributes iliis 
couducl, since Herodotai relates tbe itoij, nol of Aniasis, but of his son 
Psammenitus ; who remarks, in perfect accordaacc nith the priociples of 
the philosopher, rd fiiv oiiijia — t^a icaid r) latrt Avai:\autv, Herod. 
iii, 14. See the conduct of Gelimer, the Vandal king of Africa, who 
bunt into laughter at bis interview with Belitanus after the loss of his 
kingdom and liberty. GibboD, Dec. and Fall, chap. 41. note 31. 

* On this principle is founded one of his criteria of eicesi of crimiDalitj, 
vii. i/l^TSCTtsl ifitnffetUfTodwctftariiMtadi>ffHy;~%iA iioiovTit 
^fimvTot fwXXov, 4 t^w«i tiut,av, lib. i, c. xiv, $ 5. 
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Bctmg, generall; have the greater effect in producing 
pity*. For thus, by setting the evil before our eyes, 
as either being on the eve of taking place, or as having 
happened, men make it appear to be close at hand. 
Likewise things which have just taken place, or quickly is. 
about to do so, bave on this very account a greater ien- 
deocy to excite pity. Also the indications and actions 16. 
of persons; for instance, the garments'' of those who 
have suffered, and other things of that sort. And the 
expressions of those under suffering, for instance, of 
those already in act of dying. And especially is it a 
circumstance to move pity, that while in these crises 
the persons have borne themselves virtuously''. For 
all these circumstances produce pity in a higher degree 
from its appearing near; also, the fact of the person's 
being umoortky, and his disaster appearing in view be- 
fore OUT eyes. 



Of Indignation. 

To pity is opposed, most directly, that feeling which i, ladip- 
men call indignation ; for, to the feeling pain at unde- ™d',o''" 
served importune, is opposed in a certain way the feel- pity. 



" 'Bori fiiv <Ay ri ^o^tpiv jcoi IXtaviy la TTJt Si(««c ylvtoOai, Pott, 
$ 37. See a r«iy pletUDt paper of Addison't on thii inbject, Spectator, 
So. «. " We know the effect of the ikull and black hanging! in The 
Fair Penittnt, the iciiflbid in Vtnitt Prturofd, the tomb in Romto and 
Juliet," tie. Twining. 

' WitneBs the eSect of Antaa;'> displa; of the robe of Cnut slaiDed 
with hii blood. Julini Ccmj. 

4 1lliuir«(ed in the effect productd by Foljiea&'i reu^alioa and 
uiiielj to preMrre. even id detitb, the deconun of female delicac; : — 

jtoXXiji- irp4j«oiai' i^X"' 'ix'X'lf'^C irtnii'. 
ipolTTOV^, S EpuiTUV SfijuiT' Apctnav xp>a>>'. 

Eurip. Hecuba, 663. 
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Dc6niiion ing pain at undeserved good Jbrtttne, and it originates 
*' '*' in the same disposition ; and these feelings are both 

2. those of a virtuous disposition. For we ought to sym- 
pathise vitb, and to pity those who are undeservedly 
unfortunate; and to feel indignant at those who are 
undeservedly fortunate ; for whatever happens con- 
trary to desert is unjust ; and on this account we make 

3. EnTv indignation an attribute even of the gods'. It should 
pq^T*^ " seem, too, that envy stands opposed to pity in the 

same way, as appearing to he akin to, and in fact the 
same thing as, indignation ; and yet it reaili/ is dis- 
Defioition tinct. For envy is also a pain causing agitation, it also 
° '^ is felt at good fortune, not, however, at the good for- 

tune of the undeserving [only], but of equals and fel- 
lows ^ The feeling, however, in all cases equally [of 
envy and of indignation], must exist [in the breasts of 
those affected by it], not because any difference will 
be likely to accrue to themselves, but on account of 
their neighbour, solely as regards himself. For no 
longer will the one feeling he envy, and the other in- 
dignation, hut fear, should the pain and a^taCion exist 
on this account, viz. because some evil will probably 
result to themselves from the good fortune of the 
other. 

4. Oppoiite But it is plain that opposite feelings will be oonse- 
cToiequent 9"*"' **" ^^^^ passions : for he who feels pain at those 
on Ukm who are undeservediy unfortunate, will feel pieasure, or 
smo Mm. ^j least be unaffected by pain, at those who are unfor- 



■ Thus Herodotus attributes the turn in the foituDBs of Cnooa to hii 
havini; incurred the divine indignation :^Htrd S6\uva oix^ficvoi', Rui/Sc 
ti: Biov ^ftf(ri^ fityaXit Vipditt6v' u^ tixatrai, OTi ip6furTt iwvrdv ilviu iv- 
Bptiiruiv aravTUv iX^uiraTov. Herodotus, i, 34. 

i> The envioua and indignant have this in cotomon, yii, th« good fortune 
of their neighboui, a> the object of tbeii respective paasiooi ; and the 
abKnce of bd; apprehension ai to the degrea in which tli^r own ciicum- 
itftnccs may be aflected by loch good fortune ; for the monient they begin 
to calculate the probability of any detrimeDl ariaiog to themielvGS there- 
from, the feeling, ceasing to be any loDger envy or indignalion, wilt have 
become fear. 
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tunste tinder Afferent eimunuiances ' : for instance, no 
good man would feel pain about parricides and mur- 
derers when tbey meet with puniahment; since we 
ought to foe) joy at such occurrences ; and so in the 
case of those who are deservedly fortunate ; for both 
are instances of justice, and cause the good man to 
rejoice, since it must be that he has a hope tliat what 
has been realised to bis equal, will be realised also to &■ Both 
himself, and these are all feelings of the same dispoai- to repnu 
tion ; and their opposites, of the opposite dispositions. P*^- 
Since the same man who exults in misfortune*' is also 
envious ; for any who feels ■pain at the accession end 
acquisition of any good, that person necessarily must re- 
joice when Hiat good is in act of being withdrawn and 
lost. On which account these feelings are all of them 
obstacles to pity ; but, among themselves, they differ 
for the foregoing reasons, so that all are alike available 
with a view to render a thing not an object of pity. 

On the subject of indignation, then, let us first state 6. Venoa 
who the persons are with whom men feel indignant, ^"„^"" 
the occasions on which, and, as regards themselves, <><'°- 
with what dispositions ; then, after these, of other 
points. But the subject will be plain from what has 7. 
already been said ; for if indignation be a feeling pain 
on a roan's appearing to be undeservedly fortunate, it 
will be evident in the first place that it is not possible 

" That is. daerctdty. 

' 'SinxaiiuKaKia, cr, in the langmge of ib« '■ Ethick Magna," x<<V' 
ratia, is one of the eiUemM betneeo which vt/uait is said (o eiist : lb* 
other eitreme is ^Bovipia, an aptitude to feelings of eavj. Speaking of 
the " great power and force" of the Greek language, a late translator of lh« 
Agameniiuin of ^ichyliu remarks, that " One word miuld tooetiniea nquira 
for its iraiuUtioD a whole uoieace of modem language ; ai, for initance, 
'Evixatpaatia, a ditpotitUm to feet fUamri at tAi mitfortuna of clhrrt ; 
which makes a eenteuce, and coDstilute! a maxim m Kochefoncaalt, " II 
J a taujoura daaa Is malhenr d'antrai quelque chose qui ue nous deplait 
pas;" and adds in a note, that Lord Bacon (EssBjs) has beautifully 
touched an thia disposition : " There is a natural malignitjr ; for there be 
that in their oatare do noi aRbct the good of other*." Preface to Sym- 
mon's ttanalalioD of the Agamemnon. 
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8. Noi to feel indignation in the case of every good. For 
b»i moral there is no one who, if another be just, or brave, or 
adiuiuget, abal) make acquisitions of virtue, will feel indignation at 
of foituDe. that other; for neither is pity felt at the contraries of 
these qualities * : but it is about wealth and power and 
the like possessions [that people feel indignant], and in 
a word, about all those things of which the good are 
deserving, and such as are naturally possessed of ad- 
vantages; as, for example, of high birth, of beauty, 
9. and advantages of that description. But as what is 
ancient seems, in a certain sense, akin to what is natu- 
ral, it must (bliow, that men are indignant, in a greater 
degree, at those who possess the very same good, if 
they be recetUly possessed of it, and are by its means 
in good circumstances, [than with those who have long 
Such u \n possessed it]. For those who have recently become 
toDue. '' ^^^ ff^^ greater pain than those who have long been 
rich, and by right of birth. And, in the same way, 
persons in office, and men of power, and possessed of 
numerous friends, and of good children, and any good 
of this description ; and likewise if, through the instru- 
mentality of these, there should accrue to them any 
further good : here, too, those of recent wealth, who 
by means of their wealth get into office, give greater 
pain than those who have been wealthy of old. And 

10. Tbay in a similar manner in the case of the others. But the 
KG* nblT" reason of this is, that while the one sort appear to 
the? have possess wbat is their own, the others do not ; for that 

DO nght U>. , , , , ,1.1. 1 

which appears ever to nave beld this rank, seems to 
involve an idea of truth ; insomuch that the others 

11. Such seem to possess what does not belong to them. And 
goodiiuoD^ ^* **^ *''* goods, each does not become any one who 
gnunuljr. 

' FiQ is not Telt it iha ab$tnct of thaw qualiti«a from any ona, bectOM 
the; cannot be abienl without being deaerv«dly lo i and it ii euential to 
pi^ that it* object be undtttntdty expoaed to that inconveaiettce vhich 
he aufiacs ; on the other hand, iDdigDalioa caarui be felt at thuc jrrtunet, 
beetiuse it it the diilingulihing feature of moral advantagea thai they can- 
wilhoul being deserved. 
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may accidentally present hitnseir, but there is a certain 
proportion and idea of adaptation ; for example, splen- 
dour in respect of armour, is not adapted to a man 
whose virtue is justice, but to him who possesses cou- 
rage ; and splendid marriage feasts are not adapted 
to those of recent wealth, but to those of high birth : 
therefore if any one, though he may be a good man, 
meet with a possession which is not adapted to him, 
we should feel indignant; as also with an inferior who 
disputes with his superior; and particularly if he does 
80 on the very points in which he is inferior. Whence 
also this was remarked by Homer : " He missed en- 
gaging with Ajax the son of Telamon ; for Jupiter was 
indignant because he was fain to engage a hero his su- 
perior ^" But, if it be not on the lame grounds, we Such u 
feel indignant if an inferior challenge a superior, even J^JJI^u 
on any grounds ; for instance, if a musician were to *hich ad- 
dispute with a just man, for justice is superior to onnparison. 
music. The persons then with whom, and the reasons 
why men feel indignant will he evident from this ; for 
they are these or others of the same description. 

As regards themselves, men have a tendency to in- 12. Meo 
dignation, if they deserve and have acquired the high- (^i J„i,g. 
est goods; for the circumstance of those not their *^'"™- 
equals being thought worthy of equal advantages, is 
not just. Nett, they feel it, if they chance to be good is- 
and excellent persons; for they both judge aright, and 
hate what is unjust. Agwn, if they be ambitious and '*■??' 
desirous of certain objects, and especially should they 
be ambitious about those things which others who are 
undeserving obtain. And those, in a word, who think >&■ 
themselves worthy those things, of which they do not 
esteem others worthy, are apt to feel indignant at tliose 
others, and about those very objects. On which ac- 
count slaves, sorry fellows, and men devoid of ambi- 
tion, are not liable to feelings of indignation, since 

' The remark is made of Cebriones. II. ii, v, 542 i nhere, however, Ih* 
Hrcond line quoted by Aiitloile doe& not occur. 
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there U nothing of wbicb they think tbemBelres worthy. 
And from this it is evident on what occaaioDB of mis- 
fortuneB, or ill luck, or fulure of succesa, persons ought 
to rejoice, or at least to be unaffected by pain ; for, 
from what has been stated, the contraries vill be evi- 
dent. So that should the speech have wrought up the 
judges into this dispoBition, and should it have shown 
that those who claim to be pitied, and that the circum- 
stances under which they claim it, are undeserving 
pity, and really deserving not to gun it, it will be im- 
possible for the judges to fee) pity. 



Of Envy. 

1. Eavy. It is plain also on what occasions, with whom, and 

with what dispositions men feel envy, if in truth envy 

Iti d<Goi- be " a sort of pun at apparent good fortune, touching 

the above-mentioned goods*, in the case of equah, not 

in order that any thing may happen to one's self, and 

simply on account of their [being thus fortunate] :" for 

those who have, or seem to have equals, will be the 

3. people to be envious. I mean by equals, those who 

are like in circumstances of birth, connections, age, 

Hea lik«l; habits, character, and property. They, too, will be en- 

MB' th^ vioos who (all but little short of possessing all'': hence 

wiihin a tbose who are carrying on mighty projects, and those 

■Mmmii. ^^o ^^ prosperous, are envious ; for they think that 

• See f T ukd 8 of the lut chapter, when he exctudei moral eicellenn 
torn tha oamber of Ihe goodi which excite imligiutiaii ; lad in jiutiGca- 
tion of their eicluiion in tAol flace it may be obBcrved, that the simpla 
bet af theii being poueseed ii proof of their being deierved. And their 
flxcluion from the luhjecti efemiy may be justified by the consideratioa 
IbM the eoTioiu will, in general, eiteem moial eicellence scarcely worth 
tranhling thenuelret about. 

'' See the parable at the ewe lamb, adJrenaed by Nathan (o David. 
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every one la carrying ofif what belohge to them. Again, 3. 
tliose who are remarkably esteemed on any account, 
and particularly on account of their wisdom or hap- 
pinesA. And those who are ambitions are more given The ambi- 
to envy than those who are devoid of ambition. And ""'*' 
those who make a show of wisdom, for they are am- The wise, 
bitious on the score of wisdom. And, in a word, those 
who in any. respect are ambitious of glory are given to 
envy in that respect. And the narrow>minded ; for, ^■i^*" 
to them, every thing appears of consequence. 

The goods respecting which men feel envy have been *■ Objecu 
told yoil; for all those tilings whatsoever, about which ^ll^*^^"' 
men are eager for praise, and ambitious, whether they 
be productions or acquisitions, and respecting which 
they are desirous of renown, and all cases of good 
luck; about all these nearly is envy felt; and parti- 
cularly about such of them as the individuals are them- 
selves desirous of, or think they ought themselves to 
possess, or those things in the possession of which they 
are themselves superior, or deficient in a trifling de- 
gree. 

Again, it is evident with whom men are envious ; for e. Mea 
this has been already stated in connection [with what ''q^jL^ ^ 
has gone before] ; since men envy those who come 
near them in time, and place, and age, and character; Eqnila. 
whence the saying, " kindred too is conscious of envy*." 
Men also envy those with whom they are at rivalry; RiTali. 
for they are rivals of those above-mentioned ; but of 
those who existed ten thousand years back, or who 
may live ten tliousand years hence, or who are already 
dead, of these no one is the rival; nor again of those 
who live at the Pillars of Hercules'^; nor of those of 



' Thii Bpophlh^m tbonld *eem to jnatil; the cautioo of Cleobulna, — 
K\i60ov\oe i Afi^ioc IftiT^Otit iiri rivoc riva til iiAurra fvXarTivOai ; 
iJ-rtv, TiSv piv fikMV riv fB6vov, ruv II ixBpuv r^v dr^vX^v. Sia- 

' npic jWk tK iroMv, ^flovot oiiStic fiirai. Philo. Hooker, », § 2, 

p, 26. 
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whom, in the opinions either of tbemselves or of others, 

they are greatly the inferiors; nor agun of those to 

whom they conceive themselves to be in a great degree 

superior; with the like indifference do they regard 

those [at all engaged] in pursuits of this descriptim. 

^- And as men are affected by ambition in regard to 

rivals, and competitors, and all, in a word, who are 

eager after the same objects, it must follow that they 

envy these in an especial manner ; whence the saying, 

" potter envies potter." And those who either suc- 

* ceed with dffficulttf, or do not succeed at alt, envy 

8. ThoH those who succeed qmckli/. Again, they envy those 

en* u & ' whose acquisitions and success are a reproach to them- 

tx='t P* selves, and these are those who are near them, or their 

u«, equals ; for it becomes evident that they do themselves 

ful of success through their own fault, so that this, 

9. galling them, produces envy. And those who either 

possess or have acquired that which it would become 

themselves to possess, or which themselves had at one 

time acquired ; at least the old, on this account, envy 

10. the young. And those who have been at considerable 

expense on an object, envy those who have expended 

11- little on the same object. But it is evident both with 

whom, and on what occasions, and with what disposi- 

dons people of this sort feel pleasure ; for they will be 

delighted, having in the contrary circumstances that 

very temper, the which being without, they are pained. 

Thaonior So that If the judges themselves shall have been 

M>V«!u' wrought up into this disposition, while those who lay 

reiDove claim to our pity or to the acquisition of some good, 

are such as have been described, it is evident that 

they will not obtdn pity at the bands of those on whom 

they depend for it. 
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O/Etntdatim. 

Hencb likewise it will be evideftt both with what dis- i, Ennia- 
positions, and in regard to what objects, and of whom, *"^' 
persons are emulous. Because if emulation be " a sort lu Defini- 
of pain at the apparent* presence of goods which are "'"'■ 
held in honour, and which admit of one's guning them 
himself, in the case of those naturally our equals ; felt, 
not because they are present to another, but because 
they are not Ukemte present to one's self," (on which it » • vir- 
very account emulation is a virtuous feeling, and be- ^^^* *'°°* 
longs to virtuous people, whereas envy is a depraved 
feeling, and belongs to persons who are depraved: for 
the one, by motion of his emulation, sets himself to 
acquire the good ; while the other, by motion of bis 
envy, sets himself to cause the dispoBaession of hts 
neighbour). It must be, then, that persons who deem Fanou 
themselves worthy of goods which they do not possess, j^'^ *°. 
are apt to feel emulation ; since no one arrogates to tioa. 
himself that which appears impossible: and bence theThavoung 
young, and the high-spirited are thus affected ; and f*f ',j|''' 
also those to whom belong goods of such a description 
as to be worth the attention of men in repute; these 
are wealth, number of friends, office, and whatever 
other goods are of this kind ; for men feel emulous of 
such goods ; as though, because they properly I>elong 
to such as are men of virtuous dispositions, it were 
matter of absolute right that themselves should be vir- 
tuous. Again, those are emulous whom others esteem 2. ThoM 
worthy of such goods : and those again whose ances- "^^ „, 

■ Tbe men); appartnt preienee ol ilkii daacriptioQ of goodi U tullicient 
to eiciu emulition. The cbanctei of ihe guoda wkich thia pauion has 
as ill object Li enliiel; diSereat from that which eicilM ei)«y and indig- 
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3. Whou tors, or relations, or intimate friends, or whose tribe 
nlitiDnt*^ or city is held in esteem about any point, sucb persons 
■re woithj. are apt to feel emulation on that point; for they think 
they belong properly to them, and that themselves are 
worthy of them. 
i. Things But if those goods are matter of emulation which 
object! of a<^ held in esteem, it must of course follow that the 
ernuUtion. ^irtugg gre of this description; and whatever things 
Virtun. .,,,-, . 

have ft tendency to aid and benent others ; since peo- 
ple honour virtuous people, and those who benefit 
Goodi. them: likewise that all goods whatsoever, the enjoy- 
ment of which accrues to one's neighbours, are of this 
w«tiib, sort; for instance, wealth, and beauty, rather than 
"'■ health. 

6. Pcnoni And it will also be evident who the persons are who 
iecBo?" " ftfe objects of emulation ; since they who possess these, 
unulation. and the like goods, become objects of emulation; these 
goods are such as have Iieen mendoned, for example, 
courage, wbdom, sovereignty; for those who are so- 
vereigns have a power of benefiting many. Generals, 
orators, all, in fact, who have abilities this way [are 
6. All objects of emulation]. And those whom many wish to 
wit], to re- resemble, or who have many acquaintances, or many 
S^R^'*- friends. Or those whom many admire, or whom they 
nirt. do themselves admire^ And those on whom are pro- 

nounced the praises and encomia of poets and pane- 
gyrists **. Persons, however, of a contrary description^ 
CoDUmpt men despise ; for contempt is the contrary of emula- 
tnry id ' ^^n ; and the despising of the being emulous. And it 
cmulitioD, iQUBt be that persons so affected as to emulate certua 
persons, or to be themselves objects of emulation, are 
apt to feel contempt for those things and persons who 
possess evils the contraries of those goods which are 



* This dacriplioD of onion wen jiully laid to b« Xayoypa^, (\iymif 
rpaf liv ;) Woed it i^peu* bom tb* ^ird book, that epdactk ontioDi 
in gaurai wen iBtended nUiei for ftmrnl than rteilatioa, SpMking of 
the aljli of cpidcietu; oraton, ha nmaila, ri Ipjo* "ir^ Andjvttvif 
lib. hi, cap. lii, $ H. 
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the objects of emulatioD. On which account men fre- 
quently despise the fortunate, when their good fortune 
ia unconnected with those goods which are held in 
esteem. 

Of the means, then, by which the passions are ex- 
cited in the breast, and are allayed, one of the sources'' 
out of which means of persuasion arise, of these we 
j)ow have treated. 



Of the Paasiont and HabUt of the Yotmg^. 

Let us next go over in detail the dispositions'' of men; )■ Chine- 
considering of what kind of a turn they are, in refer- ^^^ '""'' 
ence to their passions, habits, ages, and fortunes. I •>- Vwjr 
call anger, lust, and the like, by the name pattiont; LVuiIom. 
a subject of which we have treated above. By the 
name kabitt, I designate virtues sod vices : and of these ii- Habiis. 
we have treated above, both as to the points on which 
men form deliberate choice, and that to which they 
give birth in action. And the ages are youth, prime, ■"■ Agu. 
and old age. By /ortttne I mean, high birth, and '"■ ^<"- 

° Vii. xioTic ■xaSrinai, (be third branch of irumc brrijpni. Sw book 
i, chap, ii, $ 3, 4, S. 

* Thii diKnuion of the diipositloDi of penoni, under a f«ir of ihe mosl 
iliikiag ciraumitani^t of life, was promised in the fint book (chap, i, 

jn). 

* >■ The word ^9^, taken in iti utmost ait«nt, includes ntry thing that 
ii habitual and chaTocteriitic ; but il ii often ui«d ia a limited Beane, for 
the habitual timptr ot dBporilion." Twining. Probahlj " kuiaotir," in Ihe 
aente in which it hai been defined bj Ben Jonion, comei neaier to i}fti£ 
than any word in our laiiguage :-^ 

When some one peculiar quality 
Doth to possess a man, that it doth draw 
All hii afiectt, hit tpiiiti, and hit powers. 
In their confluciiona, all to run one way. 
This may be truly said to b« a humour. 

Eiery Man out of his Humour ; where «m Wkalley's note. 
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wealth, and abilities, and tfaeir opposites ; and, in one 
word, good and bad fortune. 

3. Chanc- Now the young are in their dispositions prone to de- 

youDs. sire, and of a character to effect what they desire. 

Ardent. And they are in the highest degree apt to pursue the 
pleasures of love above all desires about which the 
body is concerned, and in these they are incontinent. 

lacouunu But they are prone to change, and fastidious in the ob- 
4.ject8 of thejf desires. And they desire with earnest- 
ness, but Jj^BdJly cease to desire ; for their wishes are 
keen, wij^HHing durable ; just like the hunger and 

irriubia. thirst «H|Kck. And they are passionate and irrit- 

S- able, and of a temperament to follow the impulse. And 

they cannot overcome their anger; for by reason of 

their ambition they do not endure a slight, hut become 

Aniliiiiou*. indignant, and fancy themselves injured : and they are 
ambitious indeed of honour, but more so of victory ; 
6. for youth is desirous of superiority, and victory is a 
sort of superiority. And of both these are they desir- 
ous in a higher degree than of gun ; but least of all 
are they desirous of gain^ by reason of their having 
never yet experienced want; just according to the pro- 

7.SuigiiIiis. verbial saying of Pittacus to Amphiaraus". And they 
do not view things in a bad light, but in a good, by 
reason of their never having yet been witnesses of 

Citduloas, much depravity. And they are credulous, from their 

8. never having yet been much imposed on. And they 

are sanguine in their expectations ; for like those who 

are affected by wine, so the young are warmed by their 

nature ; and at the same time from their having never 

Th^ life ii yet met with many repulses. Their life, too, for the 

oMofbope.mQg( p^jj^ jg Qjjg yf hope J for hope is of that which is 
yet to be, while memory is of that which is passed : but 
to the young that which is yet to be, is long ; but that 

■■ Power pleaMa the violeat and proud : wealth delights the plM:id and 
timoraui. Youth tberafore flies at power, and age grOToli aHet ricbes. 
JabmoQ's Journej to the llebiides, p. 344. 

' It is not known what this ufing oF Piltaciu was, 
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which has passed, is abort ; for in tlie early days of life 
they think they remember nothing, while they hope for 
every thing; and they are easily imposed on, for the 
reason which has been stated ; because they soon che- 
rish expectation. And they are brave rather to an 9. lUih. 
excess ; for they are irritable and sanguine, qualities, 
the one whereof cancels fear, and the other inspires 
courage; for while no one who is affected by anger 
ever is afrud, the bdng in hope of some good is a 
thing to give courage. And they are bashful; for they 10. Bath- 
do not as yet conceive the honourable to be any thing '"'- 
distinct, but they have been educated only under the 
established usage of the state. And they are high- n. High- 
minded; for they have not as yet been humbled by the V"*^- 
course of life, but are unexperienced in peremptory 
circumstances : again, high-mindedness is the deeming 
one's self worthy of much ; and this belongs to persons 
of sanguine expectations. And they prefer succeeding 12. wiih a 
in an bonouraUe sense than in points of expediency; '*')*«"'^l">- 
for they live more in conformity to moral feeling than 
to mere calculations^) and calculation is of the expe- 
dient, moral excellence, however, of that which is ho> 
nourable. Agun, they are fond of friends and compa- 13. social. 
nions rather than of their other compeers in age, by 
reason of their delighting in social intercourse, and of 
their not yet dedding 00 any thing in reference to what 
is expedient; so that they do not decide on their 
friends [upon that principle]. And all their errors are 14. Their 
on the side of excess and too great earnestness, in con-^,^^^ 
travention of Chilo's rule; for the yotmg carry every of exccu. 
thing to an excess ; for their friendships are in excess, 
their hatreds are in excess, and they do every thing 
else with the same degree of earnestness; they think 
^so that they know every thing, and firmly asseverate 
that they do ; for this ia the cause of their pushing 



' AvjUftit is that one of tlie seveo cau>«E of humap acliOD which tcari 
aflbcti th« youDg. 1'he; usaaily act Ttoin OupAc or Im&v^ia. 
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15. Their erery thing to an excess. And, in their trespasses, 
mU^hi^I!L '''*y tfesp*** o" tl^c *>d^ of wantonness, and not of 
Dotmali' mdice. They are likewise prone lo pity, from their 

' conceiving every one to be good, and more worthy 
piiy. than in fact he is"; for tbey meaHure others by the 

standard of their own guiltlessness ; so that tbey con- 
ceive them to be Buffering what they do not deserve. 

16. At« And tbey are fond of mirth, on which account they are 
^i^us? also of a facetious turn'; for facetiousness b chastened 

forwardness of manner. 
Such, then, is the disposition of the young. 



CHAP. xin. 

Cff the Passions and Habits of those advanced in Life. 

1. Chine- But those who are advanced in life, and who have 

^^ ' ^ passed their prime, are of dispositions in most points 

the very opposite of these. Since by reason of their 

having lived naay years, and having been deceived in 

a greater number of instances, and having mistaken, by 

reason, too, that the majority of human affairs are but 

The old an worthless, they neither positively asseverate any thing, 

doubtful. 3„j (j,gy gjj j„ every ^ing more on the side of defect 

s. than tbey ought. And they always " suppose," but 

never " htow" certainly ; ami, questioning every thing, 

• Vide note b, chip. liii, p. 168. 

' EvrpairiX«. I knoir do word in our language of timilu moral sigoifi- 
catiaa in which the meUphorinl ■llniioii to Tpcirw, the tarn, or euy idapt- 
atioD of muiDer is preiarved, unleia indeed Minibew be correct in lui ety- 
mology of Buioin«, which, iccording to him, it derired from the Gentian word 
boBghiactn, i. flexilib, and rerera lo the article ptiunt for further eipUn. 
ition. If ihia etymology be (nie, then Milton's eipresiion, buxmn, blylht, 
and d«i<nv(iure, though applied rather to female than manly pace, will 
convey a notion of what is here intended by Aristotle. But Me Hinshew, 
p. 106, edit. 1627. In the Ethio, b. 4, he compare* dirpairtXia lo gnce- 
fuloen of penon ; which, in coufbrmity with the nolions of most ancient 
writera, he wems to think only discoverable in maliim, not in ml. Com- 
pare also " Ctito, or a Dialogue on Beauty." 
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they always subjoin a " perhaps," or a " potsiUy." 
And they talk of every thing in this undecisive tone, lutUciiivt. 
asserting nothing decisively. And they are apt to 3. View 
view things in an unfavourable light; for a disposition if,J.°latk° 
thus to view things, is the judging of every thing on «de. 
the worse side. Moreover they are apt to be suapicious Siupicious. 
from distrust, and they are dtstrustfiil from their expe- 
rience. And on this account they neither love nor hate 4. 
with great earnestness; but, conformably to the remark Cauiknu. 
of Bias, they both love as though about to hate, and 
bate as though about to love. And tbey are pusilla* s. Co>ud- 
nimouB, from their having been humbled by the course 'i- 
of life ; for they raise their desires to nothing great or 
vast, but to things only which conduce to support of 
life. And Uiey are illiberal ; for property is one of the 6, lUibnai. 
necessaries; and they are at the some time aware, from 
their experience, of the difficulty of its acquisition, and 
of the ease with which it is lost. And they are timid T. Timid, 
and apprehensive of every thing; for their dispbsltion 
is the reverse of that of the young ; for tbey have been 
chilled by years, but the young are warm in their tem- 
perament; BO that thm age has paved the way to 
timidity; for fear is a certain kind of chill. And they s. Teu- 
are attached to life, and particularly at its last dosing '^""""'^'^ 
day, from the circumstance that desire is of some ob- 
ject which is absent, and that men more especially de- 
sire that of which they stand in need. And they have 9. S«i6th. 
self-love more than is fitting; for this too is a kind of 
littleness of spirit. And they live in a greater degree 
than they ought by the standard of expediency, and 
not of what is honourable, by reason of their self-love : 
for what is expedient is good relatively, to one's self; 
but what is honourable is good absolutely. And tbey 10. DupiM 
are insensible to shame, radier than Uable to be affected ^^' 
by it; for on account of their not holding equally in 
esteem the honourable and the expedient, they despise ' 
appearances. Again, tbey are not easily inspired with 11. De- 
hopei on account of their experience ; for the majority ■f*''™B- 
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of things are but paltry; wherefore the generality turn 
out inferior to the ezpectaUon ; and once more on ac- 

12. Th«i count of their timidity [they are apt to despond]. And 
ofnwmory. ^^^V ''^^ more in memory than id hope; for the rem- 
nant of life ia brief, but what has passed is consider- 
able ; and ht^ indeed is of what is to come ; wbereaa 
memory is of things gone by : the very reason this, of 
their garrulity ; for they never cease talking of that 
vhich has taken place, since they are delighted in 

13. Weak awakening the recollections of things. And their anger 
D^^^l^' is keen, but faint. And their desires have, some, 

abandoned them, the others are faint ; so that neither 
are they liable to the influence of desire, nor apt to act 
in conformity to it, but with a view to gun; on which 
account men of this age appear to be naturally tem- 
perate, for both their desires have relaxed, and they 
tjve from are enslaved to gain. And they live more by calcula- 
" ' '"'' tion * than by moral feeling ; for calculation is of ezpe- 
u. FnoD diency, but moral feeling is of virtue. And, in their 
maiica.* ° trespasses, they trespass on the aide of malice, not of 
15. Are apt wanton insolence. The old have moreover a tendency 
t"^' to pity, but not on the same principle with the young; 
for the latter are thus disposed from their love of hu- 
fimm wetk* man nature, the former from their imbecility; unce 
""*' they consider the endurance of every calamity at hand 
to them, and this was laid down as a principle of pity ^ 
Queniloni. Whence they are querulous, and neither facetious, nor 



* Thttr principles of action are the vei; ct 
cipall; iDfluence tfae youog ; IAi£ and Xoyisfi^ htiag ths uiual springt of 
actioD in ths man of advanced life. 

^ The two leading [^inciplei of pity were itated to be, a (wicktion that 
tht tufftrtr u vmUitrving vhat he luffm, and that you coniidei ytmriel/ 
liablt Id bt plafd in itnilor etrtiimttanca. It wai on tho former of theaa 
priDciplee that tfae youDg Ken auttsd to b« apt to pity j became they take 
a faTooiable view of human ntlura. The old are equally liable to be 
afleeled by that paaaion, but it ii on the lattm principle ; for ihoogh they 
Tiew human nature in an unfavourable light, yet have they lo strong a 
ienie of their own liability to luffering, that they are I 
othen. Compare chap, viii, i 7 ; and chap. lii, $ 15. 
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food of mirtb ; for querulousnesG is the very reverse of 
fondness for mirth. 

Such, then, are the dispositions of the young, and of 16. How 
those ui advanced life*. So that, as all welcome an^j^°"J^' 
address norded to their own disposition, and a speaker these cha- 
who resembles themselves, it is clear by employing his 
oration in what way the orator will appear of this de- 
scription, as regards himself and what be says. 



Of the Ditpositions of Person* in their mature Age. 

Those who are in tiieir prime will, it is evident, be in i. chtrtc- 
a mean in point of disposition between these, subtract- *^,|!|Ji* 
ing the excesses of «acb: being neither raab in too 
great a degree, (for rashness is of this description, L e. 
in excess,) nor too much given to fear, but keeping The* are 
themselves right in respect to both. Neither placing ""wef^'e- 
confidence in all, nor distrusting all, but judging rather ^' 
in conformity to the truth. Neither Uving with a view 
solely to what is honourable, nor with a view only to 
expediency, but with a respect to both. And con- 
formed neither to penurious parsimony, nor to extra- 
vagance, but to what is fitting. With the same equa- 3. 
lity do they carry themselves also in respect to anger 
and to desire. And they are of a tempering coolness Are ipiriied 
joined with spirit, and are spirited not without tern- ^^ '^'' 
perate coolness : for in the young and in elderly per- 
sons these qualities are separated ; since the young are 
spirited, and of an intemperate rashness, while elderly 
persons are of a chastened spirit, and timid. And 
thus, in a word, whatever advantages youth and age 

c In ibe Rambler, No. 196, the change o( lentimenU umal a> men ad- 
vance from youth to age is beautifullj traced ; and the whole paper affords 
a sttikiog illnilration of the lubjecl lieated id thii and 
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have divided between them, the middle age possesBes 
both ; and in whatever respects they are either in ex- 
cess or defect, in all these it holds a mean and what is 
fitting. 
4. Prime of But the body is in its prime from the age of thirty to 
Wj°iild' ^"^ ""•* thirty! and the mind about the age of forty- 
miDd. nine. Let thus much, then, have been said respecting 
youth, and old and mature age, and the dispositions 
which they severally are of. 



The characteristic Dispositions of Persons of high birth. 

1. Charic- BtJT let US treat of the goods of fortune next in order, 
^ViA^ so many of them at least as influence the dispositions 
birth. of men in any particular way. 

3. Ambi- Now it is the disposition of high birth, that its pos- 

^'"' sessor is more ambitious than others ; for all, when any 

possession is realised to them, are wont to accumulate 

Coniamptn. upon It. But high birth is nobility of ancestry ; and 

"'*' it is apt to indulge in contempt even of those who are 

as good as its own ancestors; because distinctions, in 

proportion as they are more remote, rather than recent, 

are held in greater esteem, and afford a ready plea for 

arrogance. 

3. DiBiinc- But, noble, is an appellation referring to excellence 

ween the **^ birth ; whereas, generous refers to one's not dege- 

iw*i« and nerating from the nature [of his ancestry ;] which, ge- 

ttarraat. ^gj.g[jy gpeaking, is not the case with the noble, but 

The gener- the majority of them are ordinary persons. For there 

man com- ^ ^ kind of richness of produce in the generations of 

P*'«^.>o man, just as there is in that which arises from the land ; 

and at times, should the stock be good, there arise in a 

family at intervals extraordinary persons; and after- 

wards it again relaxes. And a family of brilliant talent 
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run wild into cliapositions bordering on madness^; as 
in the inBtancea of the defcendants of Alcibiades, uid 
DioDysius the elder: and one of aedate wisdom, into 
stupidity and dullness; as in the instances of the de> 
scendants of Cimon, and Pericles, and Socrates. 



The DispoiHiims consequent on Wealth. 

Any one, without any great penetration, may distin- !• Chirac- 
guish the dispositions consequent on wealth ; for [its muhj. 
possessors] are insolent and overhearing, from being Tuwlant. 
tainted in a certain way by the getting of their wealth. 
For they are affected as though they possessed every 
good ; since wealth is a sort of standard of the worth 
of other things; whence every thing seems to be pur- 
chaseable by it. And they are affectedly delicate and 3i 
purse-proud ; they are thus delicate on account of their Fattidunu. 
luxurious lives, and the display they make of their 
prosperity. They are purse-proud, and violate the Puna- 
rules of good breeding', from the circumstance that|>^ 
every one is wont to dwell upon that which is beloved 
and admired by him, and because tbey think that 

* Mavixirripa. In conii«ctiaD with iMi word H ifaould b« borne In 
mind, that the Greeks ware accuiiomed to comidei svecj kind of nithu' 
siastic imp«tuou^ ■■ ■ apecici of nudruu. Sm Twining DO the Poetici, 
note 140. 

■ S^Xwui, tha inhiUtanti of SoU in Cilici», whoia coiraptions of the 
GieelL Ungnag* beamc pnimbial. llie word w«a uwd also la designate 
thme who were guil^ of impropha^ in cmdtut, aa wall u in aprtition. 
MaiaiDgei, in eniunerating lome inttancea of ill breeding, oaet the ei- 

He ne'er ^terred you 
To twirl a di*h abont, jon did not like of. 
All being pleoung to you ; or lo take 
A tuy of teniaoD or atale fowl by jirar noie, 
Which it a ultcitm at aDolher'* table, etc. 

Unnatural Combat, Act iii, ic. I. 
See too Ben Jonaon'a Foi, vol. iii, p. 375. 
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others are emulous of that, of which they are them- 
selves. But at the same Ume they are thus affected 
reasonably enough ; for many are they who need the 
aid of men of property. Whence, too, that remark of 
Simonides addressed to the wife of Hiero respecting 
the wealthy and the wise; for when she asked him, 
" whether it were better to have been bom wealthy or 
wise," he replied," wealthy; for," he said, "he used 
to see the wise hanging on at the doors of the wealthy." 

3. Arrogsnt And [it IB a characteristic of the rich] that they esteem 
L^^ themselves worthy of being in office ; for they consider 

themselves possessed of that on account of which they 
are entitled to he in office. And, in a word, the dispo- 
sition of the rich is that of a fool amid prosperity. 

4. Differ- However, the dispositions of those who are but lately 
i^n^ rich, and of those who have been so from of old, are 
newly rieh different; inasmuch as those who have recently become 
who ia!n rich ** have all these faults in a greater and a worse de- 
gree ; for the having recently become rich is as it were 

' an inezpertness in wealth. And they are guilty of 
offences, not of a malicious nature, but such as are 
either offences of contumely or intemperance ; for in- 
stance, in the case of assault or adultery. 

^ It ii on tUi priadple thtt ClyUnmwtiti congntulttei Caiundn on 
being the iUh of an socienl funilj, nther than one recent]; kdranced in 
.the world : — 

ifxaunrXairiav HiainTSv iroXX4 x^fC 
ol ff, oBwor' IXTfmnr'ic, ijii^aav Ka\0(, 
vfKt Tt £oM«ic iriyra, icoi irafi^ mi^qf . 

Xach. Apm. 1010. 

Vide iltottntioDi in SiionMni's TiMuUtion, p. 97. See Johuon't Lib 
of Sange, p. 338, toI. vii, «£t. 1B23, of hit work* ; Eiampla, etc. See 
jEich. Pram. Vinct. 3S. 

StoC ^ Tpax^Si iHmc Av viov tparf. 



from of old. ' 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Dispositions of Men in Power, and of the 
Fortunate. 
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The subject, then, of the dispoMtions as they conform 
to age and to fortune has been discuesed ; for from the 
oppositea of my remarks the opposite subjects will be 
evident; the subject, for example, of the disposition of 
a poor, or unfortunate person, or of one out of power. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

That there are tome Topics common to alt the specie* 
of Orator tf. 

1. That But since the use of persuasive orations has a reference 
ccmb'^ t(> *^^ forming a decision (since on questions which we 
vMi-diUq. g^fg acquainted with, and have decided on, there is do 
further need of an oration) ; and as this is their use, 
whether addressing his speech to a single individual, 
the speaker endeavours to exhort or dissuade (which 
they do who admonish or persuade; since that Mdi- 
vidual is in no less^degree a Judge; because the per- 
son [be he who he may], whomsoever we want to per- 
suade is, once for all, a judge); end also if one be 
speaking agunst an adversary, or on any supposed 
question, it has equally [a reference to decision] ; (for 
one needs must employ a speech, and sweep away ob- 
jections against which, as against an adversary, he di- 
rects his address); this is just as much the case in 
demonstrative oratory (since the speech commends it- 
self to the listener just as though to a judge). But he 
alone is strictly a judge, who decides on the questions 
at issue in civil* controversies: since both forensic 
questions, and those on which men deliberate, are agi- 
tated as to how they stand. But of dispositions, as 
they are affected by the constitutions of states, we have 
spoken above. So that the means wiU now have been 
distinctiy unfolded, both how, and by the use of what 
things, we may render our addresses ethical. 

* Undar U)« word iraXiricjCi ^* Mcms, accoiding to Vktoiius, la em- 
bnax judicial at well as d«liber*liire qaestiam. 
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But aa there was, m each species of orations, a cer- 2. 
tain distinct end proposed ; and as respecting all of 
them some ideas and propoaitions have been ascer- 
tained, out of which the deliberative, detponstrative, 
and judicial orators deduce their means of persuading ; 
and as, in addition to tbese^ the means by which it is 
possible for us to render our speeches ethical, have 
been devoloped ; it merely remains, that we go over in 
dettul the topics which are common to the three spe- 
cies of oratory": for it is necessary that every orator 3. Thcjare 
should connect with his speech the topics of posai- a^w. 
biJity or impossibility ; and for some it will be neees- ■:, ?^' ^- 

, , . 1. . •>■ I "We or im- 

sary to attempt to show that certam thmgs will takcponible. 



for ^v.ery orator, whether he exhort or dissuade, pruse -i^^^ 
or blame, accuse or defend, avails himself of amplifica- i>i> whe* 
tioD and diminution. or wUi noi. 

Let us also, after these points have been explained, ^- "• '^« 
„ , . 1 /... . g""' """ 

attempt to treat 01 enthymems in general (if we are in imaii. 

possession of any thing on the subject) and of exam- - 
pies; in order that by subjoining what remains we may 
make good our original proposal. 

But of these common topics, amplification is most 
congenial to demonstrative oratory, as has been re- 
marked; possibility, as relating to the past, to judicial'; 
Bmce on what has been its decision is made ; hut pos- 
ubility, as relating to the future, is most congenud to 
deliberative. 

*> Wa may, if we ploise. considec this at tbe in&toais of the senteDcn ; 
and all the previous clauses ae lo many diitinct pareathetea ; ai the author 
of th« Analytia has dooe, p. 101. 

° Tbii diKUBiioo of pMubiliqr wai piomiied in Ibe counc of what be 
Mkld on judicial oratory, basic i, chap, xii, $ 2. 
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Of Things Poisible and Impossible. 

1. FifiiDf First, then, let us speak of things possible and those 
;idSr,!i':'-l'ich.retopo..ibl.. 

lible. If then it be possible that one contrary should exist, 

ble'ifot" OT t*^ called into existence, the other contrary will also 
which ibe appear to be possible; for instance, if it be possible 
poiri^. for a man to be convalescent, it also b pos^ble for him 
to be sick; for the effective power of contraries, inas- 
3. The liu. much as they are contraries, is the same. If, of two 
simiUr things, the one be possible, the other which is 
3.Tb«more similar will be possible also. If the more difficult be 
4.ThaiD«re possible, so will also that which is easier. And if it be 
BiceUent possible for a thing to be produced in a state of excel- 
lence or beauty, it also is possible for it to be produced 
under general circumstances; for it u more difficult 
for a building to be made beautiful, than simply a 
s. The be- building. And in whatever case the commencement ii 
*""""'* possible, the fulfilment also is possible*: for of things 
which are impossible, none either take place or begiii 
to do 80 ; for instance, it neither m the case, that the 
diameter of a square is commensurable with the side, 
The end. neither will it ever be^n to be so. Also, wherever the 
ftilfitment is possible, so is the commencement; since 

6. The nib- every thing proceeds from a beginning. And if the 
*"^°°°^ subsequent in being or production be possible, so also 

is the antecedent : if, for example, it be possible that 
a man should be produced, so also is it that a child 
should, since it is antecedent in its production: again, 
if it be possible for a child, so is it also for a man to be 
produced ; on the principle that the former is a com- 

7, Thinp mencement. Things likewise are possible, of which 

* I%iii it is u^uad, that if all naj recave the apxh <^ regeaentioD, 
baplitin ; all maj receite iti rtluK, ulnluis. Baptttm it eiproaly ctlM 
by St. Baul, i^^ fid ^qc ri pdxriapa. Da Spir. Sand. c. 10. 
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there ia a natural loTe or desire ; for no one loves what which w* 
is imposBtble, neither desires it, for the most part at '°*'' 
least. Also, any thing which is the subject of an art s. Sobjacu 
or science, is possible both to exist and to be ' pro- ^f^^ 
duced. Likewise any thing whatsoever, the principle 9. 
of whoae production resides in those whom we can 
compel or persuade; such are those whose superiors, 
or lords, or friends we are. And wherfever the partt 10. Wban 
are possible, so also is the tehaie. Wherever, again ^^^ble, 
the whole is possible, so also are the partt; generally ■<> '< dw 
speaking : for if the latchet, the forepart, and the * 
upperleather of the shoe admit of being brought into 
being, so also do the shoes themselveB : and if the ' 

shoes, then also the latchet, the forepart, and upper- 
leather''; also, if the genus he of the number 'of things H- Ifibc 
possible, so also will be the species; and if the spe- tC"Le'i^° 

cies, so also the genus : for example, if a vessel can ""^ "'"^ 
. . , ° . . . -p . - «"*. «<"■ 

be produced, so can a trireme; and it a tnreme, so 

can a vessel. And if, of things which have a natural 13- 
relation to each other, the one be possible, bo is also 
the other; as if the double be possible, so also is the 
half; and if the half, so also is the double. And if a is. if mth- 
thing admits of being brought into' being without art ^Q^^iti^ 
or preparation, d fortiori it will admit of it by theut. 
help of art and attention. On which principle too it 
has been remarked by Agatho, " Yes, truly, in some 
things you must fare just as fortune goes; other things 
there are which attach to us by necessity and art" 
Also, if any thins be possible to persons who are J^- ir>>>- 
. p . , f , , fcnoi* MB 

worse, or our infenors, or less prudent, much more do it, thta 

will it also be possible to their opposites ; just as Iso- '^."' "'P°* 
crates said, that "it would be strange if Euthynus 
leamt it, and he were not able to find it out." 

With regard, however, to things impossible, it is 16. Thiog* 

* Tha ^niren of Sunw will do well, od letidiug this pau^e. lo boi- 
raw a hint ttoim him, and conanlt the tearned Albeitui Rubeniui upon il, 
or at leaal aeme one ot the many gieal aothoiitiaa mentioiKd chap. 19, 
*al. vi.ofTristnm Shandy. 
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impowbia plain that they result fnMn the contraries of the above- 
^^ '^ mentbned principles. , 

i6,SM!aDd- Questiona as to the actual occurrence of any thing, 
luu^^M^ are to be viewed under the following connderadons. 
pine. For, in the first place, if that which had a less natural 
tendency to occur, has occurred ; then may that have 
"' 'w*" "'^""^^ which had a greater tendency. And if that 
qosDiiu which is woDt to take place subsequendy, has taken 
happMed. pi^ce, tiiat also has taken place which usually does 
primarily : if, for instance, a man has forgotten, then 
also must he at some, time have leamt .that [of which 
18. Utho he is now forgetful]. Also, if a man wag able and 
willmg. willing, he achieved the deed ; for all men when, being 
willing, they have power, proceed to act; for there is 
nothing in their way. If, moreover, a man was willing 
'I'v And and had no external impediment. If, again, the act 
ioduenca of was possible, and he was under the influence of anger*. 
^^ "' And if it was possible, and he [the person in question] 
was influenced by lust; for, generally speaking, men, if 
they have the power, execute that of which they are 
desirous; the bad frpoi weakness of principle; and the 
virtuous because they desire objects compaUble with 
30- If >>« virtue. Also, if a man was on the point of bringing 
eteofdwDg the thing into action and of doing it; since the proba- 
>t. Btc. bility is, that he who was on the eve of acting, did 
21. moreover really act. Abo, if all those things have 
taken place which naturally occur, either as prepara- 
tory to, or on account of the occurrence in quesdon ; 
as for instance, if it has lightened, it has also thun- 
dered ; and if he attempted it, he has also achieved it. 
And if all those things which naturally occur subse- 
quently, and that on account of which the deed is done 
have taken place, then baa also the prior to them and 
that which is the cause taken place : if, for instance, it 
has thundered, it has also lightened ; and if he acted, 
he also attempted. Of all this number there are some 

' Comiiara chap, v, ^ 3, 4. 
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thiu nibseqiunt of neet$mijf; others however merely 
generaUtf. 

With regard, howerer, to the noD-occnnenee of 23. Tfaingt 
thibgB, the considerations applicable will be plain from ^' b^^"' 
the contraries of those above stated. penedue 

Alto with regard to what will happen, matters will t»nei 
become evident from the same considerations ; for that '""° V" 
which is within the power and the wishes of any one iiiir^j, 
will take place. Also things which are subjects of^'**" 
lost, anger, and reasonings, accompanied by power ''. bippen are 
On this account, toe, if persons be on the onset or on of^^^. 
the eve of doing any thing, it will be done ; for, gene- "O"*- 
rally speaking, things which are on the point of taking 
place occur, rather than those which are not. Also, 34. ir the 
if all those thmgs have preceded which natnrally occur ^^^^^" 
before ; for instance, if it lowers, there is a probabiKty penad. 
that it will rain. Also, if that has happened which is 25. 
on account of the thing in question, it is probable tfaat 
that will also happen ; for instance, if there be a 
foundation, it is probable that there will also be a 
house. 

The subject of greatness and smallness in regard to %b. Founk- 
afi^rs, also of the degrees of greater and less, and of^^« 
things great and small in general, ia clear to us from (mill. 
what has been said. For, in the diBcnssioo of delibera- 
tive oratory, the doctrine of the greatness of goods has 
been stated, and respecting the greater and less m the 
Uibttraet. So that as with respect to each class of 
speeches the proposed end is a good; (for instance, 
the expedient,-~the honourable, — and the just); it is 
evident that by every orator, his means of ampIiScation 
are to be arrived at through the medium of these. But 37. 
to institute, besides this, a further enquiry into the sub- 
ject of greatness and of excess in the abstract, is to 
talk idly ; shice particular oases are more otnnpletely 
applijcable to use thail mfere generriities. 

* Falmsn eii ubi cum poieaute kabitat iracundia. I'ublius STrvi. 
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On the subject, tfaeo, of vhat is possible and impos- 
sible, — and whether the fact ha* or hat not occurred. 
— wiU or will not occur, and moreover on the subject 
of greatness and smallness in regard to afiaire, let thus 
much have been said. 



CHAP. XX. 'S. 

Cff Examples; — how manp species there are of them, in 
what manner, and when we are to employ them. 

1. Eiunple It remains that I treat of the means of efiecting per- 

diKoMed. gp^joj] ffhioh are common to every class of subjects, 

since I have already treated of such as are peculiar. 

And these common means of persuasion are two in 

species, example and enthymem : for the sentiment is 

3.A*peciei part of an enthymem. Let us then first treat of ex- 

tioD. "" ample; for the example is correspondent to induction; 

and induction is a principle. 

Two Mru. But of examples there are two species ; for one 

iDRT^In- species of example is the quoting real matters of fact 

Btukce*. which have actually taken place; another is the fabri- 

bricRting eating them yourself: and of this method, one species 

^■n' tei '^ illustration, the other fable ; like those of j'Bsop and 

iiiubdi- the African legends. Again*, example is somewhat 

f^^ "'!" "^ ^'^'^ description, as if one were to assert that the 

^i}. state ought to set itself in order against the king, and 

yi^iipTifSS' not to allow him to make himself master of Egypt ; and 

this, because aforetime Darius passed not into Greece, 

before that he had seized that country ; but when he 

had seized it, he passed across ; so that the present 

king, should he seize Egypt, will pass over ; on which 

account he is not to be permitted. 

4. lllMtn- Illustration is of the nature of Socrates's discourses : 

t to say that it is not fitting that 

eric tenn to the ipaciw BM nxmlioned, vii. 
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magistratet cboseo by lot should be in office ; For it is 
jtut the same thing as though one were to pick out 
wrestlers by lot; not taking such as are able to con- 
tend, but those on whom the lot may fall; or as though 
men were to draw lots for that person of the crew 
whom it nnigbt befit to take the helm ; aa if it became 
the person on whom the lot fell, and not him who un- 
derstood the art. 

But fable is such as that of Steaicfaonis in opposition ^ Fabh. 
to Phalaris, and that of ^sop in behalf of the dema- 
gogue. For Stesicborusi when the (utizens of Himera 
had chosen Pbalaria'' general with absolute powers, 
and>werfl on the eve of assigning him a body gaard, 
after other things which he said, related to them a 
faiAe: "That a horse was sole master of a meadow; 
but that on a stag's coming in and spoiling the pas- 
ture, in bis wish to be avenged of the stag, be asked 
some man whether he should be able, in conjunction 
with him, to chastise the stag. The man said [that be 
wofdd be able] if he would take the bit, and himself 
were to mount him with his darts. When, however, 
he had agreed to this, and the man was mounted, the 
horse, instead of being revenged, was himself already 
the slave of the man. And in the same way do you 
also (says he) look to it, lest, in your wish to avenge 
yourselves on your enemies, you suffer in the same way 
as the horse ; for already, through your choice of a 
commander with independent power, you have the bit 
in your mouths : but if you assign him a body guard, 
and permit him to mount into the saddle, you will be- 
come, from that moment forth, the slaves of Phalaris." 

And j£sop, when pleading at Samoa in behalf of a ^• 

* BsDllay MriDB to luipect thit story a* ipplyiag to PbiiUni, " be- 
caiue," uya he, " Codoo, b miUt id JdUu* Cwui'i time. giTu ub Ihe 
*«rr IBID* uamtiTe ; but, ioileBd of PhalariB, ba mj* it «a* G«loa (bit 
SlMichonB apcJu of. And (ha circumstance of Celon's faiilorr uem to 
coan(eiuu)c« Conon ; foi GcIod wu in pM. bvonc and «*(ecRi vith lb* 
ilinwrcau." Conon, Nairal. 42. Bentl. in Phalaria, p. 3il. 
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demagogue who was tried for his life, said, " Th«t a 
fox in crofliing a river wm thrust out of her course mto 
a drain, and that, being unable to get out, she was 
haraued for a long time, many borse leeches haring 
got hold of her; but a hedgehog wandering by, when 
he saw her, taking compassion on her, asked whether 
he should pick off the horse leeches from her ; that 
the fox however would not permit hiui but on his 
asking why, she replied, ' Because these are indeed 
alpeady filled Irom me, and now suck but a little blood; 
if, however, you should pick them off, others, who are 
hungry, ooming up will drain off the little blood which 
remains.' But (said be), Oh Samians, thus also does 
this man no longer injure you; for he is wealthy: 
should you, however, put him to death, others who 
are poor will come, who will exhaust you while they 
filch the public money." 
T. Fablci But fables are adapted to deliberative oratory, and 
tTthe'dsli- possess, this advantage; that to hit upon /art* which 
beniiTe have occuned in point is difficult ; but with regard to 
/tdUei it is comparatively easy. For an orator ought 
to construct them just as he does his illustratioDs, if 
he be able to discover the point of similitude; a thing 
which will be dasy if he be of a philosophteal turn of 
e. bring mind". Case^ then, in the shape of fables are the 
tasiei to bring forward ; but those are more availing 
with a view to deliberation, which are juit upon the 
gronnd of faots ; because, generaBy speaking, the fu- 
ture resembles the past^. 

<: He tgun i«mub oa the facili^ bere u«nb»d U> mlndi <^ a phikt- 
■apbictt turn, whan, in ipeaking of metaphMt, he ifmtdat. ri Sfiowv loi 
iv woki lii)(ovai BntpMi, Hmixi"'' lib- <■<> <^P- >i> i ^• 

* Thii i« the piincipla on which he has all along reeomoieDded txanpU 
ai mat« peculiarly av aUaUe tt the liem oC the ddiberattre oiMot. At 
the end of hii lUnslralioni of the lubject of deoMiutTtttiTe iheMric, ■fter 
Elating ampli6cBtii»i to be more proper to it thu either of the other cOBi- 
niOD means of penuafioUt ho aaj«, rA rapa^iyiiaTa tvif frvp^ouXvirrt- 
mlt" It ydp tAv rfnyiyot^itii ri fiiXXiivra narofiavniiiSfuiw Kpivoiuv, 
lib. i, c*p. ii, i 40, Nailher, aaya he, <cap. i*, § 8), onght the orator to 
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It win, moreover, be right for ooe who hu not eothy- 9. He who 
mema to enpio; faia examples like positive proof> i t^^^r' 
since the persoMive efficacy of your apeeob will be"^>>M«< 
produced by them: but one who posBeasea [enthy-^^^ 
meiiis] abould employ them like evidence, putting'^ein P" "'•*> 
forward after hta enthymema, in way of a conduttWi. He who 
Becauae, if they be put first, they bear resemblaBoe to '^ ""^J' 
induction; and induction, except in few inataoceSt iaanmpiwu 
not proper to rhetoric; whereas when put in at t^^^^u"' 
end, they reaerable evidence ; and a witneas in every tlMm luu 
caae influences belief. On which account, there ia 
moreover a necessity imposed on him who puta them 
^tt of citing mady; for bim, however, who atates 
them in ctmclusion even One is sufficient ; for a cred- 
ible witnesa, though but single, is serviceable. 

The number, then, of the species of examples, how 
many they are, and how and when they are to be uaed> 
has been stated. - 



CHAP. XXI. 

Q^ Moral Sentimetdt, — vihat they are, and of koto mamy 
apeeieM, — how they are to be employed, — and what 
advantagea they poalett. 

On the subject of the use of maxims, after it has been i. Mkiim, 
stated what a maxim is, it will most easily become T*'^- 
clear both in what cases, on what occasions, and what 
persona it befita to avail themselves of the ennoeiation 
of maxims in their speeches. 

Now the maxim is an assertion and yet not respect- 3. lu de6- 
ing particulars, as wh'at kind of person Iphicrates was, '"'"'^ 
but on some jfenera^ aubject ; neither is it on every 
general subject*, as, that what is atraight is opposed 

ral; on tbe lesull of hii owd obieTvalioii, dXX' ivaytaimi xai ruiv rafi 

Toit oXXmc tipriiiiwii Urapucif ilvta, irp^ Hff iript Tobrttv mi/ificvXiiv. 

■ Hning told jrou that nniimi an certain geneial pn^oaitiani, ba 
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to what is curved ; but it is* respecting as many sub- 
jects as moral conduct is concerned about, and as are 
Concln- objects of choice or avoidance in acting. So that, 
uMteeib;- ^' ^^^ euthymem is a form of reasoning nearly [con- 
■^^B" fined] to this description of subjects, both the con- 
clusions of enthymems and their premises, after the 
syllogistic form has been done away, become maxims*'. 
Take an instance: "A man who is in his sound mind 
never ougbt to educate his children so as to be too 
highly skilled'." Now this is a maxim: but if the 
reason, and the cause why he should not do so, be 
added, the whole [conjointly] will become an enthy- 
mero; thus, " ' for besides the indolence 

which they contract, they will attach to themselves the 
bitter jealousy of the citisens." Again, this : " There 
is not a man who in every respect is happy'':" and 
the following : " There is not one of all mankind who 
is free '," are maxims : and the last becomes an enthy- 

mem, if added to the following proposidon, " 

for either he is the slave of money or of fortune." 

3. Muiiiii If, then, the maxim be what it has been described, 
^[^ "" there will necessarily be four kinds of maxims : for 

CMtioni jm. igtion mppauDg thU enrj ge[i«i«l prapcMtion doervM thii 



tioDi, genend enongh it ii true, vbich how«vei do not come up to tha 
DDtioD which Ariitotle woald h»e jou form of (be yvwfii]. I hudi j kooir 
whather it be allowable to attempt an explanatioo of Aiiibitle from a po- 
poUr coinedy ; but tbowi readen who remembat the School for Scandtitr 
maj probably derive lome illnitratioa of thii lubject bom the ' wMumiiU ' 
there pat in the month olJeitph Sarfaei ; e. g." The heart that ■* c«n- 
iciaiii «f it* own iot^tj, i« enr ilow to credit another'! treachery." Act 

^ In other wordi, the maxim it to (he enthjmem what |>opoiilioiu are 
to iyllogiamt. Not lo ereiy enlbymem doei the ^wfit) hold thii relation, 
but to ancfa only aiare cooTefHiit with " the •ctioni and pauiooi of com- 
mon life." Ariitotle hai not Tenlured to tell u* that all cntbymemi relate 
to theie lubjacta ; he iiyi only that " nearly" all of them ir« ea conier- 
wnl ; ' Kipl rauivnA> lori crj^iMv. 

• Eoripidei, Medee, 394. < 

* From ■ loit drama of Enripidet, entitled Stbeaob<EB. 
■ Euripidet, Hecabi, 8$4. 
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either they wilt be witi &e annexed reason, or wUhomt 
it. Now the maxims which need proof are all such as 4. i. fui-' 
assert any thing which contravenes received opinion, i^^^"' 
or is doubtful ; but dtose which state nothing contrary iriXV". 
to people's notions [do well enough] without the addi- 
tion oF proof. And of these last, it cannot . but be A. 
that some will need no proof^ from their having been 
previoUMly known; as, " The best thing for a man, as it 
seems to me at least, is health;" — because to nine 
tenths of mankind this seems to be the case : and that 
others titmiitaiteoiul^ tnib their being tiitered become 
evident to such as turn their attention to them; as, 
" There is no lover who does not always love." And 6. Thow 
agun, of those which have proof subjoined, some are a !^ ^^ cj* 
part of an enthymem, just as, "A man who is in bis '^"> 
sound mind never ought," etc. Others are essentidly ,„ eo^- 

enthyttiems, and not part of an enthymem ; the which ^"^ > " 
, , , , . i > . '"d- Eo- 

obtain more than any other species. And these are th^memo- 

all those in which the reason' for what is asserted 4p- *^' 
pears wrought in, as in this maxim : " Being yourself ^^ „„m 
a mortal, do not cherish immortal wrath :" — for the as- •ppn"ed. 
sertion that, " one ought not always to cherish wrath," 
is a manm; that, however, which is added, viz. " be- 
jcause you are a mortal," states the reason why. Simi- 
lar to which is the following : " It is fitting that a mortal 
conceive mortal nodons, not that a being destined to 
death should think of what is immortal'." 

From what has been said it has then become evident, 7. MuIbii 
aa well how many the species of maxims are, as also to ^,'^^^' 

' I h&TC ventured tbas to readet iirtKa-iiii ; for tb>t incb ii AiiitotlG's 
maanidg, ii arideat (lom hii hanng himielf uMd dTUtc^iCi at the begin- 
niog of the lectioii, to denote the tame thing. 
( So ■Iw Uyi HonuMi : — 

Qold Ktemia minoKm 
Conailiii animtiiD FsUgHsl 

Od.ii, 11,11. 

A notion, by the way, which Aristotle controverti ebewheie, Nich. Eth. 
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the raaion what kiod of rabjects tbey are sererally adapted. For 
fuMoiDcd' <*" Bubjects which may be questioned, or contravene 
received opinions, the orator must not use those with* 
out the reason annexed] but let him either, prefiximg 
the reason, use the conclusion aa a maxim, thus—" For 
ny part,^aa then it neither is good to be exposed to 
envy, nor to be indolent, I assert that it is not good to 
be educated ;" or, stating this [which here is the con- 
clunon] first, tubfoin that which was prefixed^. Obserr- 
ing that on subjects which do not contravene received 
opinions, but are doubtful, that he annex the reason 
s. With why as concisely aa possible. And on subjects sucb 
"'aa these the apophthegms of the Lacedemonians are 
very suitable, and sayings which have an air of mystery; 
as if one were to apply that which Stesichorus said be- 
fore tbe Locrians, " that they ought not to be insolent, 
9. Manimi Icst their cigalas should sing upon the ground'." The 
init the old. empioygjent of maxims becomes him who is rather ad- 
v^ced in life; and particularly as respects subjects 
about which each happens to be well informed *. Since 
for one not so advanced in age to sport maxims is bad 
taste, just as it is for him to have recourse to &blea: 
and tbe use of them on subjects about which one is 
ignorant is silly, and argues a want of education. 
There is a sufficient sign of the truth of this ; for die 
boors of the cotmtry are of all other people most fond 
of hammering out maxims,., and set them forth with 
10. great volubility. Also the stating generally a maxim 
which is, in fact, not goieral, is most especially be- 
fitting in appeals to the feelings, and in the act of 

^ ToilU« tbarolein.ttu waidioCHobb«i,it U thii — " A Hnlmca Mt 
manifeit ought to be eithet infened or coafiimed ; ixftmd, <u in th« text,) 
cimfimtd thui, — A mu man teill not havt hit chiUrtn evtr-taanitd, (pie- 
fiiing iriial, in Uw brmer dispoiitioD, hod been put lail,) ueing lna atueh 
Itammg both ufiau a nen'i utiud, and jnvatra him mijjr amnn; hiifeUaar- 
ciduiu," (and tutrjaiiiiiig what before had been prtfixtd.) 

' Meaning, leit their countij ihould be w atterl; d 
not a trae would ranaiu fu a cigala to lit upon. 

' A young man ought not to uie maiims. 
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exciting indignation ; and then either at tlie beginning, 
or after the proof. Again, it is proper to avail one's it* Cam- 
self of maxima which are current and common, if they ^ u^rnl. 
be of any service ; for fl^)m their being common they 
appear to be correct, as though every one acknow- 
ledged their truth': this one, for instance, (if the ora- 
tor be exhorting persons to face the hazard, though 
they have not sacrificed,) " One omen there is which is 
best, to defend one's country ;" — or to face it, though 
they be few in number, — " Mars is common-," and to 
cut off the children of their foes, what though they have 
done no injury, — " He is a fooi who, after slaying the 
father, still spares the child*"." 

Some old sayings too are maxims ; for example, the 12- Old 
expression, " Next neighbour to an Athenian." It is .T"^ 
also proper to quote maxims which even contravene the gm>dto con- 
current sayings, (I mean by current sayings such m^J^^j^' 
this, " Know thyself;" or this, " Too much of one nwiim. 
thing is good for nothing ;") whenever your moral cha- 
racter may be likely to show itself to greater advantage, 
or the thing spoken is said in an impassioned manner. 
The speaking in an impassioned manner is, as if one in 
a passion were to assert, " that it was a falsehood that 
one ought to know himself; at least, this man, had he 
known himself, would never have claimed to be your 
general"." The moral character appears better [when 
we contradict a maxim] thus, " it does not become men, 

' Od the principle. — Voi popnli Mt vox Du. 

n So thought Lee's Hero, CcMi BoTgia, for be Hll* Machitvel in the 

'Tie not my nj to lop, far ihta tb« trae 
Muf iprout again ; but root him. and ha lie* 
NB»or to bloater. Act t, «c. 2. 

■ The word* probably of eome panegyiiit of Iphicratei, who, in Iha 
warmth of declamation, maat h*>e produced a leiy great efbct by conta- 
dicting a maxim ao generally recnved, and which bai« an aothori^ more 
than human, (e coilo descendit yvMi mavri/v,') while at (he eame time he 
placed the merit of the general in a niott tlriking light, for the original 
obttariqr oflpbicratea, Mebook i, cbap.vii, $ 33. 
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as Mtne assert, to lore ts though they were about to 
hate, but to hate as though the; were shout to love." 
14. And we ought to give a manifestation of our moral 
principle by meaae of the diction we employ, otherwise 
to subjoin the reason; for instance, either staling the 
sentence thus, " we ought to love, not as they tell us, 
but as though always about to love, for the other is the 
part of an insidious man :" or thus, " the common 
maxim does not please rae ; for it is the duty of the 
true friend at least to love aa though he were always 
about to love." "Nor agiun [does this please me], that 
we ought to carry nothing to excess; since 'tis our 
duty to hate the wicked at least to the very extreme." 

15. Miiima They contribute) too, a considerable aid to our ora- 
■HMh ^°°^ ' ^"^ owing to the vanity of the audience ; for 
i. From they feel a pleasure if one speaking generally, happens 
^"^jl to hit upon ideas which they hold on any particular 
of the audi- point. My meaning, however, will be plain in this 

way, aa also the manner in which we ought to catch at 
them; for the maxim, as has been stated, is an asser- 
tion uniTersally, and men feel deUghted when that is 
asserted universally, which they happen previously to 
have taken up as their opinion upon particulars. If, 
for instance, a man chanced to have bad neighbours or 
childr^i, he would hul the man who should say, " no- 
thing is more annoying than dwelling near people," or, 
" nothing is more silly than to beget children." 

So that we should form a guess, some how or other, 
as to the opinions which our audience happen to have 
taken up with ; then to speak on these subjects gene- 

16. il.Thij rally conformably to them. This one advantage the 
fl^h^Q application of maxuns must needs possess, and another 
airofcbi- superior to it: for it gives our orations an air of cha- 
'•cter, T» 1 • 1 PI. 

racter. But those orations bear an impress oi charac- 
ter in which the principle is manifest. And all maxims 
produce this effect by reason of the speaker's asserting 
universally on things which are the objects of deliber- 
ate choice: so that should the ""^'itn^ be good, they 
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make the speaker aUo to appear a man of woitliy 
character. 

Such, Uien, be our discuBsion on the sulject of the 
Btaxnn, of its nature, it* species, the manner in which 
it is to be employed, and the adTantagea which it pos- 



Of Entbymems. 

Let us speak generally of eodiyinems, in what way we l. Eaihy. 
ought to seek for them, and afterwards of the to[Hca, '^""' 
(rfni,) for the nature of the two is respectively dif- 
erent *. 

It has been stated before, that the entbymem is a 2. 
kind of syllogism, also in what way it is a syllogism, and 
in what respect it differs from the syllogisms of logic; 
for we should make our conclusions widtout taking up 3. i. Thej 
our assumptions either many stages back, or all of them b)* ht'hed* 
together: the one process from its length is obscure; 
the other, from its stating what is plain, is waste of 
words. 

And this is the reason why men of no education 
have more persuaaive influence over the mob than men 
of high acquirements, as the poet" says, " ^t the un- 
learned speak more in unison with the feeUngs of the 
mob ;" for the latter address th^ in common and ge- 
neral points, the former, irom the store of their inforni- 
ation, in a numner which comes home to them. So ii. Thcj 
that we are not to found our address on any thing ^g" ,, '"' 
which may seem to the purpose, but on certain definite ptnnti. 
points ; sach, for ezam|^, as aeem ri^t to the judges, 



■ S«a Ow ugumtntliiandeil on the dittiMtion beMMD them, chap, i 
»'■ 
'> Euripides, Ilippolylat, 9B9. 

N 2 
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or those vhoae opinions they acknowledge; and the 

reason for this is, that it will appear to be the case 

in. Our either to all or most of them : moreover we should , 

m^t^*"" d'sv ou' conclusions not only from necessary, but also 

drawn buth from contingent premises*. 

tnd coniia- Fifst, then, you ought to be aware that it is necessary, 
gentij. respecting every subject on which you have to speak 
know^ibT" *'"^ *** draw conclusions, whether it be through the 
f»ci«ofthe medium of the rhetorical syllogism'', or of any other 
every ape- whatsoever, to be masters either of all or some of the 
cies of on- fgctg inherent in it : for having none of them, you will 
not be able to draw your inferences from any thing*. 

5. Dciibe- My meaiung is this: how shall we be able to give ad- 
'*"**' vice to the Athenians, whether they ought to go to 

war, without being informed what their forces are, 
whether naval or military, or both ; and these in how 
great numbers ; also what are their resources ; or their 
allies and enemies ; and yet further, what former wars 
they have waged, and in what manner, and other points 

6. Epideie* of this description : or how to eulogise them, unless we 
'"^* be informed of the sea-fight at Salamis, or the battle 

at Marathon, or the exploits achieved by them in be- 
half of the Heraclidse, or some other web points ; for 
it is on the real or apparent honourable traits attaching 
to each object that all orators found their panegyrics. 
7. And in the same way it is on their opposites that they 
ground their reprehension, always looking out for futy 
thing of that nature which either attaches, or appears 
to attach, to the subject; suppose [the case of a cen- 
sure passed on the Athenians] because they subjected 
the Greeks to themselves, and reduced to a state of 
servitude the people of ^gina and Potidfca, who were 

' We ihonid all^e not ra/iipia klime, but eIkots u weU. 

* nnXiru^ cruXXoytfffiic nieuu ths lyUogum peculiar to riialoric. Vie- 
tar. Tid. Animadv. 

* Ariltotle has himMlfgiTea an outline of tba kind of infarmation which 
ought to be poueued with a view to apeakiug on five of the moil important 
queitioni of deliberative orator;, book i, chap. 4. 
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their allies against the barbarian, and bore off the prize 
of highest worth'; and every other transaction of tbia 
nature, and whatever other such error may attach to 
them. 

And in the same way those orators who accuse and Jndicbl. 
defend, construct their accusations and defences on a 
view of existing circumstances': there is no differences. 
in your pursuing this process, whether it be respecting 
Athenians or Lacedtemoniaiis, men or gods. For in 
advising Achilles, or in praising or blaming him, in 
accusing and defenduig him, we must assume the traits 
which attach, or appear to attach, to his character; in 
order that from among their number we may, in so 
praising or blaming him, allege whatever things ho- 
nourable or base attach to him; and in accusing or 
defending him, whatever things just or unjust; and in 
advising him, whatever is benefi<ual or injurious. And 9. 
in a simiUr manner respectmg any business whatso- 
ever; as, respecting justice, the question whether it be 
expedient [must be discussed] on the ground of what 
appertains to justice or expediency. So that as aU 10. 
men appear thus to construct their proofs, whether 
they draw their inferences with greater accuracy or re- 
missness, (for they do not make their assumptions out 
of every subject, but from those circumstances which 
are inherent in each question,) and by reason that it is 
manifestly impossible otherwise to prove; it is evident, 
then, that it is necessary, as I said in the Topics, to be 
in possession of certain select propositions on points 
which may occur, and are most convenient : and [it is ii. The 
evident] that the orator should conduct his enquiry re- Jllf^th"'" 
specting questions which arise on the sudden in the pKoiiitr 






' Herodolni, viij, 93. 

■ Hkviag illotuated his mMDiDg bjr two examples, Uk«D rwpectivel; 
from lubjecU of deliberative and demomtrativa rhetoric, he concludei 
whh I third from the aubjerts rccogoised by judicial ; it hdag hii grMt 
object to keep iwake in the memorj of the reader the arigJDal grsnd difi- 
■ion of queilioiii. 
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same manner, not turning his view aside to iodeBnite 
pointt, bnt to tbe actual points of the case wfaich the 
oration is concerning ; and enbracing in his sketch tbe 
greatest number he is able, and those ccMning the near- 
est to the point ; for in proportion as he is master of 
the greater number of the things inherent in the case, 
by so much Ae easier will it be to effect proof; and in 
proportion as these are the nearer to the point, in the 
Tery same proportion will they be more peculiar, and 
13. less vague. By eague I mean, the praising Achilles 
because he is a man, and one of the deified heroes, and 
tiHide war against Troy ; for these are points attaching 
to a thousand others beside : so that such an orator no 
more praises AcbiDes than he does Diomed. But by 
pectiiiar I mean, those which befall no one else than to 
Achilles, for instance, tbe slaying Hector, the bravest 
of the Trojans; and Cycnus, who, being himself invul- 
nerable, prevented all the forces from landing; and 
tfaat he joined the expedition the youngest, and with- 
out being bound by an oadi ; and whatever other topics 

1'" ^P'.e are of this description. One element of enthymems, 
' then, iBihsit of leledion; and thbia the first which par- 
takes of the nature of topics. 
13. And now let us state the elements of enthymems ; 
(but hy place^ and element of an entfa]rmem I mean the 

14. Two same thing).- First, howeTer, let us treat of those 

ihjmema:' poiots Concerning which it is necessary first to speak. 

n"^!' ^^'^ "^ enthymems there are two species ; the one spe- 
cies are cotifirmaHve, that such is or is not tbe fact; 
and tbe other refwtative : and they differ just as, in 
IS. logic, the syllogism and the elenchus differ. And the 
confirmative enthymem is the deducing a conclusion 
from acknowledged premises; the refutative, however, 
is the deducing an inference which is not admitted. 



>> Cum pei«nti|;ai« argumeotsm sliquod Tolnmai, letoi ooue debemai i 
lie enui apptllibe lual fac quui wdw, s quibiu argumeDla promuDlar. 
Cicero, Topic. c»p. ii. 
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Now the general arguments nearly on each class of 16. 
subjects necessary and useful to be known are in out 
possession ; for propositioiis have be^i selected on 
each [branch of rhetoric] ; so that the topi(» out of 
which one must allege his enthymems, whether on 
questions of good or eril, just or unjuBt, honourable or 
dishonourable, select points moreover respecting the 
dispositions, the pasdons, and the habits, having been 
collected above, are likewise actually before us. 

But let us, in a di&rent manner, further make as- it. 
sumptions respecting all the classes of rhetoric, and 
putting a mark on them severally as we proceed, state 
both the refutative and confirmative elements, as well 
as those of apparent entbymems, which, however, are 
not really enthymems, for neither in truth are they [the 
dements of aetual] sylk^iams. When these points 
have been elucidated, we shall discuss the subject of 
starting objections to entbymems, and the means of 
tiieir solution, from what sources we ought to adduce 
them. 



X 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Elemeatt of Entht/mems. 

There is one element of confirmative entbymems, de- 1. i, 
rivable from conlrarut ; for we should consider, wfae- ^*° 
tfaer the contrary quality be inherent in the contrary nea. 
subject ; doing away the argument [grounded thereon] 
if it be not inherent; and if it be inherent, founding 
one thereon ourselves; for example, the argument that 
" Temperance is good, because intemperance is inju- 
rious:" or, as it is in the Messeniac* oration, " If war 
be the cause of our present troubles, of course we shall 

' An ocatioD tpokcn b; AlcUUmai in bebalf of Uie Mmmiubiu, ratwicd 
lo aboTC, i, 13, §3. Sea (be Sophisni. Hudibna, F. ii, «, ii, $ 133. 
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put ourselves right agtun with the return of peace." 
And, " If in truth it be not juat to be angry with thoae 
who unwillingly do us harm; neither, if one on comptU- 
sion shall do good to any one, is it liis duty to be grate- 
ful to him." And, " If to apeak fal»ely is among men 
available to persuade; there is no anomaly in suppos- 
ing, on the contrary, that many things which are true 
fail of being believed." 

2. ii. Of Another is derivable from conjugate ntfiectioru" ; for 
iafli^tiMi. *'** qualities must either be inherent conustently, or 

not at all ; for example, the argument, that " the just 
ia not in every case a good, for then also would that 
which is Juttlff be well; now it is not, however, desir- 
able to diejttstly". 

3. iii. From Another from relativea ,- for if to one party attach the 
reittivea. jj^^ ^f jjj^ having acted honourably or justly, to the 

other also will attach that of having »wffered [honour- 
ably, etc.]. Also, if to command be just, so also is the 
having executed [the command] ; for example, just as 
that farmer of the revenue, Diomedtm*', said of the re- 
venues, " If it be not baae for you to put them up for 
tale, neither is it for us to purchase them." And if the 
idea that he has suffered justly or honourably be on 
the side of the paHetU, so will it also be on that of the 
agent; and if on that of the agent, then also on that of 
the patient. There is, however, in this way of arguing, 
room for passing off some false reasoning*: for if the 
person has justly suffered any thing, be indeed has 
justly been a sufferer, but perhaps not so at your hands. 
On wtuch account we should view the question sepa- 

^ 3ac ixxik i, 7, $ 27. HobbM cdli thii tagnoatinativn, or affinity n/v/crdt. 

• See book i, 9, $ 15. 

' Cicero illuslialM thii ■• place" by a similai ciample ; " A'am li Rhodiu 
EurjM nan ett |rgrloHun tecart, mc HermaertmiH quidera turpt ut amdtiart." 
De iDvea. lib. i. 

" Upon ihii bllac; Ihe reuooiDg of Cleoa was grouBded ia tlie debate 
■bout tbe MityleHKUia ; and Dioclotiu, in hii reptj, unlfonnly Etriies at 
(xpMing it, while he u^^, that however they might merit death, the Athe- 
nikna were not the people who should infKct it. Thucyd. lib. iii. 
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ratel^, — whether the patient deserve to suffer, and 
whether the agent have a right to inflict the suffering ; 
that done, to employ the facts in whatever way may 
suit our purpose : for at times, considerations of this 
kind do not harmonise; just as in the Alcmieon of 
TheodectuB, " Did do man hate thy mother?" In his 
reply he tells her, that it is fitting to consider the 
points taken separately ; and when Alphesibcea asks 
bow, taking her up, he says, " That she indeed de- 
serred death, they did decree ; but at the same time 
that I ought not to be the slayer." And just so the 
trial respecting Demosthenes, and of the persons who 
slew Nicanor. For when they had been adjudged to 
have slain him justly, it appeared that he bad also been 
justly put to death. Again, respecting the person who 
met his death at Thebes, respecting whom some one 
bade the question be decided, whether he were de- 
serving death ; as though it were not unjust to slay one 
who deserved to die. 

Another element is derivable from the relations of4. iv. From 
greater and less ^; for instance : " If not even the godt J^^^" 
know every thing, hardly I should suppose do men ;" ^y>; 
for it is to say, that if the quality be not inherent in 
that which would more naturally possess it; then it is 
evident, that in that which would ieu aaturaUy pos- 
sess it, it is not inherent. 

And the argument, that " he assaults his neigh- ii. ^ miiwri. 
bours, who even does so to his father;" is derived 
from the element, if the test probability exist, so also 
does tie greater ; [which ia available] in reference to 
whether of the two points it may be needful to prove, 
whether that it is or ia not the fact. 

And again, bp parity of reasoning, when it is said, S- !>■■ By 
" And is thy father to be pitied in that he has lost his l^aing. 
children, and ia not in truth (Eneus who has lost his 
noble offspring?" and the argument, "If indeed The- 

' The arijumeol a forliuri. 
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Beat committed no wrong, neither did Paris ;" and, " If 
Tyodanu' sons did not act unjuatly, neither did Paris;" 
and this, " Suppose Hector did slay Fatroclus, Paria 
slew Achilles ;" and this, " If other artists are not to 
be held cheap, neither are philosophers;" and, "If 
generals are not held cheap because they are fre- 
quently vanquished, neither are so^ists ;" and that, 
" If it behoves an individual to have a care for your 
glory, it also behoves you to regard that of Greece." 

6. T. Frain Another element arises from- the consideration of 
time. Inae ', as Iphicrates urged in his oration against Har- 

modius, " that if before my doing it, I bad claimed to 
have the honour of a statue, ye would have granted it; 
wilt ye not then grant it me now that I have achieved 
it ? — Do Dot, therefore, engage yourselves under prcH 
mises, when about to receive; and, when you have ex- 
perienced the beoeBt, withdraw them." And, on an- 
other occasion, in reference to the Tbebans permitting 
Philip to pass through into Attica, the argument that, 
" if, before his aiding them against the Phocians, he 
had claimed a passage, they would have pnHnised ; it 
were then an absurd thing, if, because he threw him- 
self on them, and bad confidence in them, they should 
not let him march through "." 

7, vi. From Another element is deduced from assertions made 
twtrtiag 

I Vadtr tbii head ha conuden both Tidm geuenllj, and also Opfvr- 
tunjlji (>aq>ic}> which, howerer, have b«en thus distiDguiihed — \pivog 
iariy iv 4I nupit, coi Kaipdf, Ir ^ XP^*^C "^ ro\is- Hippocratu. in 
Pmcept. 61. Kaipic again has been delcnbed M 6 trpca^B^s (oi ipfi- 
tioe Ixiarif jcpivoc- 
^ A atrikiog instance of appnal 10 thi* tii[HC occun in Macbslh, act i. 

Ijidy ISadnth. then you were a man ; 

Nor time, nor place. 

Did th«n adhere, aikd j^ jou wouM m^a both : 
Tbay ban mide tbeioMWei, and that thai fitntw iww 
Dou unmake you. 
See alio Thncjd. book i, 140 ; ii, 6. Deiooatbenw &«queDt1y emplojra 
this topic, as in Oiynth. iii, Tora xporav, ^ rlya xatfiv, ii uvf|U{ A0q- 
vaim, TUB wipovret fitkrH {gnirt. The force of the ^ipeal thus made 
cannot be baltei illoitialMl than by the frequency of its employmeoi. 
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respecfing yourself retorted upon your adversary ; and •>■> jour ad- 
the term is of exceeding service, as is exemplified in "^^'7- 
tbe Teucer ; one too it is of which Iphicratea arailed 
Unueif agaimt Arktophon, when he put the question 
home to him, whether he would betray the fleet for a 
bribe) and on his denying that he would, then said he, 
" Would: you, who are Aristophon, not betray them, 
iDd shall I, who am Iphicrates ?" You ought, how- 
ever, to be dealing with an opposite party, who ap- 
pears in a greater degree to have been guilty of in- 
justice i otherwise it would appear ridiculous, were 
any one laying an accusation against an Aristides, to 
allege tliis ; but it ought always to tend directly to the 
discredit of him who lays the impeachment; for, ge- 
neraUy speaking, the plainHff presumes himself better 
than the defendant ; this notion, then, it behores ua to 
refute. And generally it is absurd when one chides 
in anothM what he does himself, or would feel inclined 
to do; or exhorts him to do what he does not himself, 
neither would be induced to do. 

Another place is from de^mtiotu'} as, "that the ge-S.vH.FroDi 
nins i« nothing else than either the deity, or his pro- 
duction. And yet vhoerer conceives the existence of 
the production of a deity, must necessarily think at the 
same time that gods are in existence '." And, as Iphi- 
crates sud, " that that man was most noble who was 
the best ; for that there did not attach any nobility to 
Harmodius and Aristogiton before they had achieved 
some noble exploit." And his proof that himself was 
more nearly akin to them, by saying, " At any rate my 
deeds are more akin tottbose of Harmodius and Aris> 



' Id ulditiou lo the iDitaDcei of racouna to thii topic quoted in the Mil, 
wc may nWDtion that of expediency in the ipeech of the PlaUeiini (llu- 
eydidcs, iii, 66); and one nud by Alcibiadei in hit tpeech it Sputa, 
vi, B9, irfiv ri tvmnoApnw t^ SummiHivn, fi)fiac Avo/iairrai, «. t. X. 

^ Od« of the ugumenli u(ed by SocratM lo prove hii bdief iu the si- 
iitenco of godi ; for if, ai wai granted, he held the eiislsDCe of his attend- 
ing ipirit (ri Saiiidvov), theo necessarily must ii eithei b« itself a god, or 
•t leaal a difioe production. See Plato, Apoig. Boer. 
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togiton, than yours are'." And, as was said in that 
speech about Paris, " All will be free to acknowledge 
that the intemperate do not acquiesce in the enjoy- 
ment of a single person." And the reason on account 
of which Socrates refused to go to Arcbelaus, " be- 
cause," said he, " it is a disgrace for one who has been 
treated well to be unable to make a retort on temis of 
equality, just as it would be for one who ba« been 
treated iU." For all these deduce their inferences 
about the points respecting which they speak, after 
having defined and ascertained the question. 
9. tUl Another element is deducible from the number of 

From the gg^gg jn which a word may be taken, as in the Topics 
DumMr of p \ 1 ■ 1 I » 

mennlDgt of respecting the acceptations of the word rightly. An- 

^i^JT^m °^^^ f^"* taking the different bearings of the case j 
t>u!<iivi*kiD. as, " If all act unjustly for three objects, for the sake 
either uf this, or this, or this, and from two of these 
motives it is impossible that he should have acted; 
but that he acted on the third, not even the accusers 
themselves allege." 
11. X. From Another from inducti<m, as may be illustrated from 
iDdnciioD. jj,^ oration respecting Peparethus, to esUblish that 
women every where discern truly respecting their 
children; because first at Athens the mother made the 
matter clear (o Mantias, the orator, when undertaking 
a suit against his son ; and again at Thebes, when Is- 
menias and Stilbon were at issue on the point, the 
Dodonian woman proved the child to be the son of 
Ismenias ; and on this account they considered Thes- 
saliscus to be the son of Ismenias. And again, from 
the law of Theodectes, " If |^ple do not give their 
own horses in charge to those who manage those of 
others amiss, nor [their ships] to those who overturn 
the ships of others ; neither ought we, if in every case 
it happens in the same way, to employ those who but 
' ill protect the safety of others, for our own protecdon." 

' See the coacludiiig chaptet or I'acilut's Life of Agricoli. 
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And, as AlcidMnas asserted, that " all pay honour to 
the wise, at least the Parians honoured Archilochiis, 
what though he vaa a calumniator of them ; and the 
Chiana, Homer, who was not their cidzen ; the Mity- 
lemeans, Sappho, though she was a woman ; and the 
Lacedsemontaas, who of all people are the least at- 
tached to learning, made Chilon one of their senators ; 
the Greeks of Italy also honoured Pythagoras, and the 
people of Lampsacua buried Anaxagoras, though a 
foreigner, and honour hint even to this day ; the Athe- 
nians again were prosperous while they ahode by the 
laws of Solon, and the Lacedaemonians, while by those 
of Lycurgus; also at Tbebet, at the time that the 
magistrates were men of learning, the state enjoyed 
prosperity." 

Another element of enthymems is derivahle from a i3.ii 
former decision of the same, a similar, or opposite ques- ^^^ 
tion; more especially indeed if all men so decide, and 
that uniformly ; and otherwise, [if not all,] but the ma- 
jority; or the wise, either all, or most of them; or the 
good ; or if the very judges themselves, or those whom 
they approve, or those in opposition to whom they 
cannot decide, (as for instance those on whom they 
depend ;) or those contrary to whom it is not becoming 
to decide; for instance, a god, or a father, or teacher, 
[happen so to have decided]. Just on the priotuple of 
the appeal of Autoclea to Mixidemides, " whether it 
beseemed the awful goddesses to render an account to 
the Areopagus, and not Mixidemides ?" Or as Sappho 
insisted, " that to die was an evil, the gods having so 
decided ; since [had it iy>t been so] they would them* 
selves have died;" or as Aristippus told Plato when 
he asserted something, as he thought, rather dogmati- 
cally, " Yet," said he, "our companion at least held 
no such thing," meaning Socrates. And Hegesippus, 
having first consulted the oracle at Olympia, put the 
question secondly at Delphi, — whether he [Apollo] was 
of the same opinion as his father ; as though it were' 
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dugracefiil to contradict a father. And of Helen, aa 
Isocrates wrote ""j that " she was worthy, since indeed 
Theseus judged her so." And oS Paris, " whom the 
goddesses preferred";" and of Eragoraa, as Isooratea 
says, that must needs be Tirtuous, " since Conon, 
when unfortunately passing by every one else, came to 
Evagoras." 

Another element arises from am emimeration ofparit; 
as in the Topica, " what kind of motion the soul is; it 
is either of this, or that descriptioii." And an instance 
occurs in the Socrates of Theodectes : " Toward what 
temple bath he been guilty of impiety I whom of the 
gods which the ritual of our state acknowledges, hath 
he not honoured ?" 

Another consists in, Since, in the generality of in- 
stances it happens that on the sane circumstances 
somewhat is contequetU whether good or eril, the ex- 
hortation or dissuasion by means of these consequenoes, 
the accusation or defence, the praising or blaming; for 
instance, on education is consequent envy, which is an 
evil ; and the being wise, which is a good : [on the one 
hand then you may assert that] men should not seek 
to be educated, because it is not good to be envied; 
[on the other that] it is fitting to be educated, for it is 
good to be wise. In this topic", with the addition of 
that on possibility, and the other [universal means of 
proof], aa they have been stated, consists the system 
of Calippus. 



* 'E7(Hii|iEv, beoute demansmtiTe oratiani weie leldom coinpoEcd for 
ddiTCry, but rather, u we ibonld laj, /or tha cloMt, book iii, c. IS, % 6. 
il fiiv JiridcuTw4 U&C ypa^nfrant. ri 7^ ifytiv aurqc ^Myvwoif. See 
noie chap, xi, % 7. 

■ Sec book i, chap, vi, % 36 ; where, ia itatiog thai to be good which is 
an olijecl of preference, he cites these two inttsncet. 

<> It is, howerer, ft inode of aigqment sometimM so fslUciou, thai we 
maj nj with OrA, 

cai«al succeoibus opio 

Quisquis 116 nwnlii facta nolanda putat. 

Fhyllis Demoph. 
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Another occurs, when we want to exhort or diutudc is. lir. 
respecting tiro propositioiM, and those opposed to each dii^mmt. 
other; and to avail ourBelves of the forenentioaed ar- 
gument ui the case of both. The differcDce [between 
this and the element last mentioned] it, that in it the 
opposition is merely between any propositions which 
may happen, it here holds between contraries; for in- 
stance, a priestess was endearouring to prevent her son 
from becoming a public speaker ; because, said she, 
" If on the one hand you speak what is just, me* will 
hate you; if what is unjust, the ^wb." [Here then it 
might be retorted], therefore you ought to become a 
public speaker ; for, " if you speak what is just, the 
gods will love you; if what is unjust, men p." And 
this is equivalent to the proverb " of buying dirt at weU 
at taUJ" And the retortion is this, when on each of 
two contraries good and evil is consequent, they being 
respectively opposed. 

Another arises from the circumstance, that men do I6. i*. 
not approve the same things privately as before the m^nx" 
world ; hut when in public, they praise beyond all »>«■*» ot 
things what is just and honourable ; but within them- 
selves they prefer what is expedient : the orator should 
endeavour to infer whichever stuts hb purpose, for 
this element is of sovereign use in expoeing anomaltes 
of <^inton. 

Another element is deducible from the analogy of 17. xii. 
results; as Iphicrates urged when they compelled his,„^o__ 
son to serve who was under the standard age, because 
be was tall, that " if they esteem great children as 
men, they assuredly will vote small men to be children." 
And Theodectee, in the oration respecting the law, 
asked, " Do ye make the mercraariea, such as Strabax 
and Charidemus, citizens on account of their virtue, 

f Se« an bttaace of tbla node of arguing iu«d bjr Tirana*, Euripidci, 
FticEaiuffi, 968. Of this kind is also the ugument of GBmaliel : " If Ihis 
counsel or thii work be of men, it will came to noughl ; bat, if it be of 
Gocl, ye cannot overthrow it." Acts v, 38, 39. 
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and will ye not malce exiles of tlioee among the mer- 
cenaries who have committed these intolerable acts!" 
IB. ivii. Another arises out of the argument, that if the re- 
gimiliHt; Bult he the same, the principle from which it arises will 
ofconw- ]jg t|,£ same; just as Xenophanes used to argue, that 
" they ate equally guilty of impiety who assert that 
the gods were produced, as those who assert that they 
die ; for in both cases it happens that in some period 
or other the gods do not exist." And generally as- 
suming that the result of each act is in every case 
identified with it. [Take thb argument as an illustra- 
tiou]: "Ye are about to pronounce, not respecting So- 
crates, but respecting the pursuit in general, whether 
it be right to addict one's self to philosophy." And 
this, " that the giving earth and water is the being 
alaves." And " that the participating in the common 
peace is the performing of what is enjoined." Now 
we are to take whichever side may suit our purpose. 

19. x>iii. Another may be deduced from the circumstance, that 
From the , ■' , , , ... 
iDcoiuiii- the same persons do not choose the same things sub- 

^^ sequently as before, but contrariwise ; as, for instance, 

this appeal: — "If, when in banishment, we fought that 
we might return ; shall we, now that we have returned, 
take to Bight, in order that we may not fights ?" For 
one while they chose abiding in their country at the ex- 
pense of fighting ; at another, the possibility of avoid- 
ing fighting at the expense of non-continuance in their 
native land. 

20. XII. Another element which may be resorted to is, the 
■umiDg a assertion that a thing either exists or was produced, 
ponibie f^^ t)]^ g^^ gf ii,^^ for vbich it might have existed or 

endastha j j -c - 

real one. been produced ; as it some one were to give a person 

any thing, in order that by taking it from him he may 

annoy him. Whence also it has been said, " To many, 

fortune, not bearing them good will, gives great good 

luck ; but it is in order that they may receive the more 

•I Fiom an Oniian bj Lysias. 
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conspicuous calamities'." And this from the Meleager 
of Autiphon : " Not in order that tbey might slay the 
beast, but that they may become witnesses, before 
Greece, of Meleager's valour." And that insinuation 
in the Ajax of Theodectea, " that Diomede chose 
Ulysses, not as any compliment, but in order that his 
attendant might at the same time be bis inferior." For 
it is very possible that he did so on this account. 

Another, common both to the judicial and delibera- 31. ». 
tive orators, is the consideration of the motives which ^udn^he 
stimulate or retard men, and the objects with a view to inoiivei. 
which they both act and avoid ; for these arc such as, 
if they he actually in existence, we needs must proceed 
to action ; for instance, if the undertaking be possible, 
and easy, and beneficial, either to the person in ques- 
tion himself, or to his friends, or pernicious to his ene- 
mies, and entailing loss on them ; or if the loss be less 
than the object proposed *. And it is upon these con- 
siderations that orators exhort, and on their opposites 
that they dumade; moreover they both defend and oc- 
eute upon the ground of these considerations ; tbey 
rest their defences on those which are used to dia- 
auade, and their accusations on those used to exhortK 
The whole system of Calippus, as well as that of Pam- 
philus, is nothing more than thb element. 

Another is deducible from circumstances which ap- 22. ui. 
pear to have taken place, but which are improbable, on ,h!cl,'j7* 
the ground that they would not seem to be facts, had inciedible 
they not well nigh occurred or actually done so ; and 
that they have a yet stronger claim to belief; for men 
' Ev«rtlr« dooKM totu eptaotibui ipni Dii fkcllai. 

■ npar/<« ■ ^ '''''* ""rd ^' dMignatM tiM objttct of denra and pnnoit. 
VictOT. 

■ Thai ii to uj, lluu TBij Mim beahi«t which the dalihentivs onlor 
would employ in tihutiing > penon to act, would, if sxistiDg in teferatce 
to one nnder acctaatim, be lurned agiioit him by the jndiciti tfeeker u 
circamttancei CDofiimatire of suipicion. And, viix vtnl, the citcum- 
ilancet of difficall; uteading the nndertaking, which would he enploTed 
Id dimunl* from iti attampt, might be alleged in Atftntt of an iDdicidual 
nnder soipicion, as pointi of the cue which render his t:ailt impnbaUe. 
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apprehend as truths either facts or probabilities; if 
then it be passing belief, and not probable, it vill be 
true"; for at all events, it is not on account of its like- 
lihood and plausibility that it bas this appearance of 
being the case. Just as Androcles of the burgh Pi- 
thos, said in his impeachment of the law, when the 
muldtude were tumultuous as he spoke, " The laws 
require some law to set tfaem right, for the very fishes 
require salt;" and yet it is neither likely nor plausible 
that creatures bred in the brine of the sea should re- 
quire salt. " Nay, the olive lees require oil," and yet 
it is a fact not to be credited, that the very things iirom 
whidi oil is produced should require oil." 
23. Befatt- Another element, Refutatite, is the eonuderation 
^^ ' of contradictions; ifthere occur any contradiction under 
i. From all the circumstances of time, conduct*, sayings, and 
Biiowor' the like. And this independently, respecting your ad- 
contndic- versary, as " He tells you that he loves you, yet did 
be conspire with the thirty [tyrants] ;" or independ- 
ently respecting yourself, " He tells you that I am liti- 
gious, but b not able to prove that I have brought any 
action into court ;" or respecting both yourself and the 
adversary distinctly, " This man never lent any things 
but I have ransomed many of you." 
24.ii.Fiam Another, applicable to those who have been calnm- 
tira. "** luiated, or who appear so, whether men or actions, is 
the explaining the cause of the mistaken notion ; for 
there is some rircumstance, on account of which it ap- 
pears to be the case ; for example, when a certain 

■ Ths ugnmeDt roaj be fomillj ihUd Ibm ; Men believe Mlher what 
i« actatl hct, or piobabla ; tlui i> bclierad ; this tharefora i* utlm fact, 
or probalile ; it ii not probable, therefore it ii (act. It ii needleis to ob- 
mn* that ths elight pouibility, that it may be oeither one nor the other, i> 
comfdetelj elurred orei. 

■ lira* M, LiTias Selinatot baring at one period narrowl; eMaped con- 
fiction for ■mbeolameDl, aftarwuiJi, when be wai made Cen*or, diifrin- 
cbiMd all the dibai except that b; wbeee lOU be had been acquitted, 
" qnod Bul prina *• injaite condemnaMent ; ant pottea Unha hosoiea Doa 

Anr, Victor, de nrit illni. 
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woman had come in contact with her son, she seemed 
from her embracing him to have bad connection with 
the youth; when, however, ^e circumstance which 
caused it had been stated, the charge was quasbecl. 
And as in the Ajax of Theodectes, Ulysses tells Ajax ^■ 
why, though be is braver than Ajax, he does not seem 
so. 

Another is derived from the cause, if that be in ex- iii. B; ir- 
istence, arguing that the effect is also ; and should it ^'^ ^ 
tiot exist, that neither does the effect. For cause, and efect. and 
that of which it is the cause, exist conjointly, and no- 
thing exists without a cause. Just as Leodamas in bis 
defence, when Thrasybulus accused him, because be 
bad been inscribed with infamy on a pillar in the Acro- 
polis, but erased it in the time of the thirty tyrants, 
urged, " that it was not possible, because the thirty 
tyrants would put greater confidence id him, while bis 
hatred toward the democracy remained inscribed in 
public." 

Another is, the observing whether the thing respect- 36- >*■ 
ing which the party is deliberating, or acting, or hsBMrving 
acted, did, or does admit of being on another and bet- ^*}^' 
ter footing ; since it will become evident that, if this be conld have 
the case, he has not acted ; since no one voluntarily, ^!!!L*'''"* 
and of bis own knowledge, deliberately chooses what 
is bad. This, however, involves a fallacy ; for in many 
cases it becomes clear [only] when too late, how it 
might have been managed better, whereas it was be- 
fore unknown. 

Another, which occurs when any thing anomalous to 37. T.Fnm 
former acts is about to be done, is the considering the ot'^'^-^ 
both in connection ; just as Xenophanes advised the **^t *^^ '<> 
people of Elea, when they asked him whether they 
should sacrifice and sing a dirge to Leucotbea' or not, 
" if they conceived her to be a deity, not to sing a 
dirge ; but if a human being, not to sacrifice." 
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28. Ti. Another element u, the accusing or defending on the 

bafora com- ground of eiTora conuoitted ; for instance, in the Me- 

mitted. (]gg q( Carcinus, some persons accuse her because she 

slew her children, [alleging] that at all events they 

were not forthcoming ; for, respecting the sending 

away her children, Medea teas in fault : she, however, 

defends herself [alleging that, if any one], she would 

have murdered Jason, not her children ; which in truth 

had she done, she would have erred in not doing the 

other. And this element and species of entbymem 

constitutes the whole of that system of Theodonu, 

which is first. 

39. «ii. Another is deducible from the name ; as Sophocles 

muItoci^ sajs, " Steel in truth you are, and bear the name." 

tioaDftlie And as they are wont to say in their praises of the 

gods'i and as Conon used to call Thrasybulus, " rash 

in counsel," {Bga^fiavX-i} ; and Herodicus told Thrasy- 

machus, "You are always rash in fight, (Bftunlitaxn); 

and Polus, " You always are a colt," (n£X»() ; and Draco 

the legislator, that " his laws were not those of a man, 

but of & dragon'; for they were harsh." And as the 

Hecuba of Euripides says of Venus, " The very name 

of the goddess rightly begins with folly''." And as 

Charemon says, "Pentheus, rightly named from the 

calamities* awaiting buu." 

W.Reuoni Kefiitative enthymems, however, are more in repute 

tir/ sDth;- than the confirmative ; by reason of the refiitative en- 

■ Though ha doei not iaform ni vhtt mode of pruu thi« it to whidi 
he illndw, we may inbr thu it consiited in ^Riiininj on their mpecHie 
■ppelUtioos as ofteo M the cue admitted it. 

* In tbii lolitai; initaoce of sll the tiune doei our langui^ admit of 
pwHrring the pon of the origina] ; aod thii, while it will terve lufficientlj 
U iUiutrahi om Mitluii's meaning, will not leave him any gnat caiue to 
ngret that ha hai loil the fbrca of tha others. 

■■ Folly, in Gi«ek df pooiwq. The tragedian ieem> to hire ititlaed tha 
etytDolot^ of 'Afpoiini to loit hli pnrpilM. However, tbeie are no li- 
bartiei which puniten and tbeoriili will not take. The woidi occur in 
tha Troades, 990. Byron, apmldDg of love, tayi, " Begna io Folly, cloied 
in Teait." Giaour. 
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thymem being a setting contraries brie6y together ; and '°*°^. "* 
because things when put in contrast are more palpable puic thu 
to the auditor. Of all forma of reasoning, howcTer, as 1^^"^' 
well conflrmatWe as refutative, those produce the great- 
est effect'', which are of such a description that, on the 
commencement of their enunciation, men anticipate the 
conclusion, yet without their being superficial ; for the 
hearers on their own parts, feel a pleasure*, in having 
of themselves anticipated it; and [next to these may 
we class] all those, by which the hearers are left be- 
hind, just so much ag that they apprehend them simul- 
taneously with their having been enunciated. 



CHAP. XXIV.^ 
Elements of Apparent Entht/memt. 

Just as it is possible that [one form of reasoning] may i. F>Ila- 
he a syllogism, and that another, without really being ti^^ii 
such, may appear to be so ; even so it must needa he 
with respect to the enthymem also, that one descrip- 
tion should really be enthymems, and another not, 
however they may i^ipear to be ; for the enthymem is 
a species of syllogism. 

But the elements of these apparent enthymema are, 3. 
one derivable from the diction: and of this, the first d^jic^ 
kind is, as in logic, the asserting your last proposition ^Jj'" 
with all the air of a conclusion, although you have de- i. AuaitiDf 
duced no [legitimate] inference at all : thus, " So and so ^^'^■„, 
is assuredly not the case, necessarily therefore, so and farred. 
so is." And the expressing yourself in the course of 
your reasonings concisely and pointedly ; for this kind 

* dopv;3ovvra( : rMpectiDg Ihu woid, we ■ aols book i, chip. 3, 

■ For dw piiDcipIsi on which thii pleasure arisw, we b. i, II, $ 31, on 

the ground that the apprabeniion of them ii facUilaUd, and our admin- 

tioa eiciled ; and $ 37 on Ihe principle that t6 oo^ taalv qf£. For our 

Mlf-admitation ii gratified \>j to easily perceiving the drift of tbe ipeakei. 
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of style is the very prorince of the enthymem, and this 
kind of fallacy is, it is prohable, that which is [demoD- 
Btrated] " the result of the style of the diction ;" but 
the stringing together the heads of many ayllogianu, is 
a good expedient with a view to expresung yourself 
with all the air of syllogism in your style ; ^us, " that 
be preserved some, avenged others, emancipated the 
Greek people." For each of these propositions has 
been demonstriUed from others; and when they are 
put in conjuncdon, it appears that something results 
ii. Ambi- ever from them. Aootber kind arises from similarity 
^^ ,tg_ of names, as the assertion, that " the mouse is an ex- 
cellent animal, being that from which the most es- 
teemed of all rites have derived their name ;" for of aU 
rites, the mysteries are held in most esteem. Or, if 
any one in praising a dog, were to embrace in his pane- 
gyric the dog in the heavens, or Pan ; because Pindar 
thus addresses him, " O blessed being, whom the in- 
habitants of Olympus call the all-various dog of the 
mighty goddess." Or the arguing, that " it is a most 
disgraceful thing, that there should be not even a dog 
in the house; and therefore it is evident that a dog 
is honourable." And the assertion, that Mercury is 
" communicative" above all the gods, because Mercury 
alone is called " common." And the stating that ^^rx, 
speech, is most excellent ; because the good are worthy 
of y^t, esteem, not of wealth : for the words (y^ijui S^ua) 
are not used in a single sense. 
3- Another felement of fallacyl is the asserdnir con- 
Snd. From . . ., . ^ . . . , i l ■ 

dirinoD uid Jt^'ctly what is true separately; or separately, what is 

compoii- tf „g conjointly ; for aa it appears to be the same thing, 
what though in many instances it be not the same, the 
orator should practise whatever method is more avail- 
able to his purpose. The saying of Euthydemus is 
neither more nor leas than an instance of this ; the de- 
cUration, for instance, that " he knew there was a galley 
in the Pireus*," for he knew each [separate fact of his 

* An intUnce dF Ihe flagraal absuidity wbicb may arise from lakiog am- 
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asaertion]. And to declare of one who knows the con- 
stituent letters, " that he knows the Terse'';" for tbe 
verse is the same thing. Again, the saying that " aa 
twice so much is prejudicial, he denied that the one 
was wholesome; for it is absurd that two good things 
■houhl constitute one that is noxious," Thus enun- 
ciated, it is adapted to r^fitiation; but thus it is con- 
Jirmatiee; " for two CTils do not constitute one good," ' •■ 

etc. But the whole topic is replete with fallacy. Such 
again is the saying of Polycrates respecting Thrasybu- 
lus, that he had deposed thirty tyrants';" for he takes 
them conjointly. Or, as in tbe Orestes of Tbeodectes, 
from distinct cases, " It is just that she who has slain 
ber husband should die; as also that a son at least 
should avenge his father. Now, are not these tbe very 
things that have been done 7" for, taking the cases 
conjointly, perhaps it is no longer just. This may also 
come under tbe fallacy of omission, for it is not ex- 
plained " by tchom [she should be put to death]." 

Another element is the doing away or establishing a 4. 
point by exaggeration ■* : and this occurs when, without o^liZS" 
having shown that [tbe prisoner] has really committed tion. 
tbe crime, [the accuser] proceeds to exaggerate it ; for 
this fallacy causes it to appear (when the aeeuted em- 
ploys the exaggeration) that be has not done the deed ; 
or, (supposing it be the accuser who gets into a passion,) 
that be has done it. Thus then there is no enthymem ; 



jaintly wbat U tiu« Only teparaiely : Eutbydemui knew there were galleyi 
ID eiiilcnce, «di1 he wu in tbe Pineui vfaga he had (hi> knowledge ; be 
knew dicrefore that then were gtllcy* in the Pireos, i. e. be being ia the 

* Of ttut oehue wu tbe ineeripg ncommendttioii of % Dictianory u ■ 
httk tfgntral infimnalivn. 

< Tbe fallacy consisli in tbit, th«t it leadi yoa to aappoee that Thiuy' 
balm had decuoyed thirty dfitinet tyranniti, whereu he had in bet only 
aapioaued om. the power of which happened to be ihaitd between thirty 
diBeieol individuals. 

' Thii ia the fini of tbe Mlaciei which on independent of the liiclion, 
and puy be termed, for tbe sake of diilioction, real or mattrial fallaciei> 
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for the hearer is sophistically brought over to a belief 
either that [the accused] has or has not done it, with- 
out any proof having been adduced. 

fi- Another is the arsuinent drawn firom a sign*, for this 
4th. Fran. ■..„., ■- ^ « r 

1 mttuim. **^ IB illogical ; aa it one were to say, " Lovers are an 

advantage to states ; for the love of Harmodius and 

Aristogiton deposed the tyrant Hipparchus." And if 

one were to say, " Dionysius is a robber, for he is a 

wicked man;" for this also is illogical, because not 

every wicked man is a thief, although every thief is a 

wicked man. 

5. Another is the arguing from an accidental drcum- 

tbaacci- Stance; exemplified in that which Polycrates' said 

<^nUDfa about tnice, that "they lent their aid by gnawing 

through the [enemy's] bowstrings." Or supposing one 

to declare, " that the being bidden to supper is the 

most honourable; for Achillea was wroth, on account 

of his not being invited by the Greeks at Tenedoa :" 

he however was enraged, as though he was treated 

with disrespect, and this occurred upon his not being 

invited. 

7. Another arises from establishing the consequent; as 

■swrtS^ in the oration respecting Parts, [it is contended] that 

ibat u ■ "he is of a noble spirit ; because, despising the sodety 

party wluch o( many, he abode on Ida by himself;" for, because 

" '"^ the noble-spirited are thus disposed ; he, too, it should 

seem, is noble-spirited. Again, " Since he is both 

foppish in his dress, aiid strolls about by night, be is 

an adulterer;" because adulterers are persona of such 

habits*. Similar to this is also the argument, that 

" the poor, because they dance and sing in the tem- 

■ MMDing oi couraa Iha ipcei|Ce mffitlov, for do falllcy cui remit from 
the TiKii^ayv, vid. boot i, chap, ii, $ 16. Thii fallacj h« hu aUawli«is 
deDOmiDited ri rapi njv iyvsiav nw IXiyx"^- 

' Thii Poljcntci wu one of the Sopbiiti ; he vm mwitioTied iboie, 
a 3). The circamitinca nspecting the mice i* lecorded b; HerodHiu, 
ii. 141. 

( The fiUaqr ia thit iDstence iriies Iroiii taking the aimple can*eiie of a 
univeinl affiimatire proposilion ; ai alio iit Ihe iDUaoce cited $ 6. 
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pies ; and that exiles, beceuee it is permitted them to 
dwell where the; list, [are happy.]" For tt% these ad< 
vantages belong to those who appear to be happy; 
they too would appear to be happy, to whom they be- 
long. Moreover, the case varies with the circum- 
stances of the transaction; on which account, the ar- 
gument falls under the charge of omission. 

Another arises from stating as a cause that which in 8 
act is I 
pened ' 

aume that what occurs " tubiequently," [occurs] " by "q""'"'^'' 
mean* of" [that which preceded,] and more especially cauw. 
those engaged in state affairs; just as Demades [in- 
irinuated] " that the administration of Demosthenes was 
the cause of all their misfortunes ; because a war hap- 
pened (^er it." 

Another, from the omission of the " when" and g. 
" manner how ;" for instance, the argument " that ^' ^P" 
Paris carried off Helen justly ; because fi%e choice had lioa of pu- 
been given her by her father";" for very possibly it*"^ *"' 
was not [granted] for a continuance, but at first merely ; 
because so far only was she at her father's disposal. 
Or if any one were to say, " that the striking free men 
was an insult: because under all circumstances this is 
not the case, but when one begins the violence. 

Again, as in the disputations of the Sophists, there lo. 
arises an apparent syllogism from stating things abso- ^l^;^?'" 
lutely or not absolutely, but conditionally ; as [it is 
contended] in logic, that " what is a nonentity, does 
exist ; because a nonentity axUU as a nonentity ;" and 
that " what is unknown is known, for it is known to be 
unknown ' ;" just so' in rhetoric also, we have an appa- 
rent enthymem from what is not absolutely probable, 
but conditionally probable. This, however, is not uni- 

^ 3m Eoii^dw, Iphig. in Aul. 66. 

' See the cpgtam, vhich, alluding to Socnlei'i d«cUnition, " Uiel b« 
knew nothing," cODclud«> ihu, 

Hoc aliquid nihil sat, hoc nihil eu ali^id. 
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Teraaliy the case ; aa in truth Agatho remarka, " Per- 
haps some one will be ioclined to asaert this to be 
probablcj that many improbabiUties will befall men :" 
for that which is contrary to probability does occur; 
so that even what is contrary to probability is prob- 
able^; this, however, is not the case tAtoUUely: but 
just as in sophistical disputations, it is the omissioD of 
the circumstances of extent, relation, and place, which 
produces the imposition ; so also here [in rhetoric], it 
results from the things being probable not absolutely, 
ll'but conditionally probable. The system of Corax ia 
constructed upon this topic : for supposing your client, 
without being open to the charge, as for instance, being 
infirm, should be under a charge for an assault, [you 
have grounds for your defence,] because the case ia 
not probable : and if he be open to the charge, from 
hu being, for example, a powerful man, [still you may 
defend him] on the ground that it is not likely, because 
it was sure to seem to be likely '. And so also respect- 
mg all other cases, for he needs must be either open 
to the imputation or not Both cases then appear to 
be likely; but the one is likely [abtaUdelyil the other 
not abaoltit«ly, but so as has been explained. And this 
is [the secret] "of mating the worse, the better side"." 
SophUUfofAnd hence mankind were justly indignant at the ao- 
"'^°"*' nunciation of Protagoras"; for it is an imposition, and 
not the real, but an apparent probability, and faaa a 

'' Compare die wordi of Sir Philip Sidney, Ihat " a mnuln- ii no mmiUr 
in a lamdirfui lubjttl." 

' Compare lib. i, cip. xii, $ S, r^ Xlav Iv ^avipif, *. r. X. 

' Hmk wen ume peruu wbo cht^ed SocTaut with doiog Out, uti 
theoM concluded that he wm a penon dai^eroui to the MM*— {n't r>£ 
SuKpangc, Avtjf ao^s, ri n luriitpa fpocrtOT^. col ri vri f qv w&yra 
Avalnrw^, KA'I Ton "HTTQ A'orON KPE'ITTQ DOIQN, Plato 
Apol. Socr. J 2. Compaie alw the Dialo^e of tbe two Xdyix, in the 
Cloudi of Arislopbuiee. 

a Protagorai Abderites, Frodiciu Ceio*. Hippias Eleui, alilque multj 
docere ee pto6tstHUitui anogantibiu >ans Terlui, i^uniutimmluiii eaiua in- 
/irior, ha eoim loquebantUT, diceada fieri luperior pawl." Cicero, BmL 
c. viii. Tw iiXXwv ri^vuv ovlifiia Tivayrla ovXXoylffrai, i, i, $ 13. 
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pUce in no art except rhetoric, and the art of diapu- 
tation. And now the subject of enthymems, aa well 
real as apparent, hai been discussed. 



CHAP, XXV. 

7^ Solution of ArgttmmU. 

It foHows that I speak of the modes of disengaging l. SolutiaD 
one's self froin argumentB. They are either the meet- ^^JJ^i'^^ 
ing them with contradictory arguments, or starting an »>;>■ 
objection *. Now as to the meeting them with counter ^^ „_„.' 
uguments, it is erident diat we may do it on the ^^•. 
ground of the same topics [as were given fi» reftita- 2. 
tion] : for the arguments arise out of probabilities, and 
many tbiogs which appear likely are opposed to each 
other. 

Objections, however, (as was stated in the Topics), 3. otjcc- 
are started in four ways 1 I. for either it nay be from ^^^ "" 
the same subject: S. from a siouUr: 8. or an opposite 
[to that from which the adversary argues] : 4. or from 
points already decided. By deriving your objection 4. i. From 
from the aame source, I mean that, supposing the en- |o^^^^ 
thymem were respecting love, " that it was a good 
feeling;" there would be a twofold objection; for it 
[might be started] asserting generaUtf that " every i. Ganeml- 
want is bad :" or parHeularly, that " the proverbial if 'pBrti- 
expression Cmmian loves^, would not have arisen had cularly. 
there not been some wicked loves." Again, an objec- s. Sod. 
tion is alleged on the ground of a eontrary fact ; as, ^|)^* 
if the enthymem was this, " The good man benefits all 
his friends ;" [and the objection,] " But the bad man 

' 'XvTuniiXirfiaiiit i) R *;I1ogIim> whoca CDncluiioD ii coDlmlictori of 
thkt iddaced by jaat opponaDt : tnrraait it tbe ihowlng thw bit ntuon- 
ingt aie falUctout ulbei in malter or fona. 

^ AUttdbg to the Iotcs of Bjblia tad bei brolb«r Caiuoi. Sae OkhI. 
Met^. ii, W3. 
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6. 3rd. doea Dot hurt all hk." And on the ground of timilar 
miuicue. ****"'! '^ *^^ argument be, ''Those who have been 

treated ill always hate ;" [the objection,] that " those 

7. 4th. who have been treated well do not always love^." And 
itecidKL""* ^"i"* 'he decisions of men of celebrity ; thus, suppose 

one brought forward the argument, that "we ought to 
have tome feeling for those who are intoxicated, be- 
cause they err ignorantly*:" this objection [may be 
started,] that " Pittacus is not therefore entitled to 
praise, otherwise he would not in his enactments have 
imposed higher fines, in case the party committed tbe 
error while intoxicated." 

8. Betion- But as all reasonings [of the orator] are derived irom 
ft«D fonr ''^"^ sources, and these four are probability, example, 
t'"^^ ■■ proof positive (xtKit4f*f), and signs ; and as tbe reason- 
Ubiiiiy. ings drawn from what is usual, -or appears to be so, 
u. E«m- apg drawn from probabilities, while those drawn by in- 
lii. Tiifiq- ference from similarity of circumstances, whether in 
(^''' _ one or more instances, (when the speaker embracing 
fiiW. what is general, then iofers particulars,) exist by virtue 

of example ; while those again which are inferred from 
what is necessary and fact, are founded on proof posi- 
tive; and lastly, as those drawn from what does or 
does not hold good, whether universally or particularly, 
result from signs, [it being remembered] that pro- 
bability is not what alwat/i, but what utuatly occurs; it 
is plain that it is, in every ease, possible to get rid of 

9. Solaiion reasonings such as these by starting an objection. The 
°^*^M ^°'"^oi* ^> however, [sometimes] apparent, and not 
faiiuMu ; always real ; for the objector does not do it away on 

10. and ii the ground of its not l>eing probable, but on that of its 



' Or to uie the Eoglisb phrase. " by p>iit;r "f rauoniog." 
' Viclariut icmuii, that " bowerer at Gnt light thii iutaoc* wonld 
•cem to be one of ivrramt ^ irb rou ivavriav, it ii not inapplicable to 
the preient cate, inaamucb a* the injured atand to the iajnien in a rela- 
tioQ liniiior to that in wbicb the b*ii^ttit itand to theit bturfaciwi, 

■ Tbe qneatlon how far &yv6tt¥ mij be conaidered a free agent, ii di«- 
cuiied in the NicomachKan Ethic*, lib. iii, c^. i, 6 ; and Hooker, book i. 
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not being iteceuary'. -Wherefore H alwayi happeni, of moreur- 
that the defendant ha« die adraotage of the accuser, ^u,t ^ 
b; means of this piece of sophistry. For as the ac- t^f" P'*'"- 
ciuer constructs his proof by means of probabilities 
(the task of getting rid of the positive certainty being 
by no means the same [in point of difficulty], as that of 
getting rid of the prohainUty of the charge); and aa 
that which is merely probable, ia invariabty open to an 
objection ; (for it otherwise would not be a probability, 
but invariable and necessary ;) and if this method of 
solution hare been adopted, the judge supposes either 
that it does not amount to a probability, or at least 
that he ought not to decide, having been imposed upon 
in the way mentioned above j because [in fact] be is 
not bound to pronounce on positive proofs alone, hut 
also on probabilities, which is the spirit of the oath, 
" that he will decide to the best of his judgment ;" 
wherefore that will not be a satisfactory objection 
which rests merely on the absence of pro<ff po»itite, 
but it is further incumbent on the objecttv to get rid 
of the probability; this, however, will be the case, if 
the objection be probable in a higher degree; (and it >>■ 
may he so in two ways, either on the score of time, or 
of the. nature of the case; and preeminently so, if in 
both these particulars;) for if in the majority of in- 
stances, it be as you state, then it is a greater pro- 
bability. 

Signs also, and the reasonings deduced from them, 13. Spedfie 
may be got rid of, even if they be facts, as was stated ^Xtabie. 
in the first Book ; for it is clear to us from the Ana< 
lytics that every sign is illogical. 

The same method of solution applies to reasonings 13- Sola- 
grounded on example as to those on probabilities ; for unplei."' 
if we have a single instance in contravention, it has 



M oralat miigt therafon ilioir aa which iid« the gnattr prababilitf 
" Then are objection)," inid Dr. JoIidmid, " iguoit ■ pleBoni, and 
LOU •gaJDil a vtcnum ; ^et one of them mosi ba ri|bt." WhUaly. 
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been uuwered*, [guffidently to show] that it is not ne< 
cessary ; or that in the majority of instances, and those 
of more frequent occurrence, tbe ease is otherwise. If, 
however, it be the case more frequently, and in the 
majority of instances, we must contend that the pre- 
sent is not the case in point, or that its application is 
not in point, or that it has some difference at all 
events. 
14. ncwi- But proofs poutive (rMn^fia), and the reasonings 
&ble"c^'pi gf'^'ndeid on tbem, we shall not be able to get rid of, 
b; axaiiiug at least not on the plea of inconclusiveness ; this is clear 
mU«r '<> ^^ '^""^ ^^^ Analytics : it remains for us to show that 
what is asserted is not the case**; if, however, it be 
clear both that it is true as a matter of fact, and that 
it is a proof positive of the point, from that moment it 
becomes irrefragable ; for thenceforth it is plain from 
demonstration. 



Of Amplification and Extenuation. 

1. Ampiifi- Amplification and extenuation are not elementt of 

ita^n>o^is enthymems, (by topic and element I mean the same 

not rjiru, thing,) since the element and the topic is that under 

ncroi. which many enthymems fall; whereas amplification and 

extenuation are [themselves] enthymems for showing 

that a thing is great or little, like those for showing 

that it IB good or bad, just or unjust, or falk under 

% either of the other denominations. And these are all 

the questions about which syllogisms and «itbymems 

are conversant ; so that unless each of these be a topic 

of an enthymem, amplification and extenuation are 

not 

* Tbu a to nj, b; a \iait ^iivfiivft. 

^ A* we onnot ot^«c( to Ihefom ol tbe retsoning, our onlj i«ioiiTce is 
to attack the marier : U> itoj the prtmiiei. 
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Neither, again, are the topics which are available to 3. EdU^- 
soluUon of entbymeiDs, at all dtfierent id species from ^fauboD 
thoae employed in their construction : for it is evident "ndconfit- 
that he effects solution who either proves [somethbg th« mat in 
contrary], or states an objection, and they establish a ^'^• 
counter proof of the contrary; thus, "If one has 
argued that a fact has taken place, the other argues 
that it has not ;" or " if one argues that it has not, the 
other insists that it has." So that this will not amount 
to a difference ; for both employ the same vehicles of 
proof, inasmuch as they each allege entbymems to 
show that it is, or is not the case. 

But the objection is not an enthymem, but is, as was *■ Objec- 
stated in the Topics, the stating some opinion from ,Q°QdiT- 
wbich it will appear that no legitimate inference has ^^•. . 
been arrived at, or that [the opponent] has assumed efivtrrturK. 
some false proposition. 

Thus much, then, on the subject of examples, and 6. 
maxims, and entbymems ', and, in a word, all the means 
of persuasion which address themselves to the under- 
standing, both the sources whence we may furnish our- 
selves plentifully with them, and the means by which 
we may effect their solution^. It remains for us to go 
over the subject of style and arrangement'. 

< In tiiliDK lana at ■ wriM of temu wbidi bave oecnntd hitherto w 
frequent];, we may u mil remtA tbaX eiuopl«i, muimi, enth jmem*, etc, 
denole the putkulai modiGcatiaD of the proof, or the ifaape in which it i> 
urved up, unlAout rtfircnet to iti tldgni of salidity : while probability, 
aigat, nrfiijpui, itc. refer to iti defree of validitj, vHlmat ngard to tl>« 
ihapt or naniMT in which the ptoof ii coinr7«d. 

^ Having cow deipatched, the fini and moat impoitant of the three grand 
^visioni of his woik, viz. the subject of wtarit- it only remuo* to dlt- . 
ciua the remaining two, \ilis and nUt£. In fact, having told the speaker 
ahai he ia to my, be hai now only to tell hn> he is to say it. 

■ The subjects of ■Kiarit, Xi^itt ind tHk, it will be recollected, consti* 
tnte the vidta end noil gni«nil arrasgeinent of hit work. See bo^ iii, 
chap, i, $ 1. 
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Of the Paris ofRAetoric. 

1. Thi«e As there are three points which ought to be handled 

J!^^"' * respecting a speech ; one, as to the soycf «s out of 

wivTit. which will arise means of persuasion; a second, re- 

T^. apecting the tttfle; a third, how we ought to arrange 

7*?**^^' the^ri« of a speech. On the subject of the means of 

ed. penuaaion much has been said, as well as to how many 

the sources are out of which [they arise,] namely, that 

they are thfee; also, what is the nature of these 

sources, and why they are no more : for all those who 

decide, are persdaded either by being themselves im- 

pressed in a certain way, or from conceiving the 

speakers to be men of a certain character, or from the 

matter of fact having been proved'. 

It has been stated also with respect to entbymems, 
whence we are to furnish ourselves with them ; for [of 
those sources,] some are elementary propositions, pecu- 
liar [to the several branches of rhetoric;] others are 
3. places [of utUveraal applicability]. It follows that we 
treat of the subject of style ; for die mere being in pos- 
session of what one ought to say is not enough ; but it 
is moreover necessary that we deliver it as we ought j 

' Se« book i, chap. ii. $ 3. 
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[and the doing this] contributes much to your speech's 
appearing to be of a certain character. 

Now that by which its nature is first, was, conform- 3. utricpi- 
ably to nature, investigated the first ; viz. whence these ^^°^^ 
things derive their persuaf^ive efiGcacy: next to this, 
was the disposition of them in the speaking: and 
thirdly, [arose an enquiry] of the greatest consequence, 
but which never yet has been handled, cm the subject 
of delivery ; for it was introduced into tragedy and the 
public recitations at a late ya'iod, since at first^ the 
poets used tbensehes to sustain the dialogue ° in their 
tragedies. It is therefore plun that some such power 
exists in relation to rhetoric, as well as to poetry; 
which [as connected with the latter art] Glauco the 
Teian, and some others, have treated of. And it de- *■ it gou- 
pends on the voice, as to how we ought to manage it ^^q^. "" 
in reference to each several passion; when, for in-^r'*>e- 
stance, we should employ a loud, when a low, and^vs^.' 
when a moderate pitch of voice; and on the manaer in 
which we should employ its tones, viz. >h;: acute, the 
grave, and the intermediate ; and on certain rhythms in 
reference to each : for the points, in reference to which 
they conduct their enquiries, are three, viz. the loud- 
ness of the voice, the fitness of its tones, and its rhythm. 
Now these proficients bear away nearly all the prizes 
in the disputations; and as in the other contests'* the 
actors now produce a greater efiect than the poets, so 
likewise do they in civil causes, owing to the depravity 

' Tltat (he tmi departnMDtt of author ■nd wtor were eniled in the ume 
panoD, ii Buerted >In by HtHace, Art. Pact. 377, uid b; FlntirGh, tBti- 
travro riv Oinni' o^iv iwotpa^iurav, &nnp I0oc i)' ^"'C toXiuoIc. 

' That inemptr^ came to detigoate an acttr [rom the circumitance of 
hitnutaimngtbe dialogue with the chornt, maybe erinced byrefennce to 
the elymolog; of the word. It* micceMTO meaoingi have been eleerl; 
traced in the QuartirlyRtvim; "'Y«Mpir^C< Q«> r«p«id<t,Bb {nrimpiyii- 
Oai, reepondeie. Homer, Herodol. Hutria, quia prime tragcedie itatu 
hiitrio Chore reipondebat. SuidM, i uirocpiMifiMwc i't> X'Vf- Shtutaiiir, 
quia hiitrioDee Betas putel nuliantur." No. iliv. Art. 3, p. 326. 

■< liiine Tin the prize in the tragic games, 
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6. No ut o( states. There is not yet however any system com- 
ptidl^it, pi'd TCBpecting these points, (since even the subject 
of style was brought forward at a late period,) and, if 
rightly conceived of, it appears an ornament adapted 
to vulgar tastes'; but as the whole subject of rhetoric 
has reference to opinion, we should pay attention to it, 
not as to a subject of absolute propriety, but as one of 
□ecessity ; for as to mere matter of justice, we ought 
not to enquire further on the subject of speeches than 
so as to avoid giving pain, at the same time that we do 
not delight ; for the rule of right is, that the contest 
be carried on by means of the facts themselves ; so that. 
It* influ- except the proof, all the rest is superfluous ' ; but it is 
'l^" notwithstanding, as has been stated, a point of great 
moment, in consequence of the weak judgment of the 
6. auditor. The subject of style, however, has some ne- 
cessary though trifling claim on our attention in every 
system ; for the expressing one's self in this or that 
way makes some diflerence with a view to exhibiting 
the subject clearly, not however to so great a degree 
[as is generally supposed] : all these points are how- 
ever mere idea, and have a reference to the auditor ; 
wherefore it is that no one teaches geometry in such a 
style. 
This art, then, be it introduced when it may *, will 

■ topncdv. It appaui fnan Twining't exnllent illuttntioni of the 
meuiii^ of ihli woid, that it U uted to imp]; auj thing srtraiugant, vioUnt, 
ovrehargid, Outr£ : — u applied to p«noiis, it meuis trBublavrnt, tiraonu, 
rte. ot JnwImt.iiwrkannj'.Me. ijaoD;moD*1]rwith ivt\ii9tpos, flivavms, 
popular, lac, vulgar, illiberal, tie. AtbeoEiii, in ipaakiog of ths KJectiDa 
of Hippoclidei, oQc of the luitois of Agaiiita. daughter of CUithenet, kiog 
of SicjOD, attribntw it to the diig;uit conceired bj her father at him.tOP- 
TIKQS ifixv^iuvm, (aee Uerodot. ri, 129). Arinotle hjmMlf clauei 
th« foprwot vith the /3w/u)Ux«. (£th. Nicb. i*. &,) and with the ol 
iroXAoi, (itnd. i, 5). It ia in fact, (to adopt an eipcetiion of Fope't.) any 
thing ttvtlltd Id pUait tht papulact. 
' B. i, c. 1. § 10. ttiittv iUu, M, x\4v inlrifat Sr< tJtms Ixu- 
* 'TCir6tptatf : for he cleaily foreuei that (lom iti obvioui importance it 
muat e<>eD(aaUy become an adjunct of ihetoric, ai it bai alieadj become 
ofdiamalic eihibilions. 
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produce the same efiect as that of acting. And some 7. 
to a small extent have already made an effort to treat 
of it ; Thrasymachus, for instance, on the excitement of 
eompoMsiott. Again, the being qualified for delivery is DelitOT i* 
a gift of nature, and rather without the province of art; 'Jg_ ° °'" 
the subject of style, however, is clearly reducible to an 
art. Wherefore rewards are bestowed in turn on those 
who are proScienta in this, just as there are on those 
rhetoricians [who claim] on the ground of delivery ; for 
written oratiooB influence more by means of their style 
than through the sentiment. 

Now the poets, as was natural, began to make a stir 8. Poeu 
upon the subject at first ; for words are imitations, and rtciuuon 
the voice, of all our parts, is the most imitative''; on *D<l^<li- 
whicb account also these arts were constructed, both tuccau. 
that of recitation, and of acting, and of others too. 
But as the poets, though what they said was very fri- 9- Ueiee 
volotts, appeared to acquire their reputation by means uriciaar 
of their style ; on this account the first style [of rhe- t^op^ (!■« 
tone] waa formed on that of poetry, witness the style c^ njUT^ 
of Gorgias; and even at the present time the majority 
of ignorant people fancy that such orators speak most 
delightfully: this however is not the case, but the style 
of poetry and that of prose is distinct, and the result 
shows it ; for not even the writers of tragedy themselves 
any longer employ the same turn of diction, but just as Bm h(v« 
they have passed from trochaic to iambic metre', because ^i^qui'i. 
the latter is most like prose of all the other metres ; so ed it. u Uie 
have they also relinquished all those terms which are ^^i^ 
foreign to the style of conversation, with which how- ^''°'- 
ever the early writers used to embellish [their works], 
and which even at the present day are employed by 

' So ihat dF coniM the poet, wboM buaiani wu imiutioD, would imiDB- 
diatetjr pot io requiiiUoD theae two moit obvions icnucei at it. 

'The tiochaic metre ocean frequcDtt; in the pleyt offichjlai, the 
mott uident of the tngedians eit&nt, particBlirl; io the Fenm ; as alio in 
tbote or Euripidei, especially in the Phmniute and Oreiiei ; bnt in (hose 
of Sopbocle*, laielj, if tni. 

pS 
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thote who write in heroic metre ; wherefore it is ri^cu- 
louB to imitate the tragediaoB, who in their own case 
no longer emploj that turn of diction. 
10. So that it ie endent that we need not discuss iritb 
minuteness all points soever which it is possible to 
treat of under the head of style, but so many only as 
hebng to such an art as we are speaking of: ^e other 
part of the subject has been spoken of in my treatise 
on Poetry. 

CHAP. II. 

On Excellence of Style a* made Kp of single Wordt. 

1. Eicei> Let tbb then have been discussed: and let exceHence 

■ti^jefined °^ "^X^^ ^^ defined to consist in its b«ng clear; (a sign 

to be the ri of this is this, that the diction, unless it make the sen- 

'"'^' timent clear, will not effect its purpose "j) and neither 

t low, nor above the dignity of the subject, but in good 

^^ taste ; for the style of poetry indeed is not tow, yet it 

b not becoming in prose. 

3. Wotda Of nouns and verbs" those which are in general use 

^Mono- P'Oii^ce the effect of clearness : to prevent its being 

dncepu- low, and to give it ornament, there are other nouns 

■ " Psnpicuity cootiiti ia tlw uaiag of proper termi foi tlie idea* or 
thoQgfati vhich he would lik*e pau fnaa hit omi nuid into that of tootiNr 
mtn. It ii Ibit tbkt givei Ihem m eiBj entmice ; uid it ii with delight 
thit men heuien to thou whom thej eeiil; uodentand ; wbtreu what b 
obscurely uid, dying ai it ia spoken, ii umally not only loit, but crealoi 
■ piejudico in the hearer, aa if he that ipoke knew not what he laid, or 
waa afMl to have it undentood." Locke, Some Thoogfata concanii^ 
Heading and Study, Tol. it, p. 601. 

* A) Ariatotla proceeds henceforth lo a complete analyus of the subject 
ef B^le, be fiiat conndars it in reference to the nngU uerdi of which it 
ia made up (i{ iv amiiin-tm, $ 6), which occapiei him to the end of the 
fourth chapter. He then couiden it a* made up of vko(4 ttnimca ; the 
means of investing these with dignitji, of adapting them to the aubjact. of 
conatructiag them to please the ear, and as addreued to Ate ixteUcet ,- and 
coDclndes with Bnumerating; tbur aeveial tUganeia. Fint, then, he con- 
sider* the btttutia of style ai depending on liaglt aordi. 
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which have been mentioDed in the Poetics, for a de- 
parture [from orilinary acceptations] causes it to appear 
more dignified ; for men are affected in respect of style 
in the very same way as they are towards foreigners 
and citizens. On which account you should give your 3. To «le- 
phrase a foreign'^ air; for men are admirers of things y^ Q,^t 
out of the way, and what is an object of admiration is >»« C»«i, 
pleasant**. Now in the case of metrical compositions, 
there are many things which produce this effect and 
there are very becoming, because both the subject and 
the person stand more apart [from ordinary life] ; in 
prose, however, these helps are much fewer, for the 
subject is leas exalted : since even in that art were a 
slave, or a mere youtb, or [any one, in fact, in speak- 
ing] of mere trifles to express himself in terms of stu- 
died ornament, it would be rather unbecoming ; hut 
here too [as in poetry] the rule of good taste is, that ^jT 
I your style be lowered or raised according to the sub- 
I ject. On which account we must escape observation *■ we musi 
in doing this, and not appear to speak in a studied uf 
, manner, but naturally, for the one is of a tendency to 
persuade, the other is the very reverse*; because peo- > 
pie put themselves on their guard, as though against 
one who has a design upon them, just as they would 
against adulterated wine. [Let your style then be 
such] as was the case with the voice of Tbeodorus as 
compared with that of the other actors'; for it ap- 

' Should the ainlhct ftrtign, a> ipplicd to a qoalitf of Ujit, not be 
imnwiliitely appreheodfd, it mtj he well to ncollect th«i it ncuu the 
excellence i^poMd to the (mult which we deuf^ta hmwJtMd. 

' ThiBwuiuenedboeki, chip. II, $23,24. 

• UbiemijiU art BUtntstmr, vtritat abtat viditur. Qninti], lutit. i, 3. 

Aitit eit ceUie irtem. 

' Herns Mens to have hid this pus^e in view vAea be wrote the 
iiiUowing : " Tis in writiiig u in tcting ; the best writer* ure like oar 
Ute admiied Gaiiick. And how did that able genius emploj hi* art 1 Not 
b; a fain Mtmiatim oT an; out of bis powen, but bj a latent use of th<Di 
alt ID sack an eihibition irf natoie, that, while we were pieaeut in a tbestre, 
and only beboldiug an actor, we could not help thinking oureetvea in Den- 
mark witii Hamlet, oi in Boiworth Field with Richard." Philolog. Inq. 
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pesred to be that of the character which was speaking, 
s. theirs however were Foreign from the character. And 
the deceit is neatly passed off if one frame his nomen- 
clature upon a selection from ordinary conversation; 
the thing which Euripides* does, and first gave the 
hint of. 
Word* to As however nouns and verbs are [the materials] of 
ll^ngly which the speech is made up, and as nouns admit so 
«pipia]>ed. many species as have been examined in the Poetics, oat 
of the number of these we must employ but sparingly, 
and in very few places, exotic ^ and eot^xmnd words, 
and those newly coined; where tliey may be employed 
I will state hereafter': tbe reason [of the restriction] 
has been mentioned, viz. because they remove your 
style [from that of common life] more than is con- 
6. w«il» sistent with good taste. Words however of ordinaty 
/ nMi"'iii™- "**• ^"^ *" their original acceptations^, and metaphors, 

^^ fopaj, pro- ai 

•^ ' t la thii practice, Euripides itwuli rem>Tka,bl;f oppoMd to hii pre- 

deceuoi £ichjlui. 

'' rXwrra : " any word th^ bslon^ oithci to another lan^*^. or an- 
olbtT di»l«et at th« same langnijie, and that is aot naturaliud bj eommm 
and popuiar UH." Twining; 

> In the Mventh chaptec ha saya, that they may be nasd with ^fyct wbeQ 
you would Hasnme the language of high eicitemeot: aee $ II. 

^ K6pta are wordi in gintrat uh, oppoted to jXiiTTta, outlandUb ex- 
preMioni. Olxtia, wordi in thair prinury and litaral acc«ptationi, op- 
poaod to luTofopai, wordi trani^trrMJ from tbair prifnory meaning to lome 
analognu meaning. Many words are ripia which ;et are not oitiia. In 
fact, of the three ditiiiona the eCcifa an ntctuariUi At ftwtu ; lince the 
proftr and original deMgnationa of indimJual objects cannot extend to a 
number sufiicientl; great to aiuwer all the purposes of language ; the le- 
■onrcei of which must thererore be augmented by metaphorical tranifer. 
Evan theu words in lime become so naturaliied by common uH ai no 
longer to have any thing " of the rfftct of metaphor upon the hetuer. On 
the contrary, like prtper temu" (oSxtla), "they surest directly to hit 
mind, wilhout tlu ■nWrMnCian of any inagi, the ideas which the speekec 
proposed to convey bj them." Pbilos. of Rhet. vol. i, p. 185, 186. From 
ihoae sounds which we hear on small or on coarse occasions, we do not 
esNlj receive strong impresnona, or delightful images ; and woidi to which 
we are nearly strangers [terms of art, etc.], whenever they occur, draw 
that Bllenfion on theniBelvei which they should transmit to things. John- 
son's Life of Diydea, vol. ri, p. 395, edit. 1823. Vid. the whole pa»age. 
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thu is the fact, u] that these are the only worda which 
ail peraons employ j for every body carries on tonver- 
sation by means of metapliort, and words in their pri- 
mart/ teiue, and those of ordmary ute. Thna it it plain 
that, if one should hare constructed his style well, it 
will be both of a foreign character, and that [the art 
of the orator] may still elude observation, and [the /* 
style itself will have the advantage of clearness ; thu 
however was laid down to be the perfection of rhe* 
torical language. But of all nouns, those which are 7- £qi^">- 
equivocal suit the purposes of the sophist, for by their g^t tb» 
help he effects his fallacies, while tunonuma are of use ■°P'>"'' 

1 T 1 1 - 1 1 »• lyiioDjnn* 

to the poet; I mean these wfaicb are both synonyms tb* poet. 

and of common usage, as «s^nV^<" and ^l^tif, for these 
two are both of common usage and synonymous to each 
other. 

The nature then of each of these varieties, and how 
many species of metaphor there are, and also that this 
ornament is of the greatest eflfect, as well in poetry as 
prose, has been explained, (as I have observed above,) 
in the Poetics. In prose ' however we should bestow B- M«u- 
the greater attention on then, in proportion as an ^^ ua. 
oration has to be made up of fewer adjuments than a 
metrical composition. Moreover the metaphor pos- 
sesses in an especial manner [the beauties of} clear- 
ness and sweetness, with an air of being foreign " ; and ^ 
it is not possible to derive it from any other person". 

<n<f(^aXXi»Tai rott \iyait,.Kai fitftOnf, — fi^^uvTH mmiait^ Dametr. 

■ " As to metmphorical «KpT«uian, that ii > great aicelleDce in atfle, 
when it U uud with propritly, for it girw yaa two ideu for aoa ; — con- 
njrs the meaDing more Inmiooiulj, tad geoenJIj with ■ perception of de- 
list." BosweU'i JohnKD, £t 6B. 

° Ariiiotle leemi to lubjoim tliii u the crowniDg pniu of metaphor ; 
for be bai alread; told u> that, that i* a good the pfiociple of which 
ccnlm in ounelre* ) lo alio, id the Ttpiet, he \*,j» down that t> pi) lari 
Top' JXXov KopiaaaBai aa a gmitr good ii t tcrl ■rap' oXXdu. In the 
thitdbookof theNicomachvanElhict heemptoji a liniilai topic of praise : 
ii Tap' iripcv fi^ lAiv n \a0tiy, fuiti paOiiv. See also book i, c. 7, j33, 
of the preHM IreaiiK. 
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9. i. Mull You mast however apply, in the case both of epithets i 
^ ^^^ . and metapbon, such as are appropriate; and this will / 

depend on their being conatructed on principles of 
analogy, otherwise they will be sure to appear in bad 
taste ; because coDtraries show themselTes to be such, 
particularly when set by each other. But you must 
consider, as a purple garment becomes a youth, what 
is equally so to an old man ; since the same garment 
does not become [both]. 

10. h. Fmin And if you wish to embellish your subject, see you 
cluTir to deduce your metaphor from such things coming under 
embelliib: the Same class as are better; and if to cry it down, 
loi^'if to fi""" suc*» »" *"■« worse : I mean, as the cases are op- 
debue. posed and come under the same genus, that the saying, 

for example, of a beggar, that " he prayi" and of one 
who is praying, that " he hegs^ (both being species of 
asking,) is to do the thing which has been mentioned ; 
just as Iphicrates called Callias " a mere collector to 
the goddess, and not a bearer of the torch." He how- 
ever replied, " that he must needs be uninitiated him- 
self, or be would not call him a eoUector, but a hearer 
qfthe torch," For these are both services connected 
with the goddess; the one however is respectable, 
while the other is held in no repute. And some one 
[speaks of the courtiers of Dionysius as] Dtonf/tiaH 
paratitea,- they however call themselves artificer^'. 
And these expressions are both metaphors ; the one of 
persons who would depreciate, the other the contrary. 

° AiowvataXoMC' This term, hj which Ihe uib« of fluuran Mem 1o 
hiTe becD «^icM«d to ridicule on ttw uaga (cdXanc ruv Aumwuiv), wu 
iogeniouslj euaugli bammed from the name of tbe pttron of the tliMtre, 
Auivwof; tbey however thought proper to eichu^ one tbettiical «ppal- 
UtioD for aaothet more reipecuble, utd digoified tbenuelvea by the name 
nxvirtu. Tbii, u well u tbe coneipondiDg liStin term, orli^EMi, leams 
to htiTs baeD commoolj applied to acton, mniicitns, etc. See Keuchen, 
DoU on Com. Nep. lila Chabris, c. i. By the wa;, thii wrt of meta- 
phorical embelliibDieiit appears not to be uniuual in tba prawst daj, if it 
be true (as we ue UM) that tbe important petsoDage wbo diiectt the culi- 
nary operatioDi ia great families be entitled Iht artisi. 
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Even robbers, now-a-day, call themselves purveyors^. 
On which principle we may say of a man who " has 
acted m^lly" that he " w m error ,-" and ef one who 
." ia in error" that he " hat acted unjtutly." Again, of 
one who has stolen, both that has taken, [in way of 
diminution;] and that has ravaged, [in exaggeration^]. 
But the saying, as the Telepiiu of EtripideM doe*, 
" that he lords it o'er the oars, and landing in Mysia," 
etc. is out of taste ; for the expression, " lording it 
over," is above the dignity of the subject ; [the rhe- 
torical artifice] then, is not palmed off'. There willn- iii-Tbe ^ 
also be a fault in the syllables, unless they are signifi- mwKbe n- 
cant of a grateful sound ; for instance, Dionystos, sar- tended v>. 
named Cbalcoua', in bis elegies, calls poetry, "the 
doHgor of CaUic^," because both are tocbI sounds ; 
the metaphor, however, is a paltry one, and couched 
in uncouth expressitHU*. 

Again, our metaphors should not he far-fished; but i3. ir. Muit 
ve should make the transfer, on the principle of assign* ^^h^,"' 
tug names out of the number of kindred objects, and 
such as are the same in species, to objects which are 
unnamed, of which however it is clear, simultaneously 
vrith their being uttered, that they are akin; as in that 
approved emgma, 

" A man I once beheld, [and wondering view'd,] 

Who, on another, bnaa with fire had glued'^ :" 

Twining. 
for the operation is undesignated by any name', and 

p Compare Thuc^. b. i, utb init. 

* See book i, chap. 13, $ 9, 10. 
' Is too glaring, ia leen through. 

• Weie it not that Plutarch attributoa thii lurname of Dionyiiui (" the 
BrazeD") to a lu^Mtion of hii for emplojiag bnu» coneDC; at AtfaeDi, 
Un Bpecimcn here qnotcd might lead us lo lappose that be derived tb« 
appalUtiDn from some chiracteriitic hanhness of stjU. 

' 'Avttfioc fwv^i TOi qnai vel fonnt vel siguificatione tuipis est. Etu. 
Let Toe. 

■ His enigma is ingenious, aud means the Dpcmtioii i^ cupping, per- 
formed in andent days by a machine of brass. Fhilolog. Inq. P. ii, c. 10. 

' " Metaphor took its riie from the poierty of language. Men, ool 
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both are species of attaching; wherefore the writer 
called the application of the cupping instrument, a 
gluing. And, generally speaking, it is possible out of 
neatly constructed enigmas to extract excellent meta- 
phort : because it is on the principles of metaphor that 
men constract enigmas ; so that it is evident, that [if 
the enigma he a good one] the metaphor has been 
properly borrowed. 
13. T. Tbsj The transfer also should be made from objects which 
borrowed '^ beautifvl; beauty however of words consista, i 

<froDiiMwiti- Ltcymnius observes, in the sound or in the i 
inl objMli. , 11..1 •■> 

Baa^ of veyed ; as does also their uieiegance. And there is 
lutai'^ moreover a third', which does away the sophistical 
(onad. doctrine; since it is not the fact, as Bryso argues, 
Tha ap^pU. " '''** "° *'"® speaks inelegantly, if indeed the using 
citioR. one expression instead of another, carries with it the 
same meaning:" for this is a fallacy; because some 
words are nearer in their ordinary acceptations, more 
assimilated, and have more peculiar force of setting 
the object before the eyes than others. And what is 
more, one word represents the object under di^rent 
circumstances from another ; so that we may even on 
thb principle lay it down, that one word has more or 
less of beauty and inelegance than another: for al- 
though both words, [at the same time,} express [pro- 
perties which are] beautiful, as well as such as are in- 
elegant ; yet they either express them not qua they are 
beautiful, or not gua they are inelegant ; or granting 
they d8, yet they express them, the one in a greater, 
the other in a less degree. But we are to deduce our 
metaphors from these sources ; — &oni such as are beau- 
tiful either in sound, in meaning, or [in the image they 
present] to the sight, or any other sense. And there 

EodiDg upon emj occuion warda rmd; mule for dwir idM*, were com- 
iwlled to biTa racoune to wonli awlognu, and tiuufer them from tbdr 
snpnalmeBDiag.to the meaninglhrnnquirad." Phiblog. Inq.P.ii.c.lO. 
I Wa ma; perhapa lenn thit third beauty of wordi, delicacti in Ihtir 
tippKeation. 
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it a difference, in the Mytng, for instance, " the roiy- 
Jmgered Antota;" rather than the " purple-fingered {" 
or, what is still worse, " the crimnm^ngered." 

Also in the case of epUhett, it is very possible to de- l4.Epith«u 
rive one's epithets Jroin a degrading or disgraceful view m the muds 
of the case ; for instance, " the murderer of his mo- **'' 
ther * :" and we may derive them from a view on the 
better side; as, "the avenger of his father." And 
Simonides*, when the victor in a race by mules offered 
him a trifling present, was not disposed to write, as 
though feeling hurt at writing on detm-oMea,- when, 
however, he offered a sufficient present, he cK>mposed 
the poem- 
Hail I Daughters of the generout Horte, 
That skims, like wind, along die course, etc. 

Habkis. 

and yet they were daughters of asses as well. Again, I6. &»>«>- 
it is possible to express the self-same thing diminu- ^''''^^' 
tively. And it is the employment of diminutives which 
renders both good and evil less ; just as Aristophanes 
jests in " The Babylonians ;" using, instead of gold, * 
" a tiny piece of gold ;" instead of " a garment," " a 
little garment;" instead of "reproach," "puny re- 
proach;" and instead of" sickness," " slight indisposi- 
tion." We ought, however, to be careful, and always 
keep to the mean in both cases. 

* NomiDitnu moUita licit mda ; futcu Tocetui 
Signer HljiicK cui yin unguil vit, etc. 

Orid. Ar. Am. 1. ii. 
* S«a B«DtIe7 aa Fhtluii, p. 156. Zindcani and Matniani. 
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On FrigidUy of Style. 

1. Four Frigidity*, as dependent on the style, conaiata in four 
frigid itjie. points. In the use of compound words ; like Lyco* 
Do^Dd" phroD"*, where he aays, " the many^faced heaven," and 
woidi. " the mighty-topped earth," and " the narrow-pathed 
shore." And as Gorgiaa used the expression, " a beg- 
garly-mused flatterer," and " the strictly-bound-by-oath, 
and fully-sworn men." Or like Alcitlamas, [who talks 
of] " the soul replete with anger, and the visage wax- 
ing fire-coloured." Again, " he supposed their zeal 
would be completion-working;" and " he settled a com- 
pletion-working persuasivenes of speech ;" and " the 
asur^hued level of the main." For all these expres- 
sions, by reason of their being compounded, appear 
poetical <. 
3. ii. U^of This, then, is one cause: also the employment of 
vonl^ foreign idioms is one ; as when Lycopbron calls Xerxes, 
" prodigious hero," and Sciron, " baneful man'';" or 
Alcidamas, when he says, " gamboUings in poetry," 



* HanDg ID the l«it cbapler diwttued tha tmntia of Uy\t u d«pend«iit 
on lingle worfs, ha now procecdi to contider iu itfteti, u they tuiM tram 
the single wordi cmplojed : ie« note on chap, ii, $ 3. 

* This LycopbroD wai a lophbt, and is not to be confounded with the 
poat who flooriihed under Ptolemy Fhiltdeiphua. 

' Tate the following specimeo i " To so Tut > bdfbt did the twtw-iw- 
mttdifto.ht-ntMtd teputation of this eximious man." etc. Sir Thomas 
Urqnhart's Jewel. See «lio "The Rejected Addiessaa)" Art. " Address 
of the Editora of the Morning Foat." 

* The eipieieioa in the original alludes to Sinnis, ■ bunous robber, 
whose peculiar method of torture it was to bind his victims to the boughs 
of trea forcibly bent together, and suddenly loosened, so that the Tiolence 
of their reflei tore the limbi from Ihdr bodies. However a Sivvic &v^p 
wu probably not more elegant ia Greek, than the expression " a Tuipin" 
is considered in Englieh. 
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aod "nature's improbity;" and "whetted by unre- 
strained rage of soul." 
A third description of frigidly consists in the em- 3. Hi. Epi- 
. ployment of epithets either too long, out of place, or [^^ ^ 
too frequent ; for in poetry, indeed, it is becoming rrequant, or 
enough to say *' white milk ;" in prose, however, it jg "■ " p "'^■ 
rather bad taste. Some also, should there be a super- 
abundance of them, betray [the rhetorician's art], and 
make it evident that the whole is a mere made-up 
thing : this, however, you may occasionally avail youiv 
self of, since it produces a departure from the ordinary 
style, and renders the diction foreign. Yet ought we 
to aim at the mean ; for [the too free mdnlgence in the 
licence] does more harm than the speaking carelessly ; 
for the one has no beau^, the other has [posiihe] 
fault. Hence it is that the writings of Alcidamas ap- 
pear frigid ; for be employs epithets not as tie teiuon- j 
ing, but as the food, with such profusion does he scattw 
them, and those both too long, and where the meaning 
is self-evident: thus> be does not say the sweat, but 
" the mmst sweat**." nor to the Isthmian games, but 
" to Isthmus' fiiU assemblage :" nor does he speak of 
laws ; but of " Ae laws, the soverogns of states :" nor, 
of the race ; but of " the soul's rapid impulse :" nor of 
a museum ; but of " taking nature's museum with you :" 
and of" rueful care of the souL" Nor does he speak 
of favour; but of " the fobricator of a vkole people's 
favour :" and of " a dispenser of the pleasure of his 
audience." [He would not tell you] of branches; hut 
" anud the branches of the wood did he conceal it:" 
nor, that he covered his person ; but " the naiediiess 
of his person :" and of " desire the counter-rival of the 
soul:" (for this is at once a compound word and an 
epithet, so that it becomes poetry :) and of " such an 
ill-omen'd excess of improbity." Hence those who ex- 



* Vklocini thinki thai Boccatio, id hit Decmmenni. hu employed too 
profbidj thu poMkal DmuDenl. Connoenl. in Demet. Phal. 
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press themselves with this poetic air, produce by their 
want of taste both the ridiculous and the frigid, and 
from their loquacious prosing, become defiaent in clear- 
ness; for whenever one onnecessarily obtrudes any 
thing on an auditor who already apprehends, him, put- 
ting an end to all perspicuity, he produces obscurity. 

K People, however, do employ compounds, when the 
subject is without a proper appellative, and the compo- 
sition is easily effected: for instance " paatime;" but if 
Compogitd it occur frequently, it is decidedly poetical. Where- 
to Diihy- ^'^ ' *^^ characterised by compounds, is most avail- 
nmtHc poa- able to the Dithynunbic poets; for such words are 
eiMic to sonorous : exotic words are most useful to epic poets '; 
^^•|^ for they have something dignified and superb: meta- 
totbedn- phoT however to iambic verse; for [dramatists] now 
'°** employ it, as has been already stated. 

4. Tf. Im- Moreover, fourthly, frigidity originates in uietaphor; 
^^J^^" for there are even metaphors which are unbecoming: 
some, from their being ridiculous*; for the writers of 
comedy employ metaphor: others, from their being 
too dignified, and having too great an air of tragedy^ ; 
and should they be far-fetched, they become indistinct; 
like Gor^as, [when he talks of] things as won,' and 
[again] as ruddy. " You have town in shame, and 
reaped in ruin ;" for this bas too much the Mr of poetry. 
And as Alcidamas, [who calb] " philosophy the ram- 
part of the laws :" and " the Odyssey a beautiful mirror 



' Maj wa Dot ioilaikce Miltoa's Htlraiimi! 

t A EtiikiDg iTutance of (hii ocean id too ireU kDown linei, in whkb 
Winter ii siid, 

" To glow the Itkes. tDd ftriJl* up the floodi, 
And ftrritrig with umJ tbe hald-jntU woods." 

Sucb wi) the language of the po«t who, dncribiag the footmen'i 

at tha and of an open, lung or laid, 

Nov blai'd a ihvuMndJiamitig turn, and bads 

Grim night ratin. 

Hanii, Philol«(. loq. 
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of huntaD life'." Agftin, "introducing no Bucb gam- 
bolling in poetry:" since all tbeie ezpessions, for the 
reasons abore-mentioned, are destitute of persuasive 
efficacy. But what Gorgias said on a swallow, wben 
in its fligbt it had muted on bim, was in tbe best style 
of tragedy; for be exclaimed, " Oh! fie Philomela" 
for to a bird, indeed, the act was not unbecoming, to a 
young lady, however, it would have been. So that he 
reproached her neatly enough, speaking of her as what ' 
she had been, not as what she then wot. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Simile. 

The simile, too, is in fact metaphor; for the difference l. Simile: 
is trifling : for when [the poet] says of Achilles, " Like f^^^' 
a lioa he leaped on them," it is a simile ; but when he ■ metlpbor. 
says, " A very lion be leaped on them," it is a meta- 
phor : for unce both are brave, [the poet], making the 
transfer, has spoken of Achilles as a lion. The simile 2. b oMfnl 
is useful too in prose, though seldom, since it carries " f"^ 
with it tbe ait of poetry. And you must introduce 
them just' as you would metaphors ; for they are 
metaphors diflering in that particular which has been 
stated '. 

The following are similes; viz. that which Androtion 3. In- 
employed against Idrieus, that " he was like puppies |^^ 
loosed from their chain ;" for they rushing at people 
bite them, and Idrieus, too, now that he was dis- 



' UoweTCi coirect Mr. Hurii'i lule may b« in coniidaring tbii in 
elifuit meliphor, it Menu eitnoidiDacy that he i hoold quots tha pamge 
tbni: " According to AriitotU, the OdyiMj oF Homer was it^nitifir tailed 
by Aleidamai. coXfo livOpuirlvDu pioB taT6irrpev, etc." Fhilolog. loq. 
F. ii, c. 10. Surely Aralole does oot coalidei thia ai an tttgimt meUphor. 

* Vii. the iniertion of the particle denoling limiUtude. '0£ Maw, in- 
•uad of Uw ivSpovnv. 
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charged, was a dangeroQs person. Again, as Tbeo- 
damasi in a timile, compared Archidamus to Euxenus, 
without his knowledge of geometry; on the prindples 
of similar ratios: for [eonvertelif] Euxenus would be 
Arcbidamua, had [the latter] a knowledge of geometry. 
Also the instance which occurs in the Politeia of Plato, 
that those who spoil the dead are like young dogs, 
" which bite the stone, without touching the person 
* who throws it." Also the [simile] which he employed 
against the populace, " that it was like a pilot, strong 
indeed, bnt rather deaf." And of the metres of poets, 
" they are like those in the prime of youth who are 
without beauty ;" for the latter having lost their fresh- 
ness, and the former their namerical arrangement, are 
no longer like the same thing. Also the simile of 
Pericles agunst the Samians, [who said] " they were 
like young children, who indeed accept the sop, but 
still cry :" and agunet the Bceodans, that " they were 
like holm-oaks ; for these holm-oaks are cut down by 
their owu means '', as were also the Boeotians, in their 
contests with each other." And what Demosthenes 
used before the populace, that " it is like those who 
are sea-sick when on board." So, too, Bemoctitus 
likened the orators to nurses, " who, swallowing the 
sop themselves, besmear the infants with spittle." And 
in the same way Antisthenes likened Cephisidotus die 
slim to frankincense, for " in its contamptiou it spreads 
universal delight." 

* Victoriui'i conjectUM &■ lo the meani whereby these treei deatnijr 
themselves app«an ratber Forced. Maj' there not be mamt elhisioa to t}w 
mginal ot the Utely diacoveied (kble of Phndrus; in vbicb the trees, 
haTing been made to diipule about providiDg a hisdle foi the woodmaa's 
aie, after seeing the liual use he makes of the present, acknowledge that 
th^ desarre thai deuniction which the; had provided for themselves? The 
Latin (abaliit himself seems to think that his master, Mtof, had canied 
matters too far in making trees ipeak, since ha deems it necessary to 
apoli^ise : 

" Calumniarr >i qois autem Tolnerit, 
Quod arbora tpfwmlur," etc. 

Phsd. Prol. lib. i. 
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"^ Thui the tiaiUe it metaphor], for it w free to you to 
enuDciate all these both at metaphors and as similes. 
So that it is plain that as many ae, when emudated at 
metaphors, are approved, will also become similes ; and 
[vice versd] the ttmilet, when uAthottt the note [of simi- 
litude], will become metaphors. Bat the metaphor, 4. Meu- 
which is constructed on the principle of nmilar ratios, ^mu of"' 
ought always to admit of paying back [the borrowed ^:'>°gi>u:k 
term*]; as also in other cases, and in that of [meta- rowed lenn. 
phor], from species to species: for instance, if a cup 
be called " the thield of Bacchus," it is also proper to 
call a shield " the ct^ of Mars." Of these materials, 
then, is a discourse made up. 



Ott the Necettity of speaking the Language with 
Purity. 

But purity in speaking your language' is the founda- l. Puri^ 
lion of all style; and this depends on five particulars. —qJiod 
First, on the connective particles'*, whether one pay «>'< point*- 
them back or not, juBt as they are of a nature to pre- cona«ctive 
cede or follow, and as each requires ; thus, although V^^*^ 
and Off my part, require yet and on hit part [to follow 
them. And it is necessary to make a return of the one 
to the other while it is yet recollected, and not to aus- 
pend them at too great intervals: neither should we< 

■ A nMOphai it laid AvrawotiioiAia, wben it ma; b« ivmrui: foiia- 
■UUK*. jait'w joa wBuId cill a pilot, " lAt mbr of hii v«ml ;" lo maj 
you call a ruler, " tbe pJlei of the atate." Ern. Le<. 

■ Ariitatle bariiig ia the laal ibne chaptui giTen n> tbe neceuai; io- 
fbnutioD reepectiog the ■uln-ult of itjle, iu ko^ wordi, pnceeda 'oan 
to treat of tbe arra>^«iivnl of tliose materiala io wbole *wteacaa. 

* One ii inrpriied to fiod another great critic of aa^ai^ dedaifog ii 
■noecMuu; t« ba vaiy f«iticDl*r in ihi* letpeoi : — xp4 " ■"' "^ '""'" 
3f«fiovc f4 f<>^ liiTainiJfJaaSai itp^St, aloy FfT /ihr, ri ti. Deoiet. 
Phal. inpl tpii^ilas, i 63. 
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[insert another] connective before malLing a return to 
the connective which already has a claim on lu ; for in 
' very few instancea is this appropriate. *' But I, after 
he spoke to me, for Cleon came up beseeching me and 
putting it to me, went, talcing them along with me :" 
for in these words many connectives are thrown in 
before the first connective has been paid back; and if 
the interval between the words "/" and "went" be 
' great, a want of clearness takes place. One source 
3. ii. In then of correctness originates in the connectives. And 
dhtSncLand ^ second, in the expressing yourself in the appropriate 
^..**Ku°- terms, and not in generals *'. A third, in terms which 
urait not are not ambiguous : this, however, only when you do 
ambi^uoni. ^^j deliberately choose the opposite ; the very thing 
which they do, who, whilst they have nothing to say, 
yet ai^ct to say something marvellous ; for such per- 
sons, in their invention of somewhat to say, give vent 
to these terms, just as Empedocles did. For the cir- 
cumlocution by its length imposes on people, and the 
auditors are affected in the very self same vayjBl the 
populace in transactions with soothsayers; for l^eo 
they utter their ambiguities, they yield assent aa- they 
go on ; [as in the famous oracle], " CrcesuB having 
crossed the Halys will overthrow a mighty empire." 
And it is because the chance of mistake is less, that 
•oothsayers express themselves in genertUt on their sub- 
ject : for in " even and odd ^ " he will more frequently 
be right who cries [only ^en^o^^] either "eoen" or 
" odd" than one who would \»pecify\ the exact num- 
ber; and so one who predicts simply that a thing wiU 
happen, than he who would subjoin when'. . On which 
account the soothsayers never add the furtflft distinc- 

' By raiC npiixsfnv ■■ m—pt, not cimimlacutunu, but the nw of a 
ganenl inMMd of > puliculu ttnn, u IpvflpAc in tlu plus of ^Ivt^, 
which of coona ronch wmIuidi the idsa. 

' Lndu* per impar. Hor. Su. lib. ii, 3, 248. 

■ Htnce tfae diitjnguiihing luperioii^ of tlia pro^iacin of our Sarionr'i 
owning ; briiitbuii pot the simple fiKt elone, but tfae very period at which 
it ihould occur mi specified. 
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tion of "when." All theie errors then are siimlar; so 
that, unless it be vitb a view to some such end, tbey 
are to be avoided. ** 

The fourth essential is the preaerring the diatiDCtion 6. ". In 
which Protagoras marked out between tfae genders ofgendenT 
nouns, viz. masculine, feminine, and neuter; for it will 
be necessary to make these correspond correctly. Thus, 
" She, having come and having conversed, departed." 

The fifth consists in correctly quoting the plural, ^- >- l" 

dual, and singular numbers. " They, coming up, com- Diu^n. 

menced beating me." 

In a word, the written style ought to be easily read '^ t'- [ 

' ,. , neral rule*. \ 

and understood ; and in these requisites it u the same i, Stjle 

[as that of recitation] ; the very qualities however these ^''L'^^ 

which numerous connectives do not possess : neither uui to un- 

the compositions which it is not easy to point, as '" ' 

those of Heraclitus. For the pointing of Heraclitus' "■ ^} '"'"! 
,. ■ , ■ r r I not depend 

works 18 quite a task, from its [>eing far from clear on the 

whether words refer to those which precede or those P"""^""- 
whicti follow them \ For example, in the beginning 
of his work, " Of reason existing always men are ig- 
norant :" for it is not clear to which branch of the sen- 
tence we should point off the "always." 

This moreover produces a solecism; the failure in'"- '"^ 
paying back the idea, if, [in the case of two words,] m mi^""* 
you do not bring each under an expresuon adapted to t^>° ™« 
both*: for example, to the words "colour or sound," mmt D*e & 
the expression "seeing" has not a common reference; JJJ,^g'^|,'Jl 

' Wa cm no vhere find » more striking iutancs of Iha wuil of clear- 
Dew 10 which a neglect of theie cftutioDi givea lite, than in book ii, chap. 
IB, of the imttitj Stagyriie'i own work. 

f Or, to take hia own ilhiitntioa, in speaking if ih* tlgteu /f diftrtat 
ima, be careful not to UDei a leib which deaotaa tha operation a/ dm 
UHH alme. This is well eipcued in the SpecUtoi;— "1 haie known a 
hera eonipared to > thunderbolt, a lion, and the sea ; ill and each of them 
proper metaphors (or impMuoii^, courage, or force. But by bad manage- 
ment it hath 10 happened, that the thunderbolt bath ovetfiowed ita banks ; 
the lioQ hath been darted through the skies ; and the bQlowi have rolled 
out of the Libjin desert." No. 696. 

«2 
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IT. Tbere wbereas tbe expreaaion " perceiving" has. Again, seD- 
b^pu^- tencas become indistinct, if, delaying to (brust in many 
theua. intermediate remarks, you do not put first and state 
[wbat naturally comes first]. For example, " For I 
intended, after I had convened with faim on tliis and 
that subject, and so on, to depart:" not, [stating it 
naturally thus,] "For I intended to depart;" and after- 
wards introducing, " after I had conversed on this and 
that, and so on." 



On Elevation of Style. 

1. Eleva- The following expedients contribute to elevation of 
docMl by the style, viz. — the employing the definition instead of 
^veu «pe> tiig noun ; saying, for instance, not " a circle," but " a 
i. Using plane superficies, whose circumference is at all points 
tion in equidistant from tbe centre." The reverse, however, 
place of the viz. the use of the noun instead of tbe definition, con- 
m^iiTeraa tributes to abruptness. 

producat Again, [the avoiding either,] if it be indelicate or 
■brupUMH. , , , , , -I. 1 . 1 1- I 

s.ii.Avaid-unbecommg; i.e. using tbe noun, ii the indeucacy be 

*f^**^' '" ^^ definition; or the definition, if it be in the 

tute. noun. 

3. iii.l]. Also, the illustration of the subject by metaphor and 
br nwu- epithets, guarding, however, against what savours of 
*™ "^ poetry. And the putting what is but single as many, 

4. iv. By the thing which the poets do: though the haven be 
^fJJIif^" but one, yet they tell you of "Grecian havens;" — and, 
tbe tin- " the letters' many-opening folds*." 

IT^'jIi, Also, the not bringii^ all your words under a com- 

■■E^ *^ mon particle, but assigning to each its own : " Thia 

a diitinct woman, tUt my wife." And tbe expressing yourself 

g^'y , with a connective j but if abruptly, without a connec- 

coDiwc- tive indeed, though not unconnectedly ; Sot instance, 

* Eorip. Iph. ID Tanr. 72.1. 
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"Haying departed and having spoken to him;" or, if»l>- 
" having departed, I spoke to him." out tbem. 

The precept of Antimachus, too, is of service, viz. 7. vii. By 
the drawing your expressions from absent qualities '', "^'^ 
which he does in celebrating the hill Teumessus, [com- 
mencing], "There is a certain little bill visited by the 
winds';" for thus the subject is carried on to infinity. 
And this expedient holds good alike in the case of 
qualities which are good, and such as are bad**, just as 
the subject has them not, in whichever way it may be 
- of service. Hence the poets deduce their expressions", 
the "stringless" and the " lyreless melody ;" for they 
build their epithets on privatives. And this expedient 
is also approved in analogical metaphors; for instance, 
tbe saying of " a trumpet," that it is a " lyreless har- 
mony." 

^ How mucb m\j be niaj]e of a mere aummarj of negattoiu, will readilj 
be tcknoirledged by Ihoea who bare read Rocheatei'i poem on Kothii^ ; 
aod anDtber id Latia od tbs raise subject (if lubjecl it may be called), by 
Paiseral, a poet aud critic of Ibe aiilteDtb centuiy, io France. This last 
ii usually subjoined to JahDson'i Life of Rochester. 

' Tboe words, it wilt be observed, do not in tbemselTCS afford an iO' 
itaoce of the precept here lecommended ; but, as it appean that the work 
of ADtimachoa was well kuown, they were probably intended as a bint at 
a patsage in which an iIluatratiDn was to be found. Of Aristotle's quota- 
tions in general, it may be lemailLed that, however naturally we might ex- 
pect to meet with beantiful passages, in illuBtntion of the several beauties 
of stfle which he snccMiivel; discusses, they piGsent bnl a sari«i of allu- 
uons (now obscure and scucely intelligible), to passages which were 
easily accessible to his audience, but which have been lost to na amid ihe 
general wreck of ancient literature. See Viclotiui's remark, cap. Jil, $ 3. 

' Whether in praising or blaming. 

* It thonld be remembered that these n^otJM epitbeta ai« very com- 
mon to Ihe GrMk poets. Victorius points out many iosUnces : as, ■S/mx' 
AvavXararov, Eurip-Phcen.818 ; &!amv d/Jdcj^turov, OresLSlS; /xtp/v- 
r4|>i>C d^jirou, ^sch. Eumen. 345 ; dirrtpoic wtirniiaaiv, ibid. 250, 
etc. There is a fine instance of this rugativt mode of explaining a meta- 
phor in luiah, li, 21. — " Thou dmnken, but wrt iriiJi irin«." Titinin|. 
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CHAP. vn. 

C^the becoming in Style. 

1. whst Style will possess the quality of being in good taste, 
g^ tuie '^ '^ '^ expressive at once of feeling and character, and 
'h "^'V*' '" proportion to' the subject-matter. This proportion, 
TraBitTitt), however, is preserved, provided the style be neither 
^^^'.^*' careless on questions of dignity, nor dignified on such 
■bl;^ to tb« as are mean : neither to a mean word let ornament be 
mww!' superadded; otherwise it appears mere burlesque; as 
3. Cleophon uses to do ; for he has expressed some things 

equally ridiculously, as though he were to say, "Augtut 
fig-tree." 
3.«a9itr(r4 gyt [the Style] expressive of feeling, supposing the 
■odicoM case be one of assault, is the style of a man in a pas- 
r^mpa c- ^^^ . jf^ however, it be one of loathsomeness and im- 
piety, the expressing yourself with disgust and painful 
caution ; if, however, the case demand praise, with ex- 
ultation; if pity, with submission; and so on in the 
*• other cases. And a style which is appropriate, more- 
over, invests the subject with persuasive efficacy. For 
the mind is cheated into a persuasion, that the orator 
is speaking with sincerity, because, under such circum- 
stances, men stand affected in that manner. So that 
people suppose things to be even as the speaker states - 
^- them, what though, in reality, they are not: and the 
hearer has a kindred feeling with the orator, who ex- 
presses himself feelingly, even should he say nothing- 
to the purpose ; availing themselves of which, many 
bear down their bearers in the storm of passion. 
6-JSk4 But moreover, this mode of showing by means of 
ipBBch ap- signs is expressive of character ; because, on ever/ 
PI^P"'** *° condition and habit of life, is consequent a language 

■ Might we boirow ao expreuioD from the languaga of tbe painler, w* 
ihould My, "in jrraftT urEprxo i|ilh." 
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suited to it. I use the expression condition, in refer- 
ence to the stage of life; as youth, roanhood, or age; 
and [to the sex], as man, or woman; and [to nation}, 
aa Lacedsemonian, or Thessalian. [I mean] by habits, t. 
those confonnBbly to which one is of a certain cha- 
racter in life ; for it is not according to every habit that 
the life assumes a certain character : if then one ex- 
press himself in the language appropriate to the habit, 
he will produce the effect of being characteristic; for 
a rustic and a man of education, will express them- 
' selves neither iti the same words, nor in the same man- 
ner. And the auditors are afiected, in some way, hy 
that feeling of which the declaimers avail themselves, 
fill it nauseates; [putting it to their audience thus], 
" who knows not?" — " all men know it." For the audi- 
tor acknowledges with a kind of confusion, that he par- 
ticipates [in that information] which all the rest of the 
world possess. The employment of them opportunely, 6. Geatnl 
or inopportunely, is, however, a consideration common "''"■ 
to every species [of ornament] ; hut for every excess 9. We mau 
[in them], there is that corrective which is in the mouth ^^^^^^^ 
of every body ; for, of yourself, you should append a>t*«re. 
reproof on yourself; for it appears in reality [an orna- 
ment], ftt least since the use of it does not escape the 
notice of tlie speaker himself. Further, the speaker is 10. We 
not at once to employ every thing which is propor- J^^w*"' 

. tionate; for thus the hearer has the deceit passed off Q'g'":*^ 
on him. I mean that, if the terms be harsh, he is not 

. to employ a harsh tone and expression of countenance, 
and the other peculiarities [of harshness]: if this cau- 
tion be not observed, [our artifices] severally appear 
vfhat they really are. But if he employ some and not 
others, without observation he produces the same effect. 
Still, if expressions of soflness be uttered harshly, and 
such as are harsh with softness, they become divested 
of efficacy to persuade. But compound words, and a '!• ^" 

1 1. ■• .1 % r ' • ■,■ mull not 

plurality of epithets, and foreign idioms, are appropriate mt com- 
chiefly to one who speaks under the excitement of some JI3i m. 
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cept <rbM pusion; — for with one, [for instance,] who is afiVcted 
"^'^ by anger, we hare a fellow-feeling in hie calling his 

wroDga " he8Ten-mea«uring," or "prodigious:'* they 
are so, too, when one is already master of his audience, 
and has wrought tbem up to enthusiasm, either by 
panegyric or invective, by [the exdtement] of anger or 
friendly feeling; the which Isocratea does in "The 
Panegyric," near the conclusion; " — the record and 
remembrance ;" and, " men who had the spirit — ." For 
the speaker, in a transport of enthusiasm, gives utter- 
ance to expressions such as these ; so that the audi- 
ence also, being forsooth similarly affected themselves, 
readily welcome them. Wherefore they are adapted 
to poetry; for poetry is the language of enthusiasm. 

It is, then, either in this way [that we are to employ 
poetical eipressions], or in irotty; as Gorgias was in 
the bahit of doing; and [as Socrates does] in the 
Pbaednts [of Plato]. 



Of Rhffthm. 

l.Thai^leTiiE modelling of the diction should, however, be nei- 
rh"1hi!^bni *^" metrical nor without rhythm ■ : for the first has no 
not meite. persuasive efficacy (since it appears to have been got 
up), and at the same time it also draws off [the atten- 
tion] ; for it causes one to fix his attention on the simi- 
larities of cadence, when they will recur again ; just in 
the way that little children anticipate the cryer; (for 
when he demands, — "Whom does this freedman 
choose as bis patron?" — [they exclaim], "Cleon:") 
that, however, which is without rhythm, has no mea- 
2- sure. The diction ought, however, to be measured, 

■ In punaanca of tfaat sjntematic pl&n whieh we hava remarked that 
Ariitotle hat tdopted in coDaidering lbs subject ar s^le, b« proceed! twr* 
W tietl of ii M (ddmstd to the or. 
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]ret without metre; for wbst is deatitate of measure is 
displeasing and indistinct. But bjr number all things 
are measured ; and in modelling the diction, the num- 
ber is rhythm ", of which the metres are certain divi- 
nons'. Hence the sentence should possess rhythm, 3. 
though not tnetre ; for then it will become verse ; and 
its very riiythm should be without preciseneis. This, 
however, will be the case if, up to a certain point, it 
be preserved. 

But of the rhythms, the heroic is stately, and not 4. Rh^thnt 
adapted to conversation, and deficient in varied ea-UQ,^D°"* 
dence ; the iambic, however, is the very style of the Heroic, 
multitude ; whence it is that persons in conversation ^"^^'=- 
give utterance to iambic lines, most of all metres. But 
[in a speech] there should be a degree of stateliness 
and departure from [the ordinary phrase]. Yet the Troehuc. 
trochaic metre is too tripping'*; and all tetrameters 
show it; for tetrameters are a kind of dancing rhythm'. 
But the psean remains, which orators, commencing Pku. 
with Thrasymachua, began to employ ; they were not, 
however, able to explain what it was. Yet.the psean is 
the third, and comes next to those [rhythms] which 
have been mentioned ; for it is as three to Hoo. But of Ktiioi at 

the 
rbjtliiDS. 

* " RAythn differs froin mrtrt, inasmach as ihytbm ii propDrUon ap- 
plied to any molioD whaterer ; iDsfre is proportioD, app1i*d to Iha motion 
of aardi qwtvn." Hanis. " Th« rhyihai of a dactjl and anaptest is the 
same i the mitre is different The disiiactioo is linilir to that of per- 
mutations and combinations in arithmetic." Seale, Analysis of Greek 
Metros. Metre, in short, cannot eiist independently of attieulate iinmdi ; 
while rhythm may be heard in' any propartionate succession of lonndi ; as 
in the ringing of hammers on on aovil, or the dapping of the winp of a 
bird. 

' Metre is distinctly stated, in the Poetic, to be a species of rhythm. 
Harris alio says, " All metre is rhythm, yet all thythm is not metre." 
Philaloe. Inq. P. ii, c. S. 

' Tvinin|r illastrates it by the followinf line ' — 

" Jolly mortali, fill your glasses ; noble deeds are done by viae." 

■ Kopianniripot — nunby-psnby : iciptaK was a species of immodest 
latcirious dance. 
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the former [rhythms, the ratio is] of the one, [the he- 
roic,] as one to oKe; of the others, [the iambic and 
trochaic,] as two to one'. But next to these ratios 
ranks that of whole and half* ; and this is the psean. 
&. The The others then are to be abandoned for the reasons 
WnuiDed. stated, and because they are resolvable into verse : the 
pman is, however, to be retuned ; since out of that 
only rhythm, of all which have been mentioned, it is 
not possible to construct any metre ; so that [in em- 
ploying it] most of all rhythms, an orator will elude 
detection ". 

At present, indeed, the orators employ one pean, 

[as well in concluding] as on opening ; the conclusion, 

however, ought to differ from the opening [of a speech], 

6. Two And there are two species of psans, opposed to each 

pMD. other; whereof the one is adapted to the opening, 

' Ai ths Gmki coiuidered s latg ijllible >■ eqairalenl to two timM, 
■od > ihorl only to (me. two ifaort sjUabla wen of cootw equiialeet to 
oM long! w thai, in ntbn of the feel of which benuc nketce ii compowd, 
a ratio ofeqnebtj «■>>■; (fotiiMtUKe, in the dactjl, ':" : :2: 1 and t ; 
or, in the ipondee, ' :' : :2: 2.) The (aia« observatioB will explain the 
ratio of the iambut, (~:'::1:3,} and the trochee, (';":. '2: 1.) Now 
the psan (""t''. :3 :2), holdi a mean ratio between that of the heroic 
oiett* 00 the on* hand, and thu of the iambic and tiocbaic Ktp«c(i*ely 
on the other i the ratio of the fomer being nwrelj that of equality, while 
the ratio of the latter nai too much in eiceu. 

('HfudXioc — aeiquidaplei — a whole and half bend«*i—"Neceue — par- 
tem pedis aut squaleni eaa* alter! patti ; aut alteto tanto, aut tesqni esse 
majoram. Ita Gtxfiulii, dactrlnti dupiai, iamboi; lofuiplcc, psoa." — 
Cicero. Orst. c. 56. 

^ Though the iltaitistioni ilieadj given hive been perhapi too prolii, 
I cannot forbear transcribing the following paoage from Harris, in illus- 
tration of the whole subject ; — " The rhjthm of the hertoc foot is one to 
one, which constitutes, in music, what we call cmoun linu ; and in mu' 
sical vibration, what we call the unuon. The rh]>thm of the iambic is 
one to two, which constitules, in music, what we call tripU tiau ; and, in 
nuucal vibration, what we coll tht octant. The rhjdim next to tbeae, ia 
that of two to three, or else its equivaleut, three to two ; a rhythm com- 
ponnded of the two fortner times united; and which couititulei, in mu- 
sical vibration, what we call the fifth, 'i'-nt hera then they discovered 
thtfmt they wanted; that /out which, being neither the heroic nor the 
iambic, was yet w far connected with them, as Ut contain virtually within 
itself the rhiiihnu of them both."— Philolog. Inq. P. ii, c. 2. 
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(just, in fact, as they emploj' it;) this is that one ofT 
which the long syllable is first, and the three short \l 
ones at the end, [as in the word] A^Syirtt, and xpnTtocifia. The (econd 
The other, however, contrariwise, is that whereof the ^,jSon™'' 
three short syllables are first, and the long at the end, 
[as in the conclusion of the line] — 

Hcri Si yav Hard t ^aavbv ^pavlai iiii, 

Aflerwarda night obscured both earth, and water, and ocean. 

This [peean] makes a good conclusion; whereas the 
short syllable, owing to its being incomplete, renders 
the sentence mutilated. Bat it is right to break off 
with a long syllable, for your conclusion to I>e clearly 
marked, not by means of the amanvemii, nor merely 
by annotations on the margin, bat by means of the 
rhythm. 

That, then, the diction should be conformable to 
rhythm, and not deficient in it, the particular rhythms 
too which will render it so conformable, and these 
under what arrangement, have been stated. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of Style continuout and its oppoaite*. 

The style must needs be either continuout, and united i, siyla u 
by means of connectives, just like the protracted odes "fJj]J2J^"*' 
of the dithyrambic poets''; or reflex, and like the an- mnvrpori- 
tLstropbic odes of the old poets. *^' 



* Stf le ii here conuilei«d u addniKd to Ihe iaielleel of the tnditor. 

* AJti; ifpofiivii, in which the notence hu no otbar anily thin thii 
which copalalinei give it. nor any other niewoie thui the completioD of 
the *ei»e, and the neceaii^ of taking breath ; or. ai Cicero in few wind* 
10 tdininbl; detcribe* it, " ilia fin* intn-ralliJ loquicilaa peienaii el pro- 
Bueoi." This Amtotle compare* to what he ctlli the iiva0aXiii in dilbj- 
rambic poelrj; meaoiDg. I think, evidently the long, irregnlar, protracted 
ode* of the nwn modem dithymnbic poeli : for the word hva^liiKii, here, 
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2. Lttpaiii' Nov the contimioag style is the old style, as " This 
J^i^iX*" ■* *^® exposition of the historical research of Hero- 
dotus, of Thurium*," etc. For formerly indeed every 

DefiniiioD one employed it, but now very few. I call that con- 
° "* tinuous, which id itself has no termination, should not 

the circumstance under narration have been terminated. 
But it is unpleasant, from its being indefinite; for all 
like to descry the end. Wherefore it is that racers 
pant and faint avay Just at the turn; for before, while 
tbey have the goal in view before them, they do not 
tire. The continuous style, then, is this. 

3. ReBei But the reficx is that which consists of periods. I 
p^(X, call a period a form of words which has independently 

'^^ in itself a beginning and ending, and a length easily 

taken in at a glance. A diction of this description is 
pleasing, and easily conveys information : now it is 

ii pleasing, pleating from its being the opposite of that which is 
indefinite''; and because the hearer all along supposes 
that he is securing something, from the circumstance 
that something is constantly finished off for him ; but 
the not foreseeing nor despatching any thing is unplea- 

EaiiWie- sant: and it eanly conveyt information, because it is 



doci not, I believe, apuS<j nardium, prtcemium, as usually ondentood, but 
wu, probably, the naioe hf which iiiai patpai tal inkvtiiiie were diitin- 
guished," etc. — Twiniiig, note 17. 

< Huodotui, Ihongk a native of HalicanMMo*, w«Bt Utterly it a colo- 
nist to Thnriuin ■ 

^ " While other leDtcDces are iDdefiDile, aod (like a geometrical 

right lioe) may be produced iDdefiuiteiy, tht period (like a circular ling) ii 
always cireumuribed, retumi aod tenuiDatei at a given point. la other 
wordii, while Other sentencei, by the help or common copnlaUvei, have a 
tort of boundleti effluion, the conititueni parts of a period have a sort of 
reSei anion, in which anian the aeaMBCe is >a f« complete, as naither to 
nqnire, nor even lo edmit a further eatewian. Readers find a pleasure in 
this grateful circuit, which kadt them >o tgreeably to an acquisition of 
knowledge." Harris, Phildog. Inq. P. ii, c. 4. He iiuotes the commance- 
taent of hia own Heme* and Philosophical Anan g f e nls, with the open- 
ing of Cicero'i Office*. Demosthenes' Oration concerning the Crown, aod 
that of the Panegyric by lioerates, (whom he calls the fkther of periods,^ 
Is^le. 
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easily remembered ; this, however, is the case, because i 
the diction which consists of periods has number, I 
which of all things is most eauly recollected. And 
hence every one remembers verse better than prose ; 
for it has numbers by which it is measured. The *.-^*'' F*" 
period ought also to be terminated with the sense, and Goiih -mth 
not to be interrupted like this verse of Sophocles, — *''* "*"**■ 

" This is Calydon, land of the territory of Felops '." 

For by dividing it ie possible to understand the con< 
trary [of the fact], as in the case of the instance cited, 
that Calydon is in Peloponnesus. 

A period either coasuts of clauses, or is simple. But f . A period 
the period consisting of clauses is a mode of speech cUuiJ or" 
perfect and distinct, and easily pronounced at a breath ; '■■"pl*- 
not, however, at the point of division, like the fore- 
mentioned period, but altogether. And a clause is one 
subdivision of it. By a skttple period, I mean one con- 
sisting of a single clause. 

But neither the clauses nor the periods ought to be 6- The; 
either curtuled or prolix ; for their brevity often causes ^""umiU- 
the hearer to feel a hitch; since it needs must be, if^- 
while he is yet [in thought] hastening onward, that 
limit of termination which he conceives within himself 
happens to be thrown back by the speaker's ceasing, 
that a kind of hitch, as it were, occurs, owing to the 
impulse backward. Those, however, which are prolix Nor prolix. 
c»use the bearer to be left behind ; just as tliey who 
make the turn too far on the outside of the goal, for 
they don't keep up with those walking with them '; and 
in a similar way, periods which are prolix grow into an 
oration, and are something like a desultory ode*. So 
that that occurs which Democritus, the Chian, joked 

■ Thii liM ii found quoted I17 Lucito, m tiken ftnu ■ dnmt of Euri- 
ptdeii on longer eitont, entitled Melrager. 

' Fcebably *a Engliih lergeant would have illmtrtted tbif hj a coloroa 
wbMling into line. 

( Sm the note oo $ I of ihii chapter. 
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Melonippides about, riz, tbat he produced desultory 
odes iDBtead of andBtropbes. " A man in framing a 
nuisance ibr others, frames one for himself; and long 
tedious odes are the greatest nuisance to him who pro- 
duces them";" for it is appropriate enough to hold 
such language as this respecting the framers of prolix 
clauses. But those which are brief in their clauses 
do not, in fact, become periods; therefore they draw 
on the hearer by fits and starts. 
7. 3^lear Of style which consists of periods, one species is 
^J^^ia- merely divided [by disjunctives], another has an anti- 
Mfiivq or tbesis. Simply tUvided, as, " I have often felt sur- 
fijpq. prised at those who convened the general assemblies 
and* estabhshed the gymnastic contests," The style, 
however, which hat (oitUhetia, is that in which, in each 
clause, either there is one contrary put in conjunction 
with another, or the same is linked in connection with 
contraries : as, " They benefited both, as well those 
who remained beMnd, as those who joined the expeiU- 
tionf since they made acquisitions for the latter more 
than they possessed at home; while to they former 
they abandoned, in what remained at home, a full com- 
petence." The ideas set in opposition are, — staying be- 
hind, — joining the expedition; competence, — more. 
[And in this sentence]: " So that both to those who 
wanted money, and to those who desired to enjoy it," 
etc. Here enjoyment stands opposed to acquiaiiioH. 
And again : " It happens frequently in these cases, that 
while the prudent Jiail, the simple tucceed." — " Forth- 
tuith, indeed, the; claimed the prize of highest valour, 
and not long c^ter they gained the sovereignty of tlie 
sea." — " That he tailed, indeed, through the fnoM 
land, and marched across the tea ; joining with a bridge 
the Hellespont, while he chamieUed through mount 
Athos." Again : " That, citizens though they were by 

k A neat puody ihii od Heriod. 0pp. et D. >. 363. 
■ "Id hoc locori itai noa tun copulondi, qoun diMernmili vim bibat." 
EmMl. Lex. Tech. 
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birth, they were yet deprived by law of tbeir franchise 
in the city." — " While some of them nutertMy perished, 
otfaerB were diegraceftUly preserved." Again : " That 
privately, indeed, be employed barbarian slaves ; while 
inpul^he allowed many of the allies to be in slavery:" 
— " £itber they woald possess it while alive, or leave it b. 
behind when dead." Again, the expression which some 
one made use of against Pitbolaus and Lycophron in 
the court ; " They sold you, indeed, when they were 
at home ; hut when they were come to us, they were 
themselves bought." — For all these [antitheses] produce 
the fore-mentioned eflect. 

And a style of this description is pleasing, because 
contraries are most easily apprehended, and, when set 
by each other's side, they become still more easy of ap- 
prehension : and because they bear a resemblance to a 
reasoning process ; for the elenchua is an inference of 
contraries. Such, then, is antithesis; — but an equi-9. Equi- 
poise occurs if the clauses be equal; and alUtertaion, if ^^^o^ 
each of the clauses have its extremities similar : and AiiiMm- 
[this similarity] it needs must liave either at the begin- ^apoiuia- 
ning or ending; and the beginning always has original "c- 
words [similar^;] but the ending, either last syllables 
[which are similar,] or inflections of the same word, or 
the same word itself. [Instances of alliteration] at the 
be^^nning, are as follow': 



' Ifjou would produce tllileratiaa tl 
matt employ vordi which, in their trri^tutlyiirm and previimily It any iii- 
JUetim, an nmilu ; liuM in Uul ntnatioD, & umilaril; will hil of diikiag 
jDH which dopendt mcielj od one or two ayllabiaa at the tnd of the word*, 
anch *t ma; be fouad to ciiat, in a greater or leiaer degree, betweea all 
aonna of the um« declenuon, «lc. («. g. Latia nonia of the thitd decleo' 
aioD CDdicg ia a) ; at the nmelunon, howaver, of a clause, a weaker and 
len itrikiog limilaiity will suffice. Compan hii jtrti example with tboae 
fellowbg the wotda iiri rtXft>r4t- 

' Ai Ira Engliih word* occur to me which will «l once eienpli^ the 
allitetatiOD, and prove a literal traDalatioa o( the Greek, I have set down 
the original words a* I find Ihero. Thej bare been givea in Latin thui, — 
AG Rum UMjrit .EG Run nb ipu. 
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'ArPir yip ii/M^ 'APTiv TOf' aCrii, 
For he receiTed from him land untill'd. 

AufffToC t' 'EIIEXgrrs, rafaff^ai r 'EIIEcavii', 

By presents pleased, by words appeased. 

And at the ending, thus: 

'nqffqirtu' airh tiuSmv t<toKENAI, liXX' afrit alnn TfTsNENAI. 
niey thought that he was the father, but that there was a 
Qause for it. 

'Ey TXtirroif (fifmiTlSl, koI it iXaxiirTeut ^'sIZl. 
Anxiety at the highest, hope at the lowest. 

Inflections of the same word, — " What ! give him a 

brazen statue who did not deserve a briut farthing?" 

The same word, — " In his life you spoke ill of him, 

and now after his death you write iS." And on a single 

syllable, — " What ill would you have suffered, if you 

had witnessed an indolent man ?" 

Suna wordi And it 13 possihle for the same words to possess, at 

uJtheiii *-^^ s&toe time, all these j and for the same example to 

cijDipoiM, be both an antithesis) equipoised, and having rhyme. 

M DDcc.'"' But the heads of periods have neatly been enumerated 

10. False in my Rhetoric to Theodectes. Also there are false 

■DiithcMs. antitheses, such as Epicharmus was in the habit of 

making: as, " Once woe I in tlieir [country] ; once was 

I among them." 



Whence are quoted the Elegancies and Ojpproved 
Beautiet of Style. 

1. Eiwui- But as a detail of these subjects has been given, we 
^,^ '^ must state whence the elegancies and approved beau- 
buuius of ties [of style] are derived. Now the power of inventing 
"' ' them belongs, either to the man of high natural genius, 
or to one of talent chastened by discipline ; but to ex- 
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hibit the sources of them is the business of this sys- 
tem; wherefore, let us treat of, and fullj) enumerate 
them. 

And let this be our fundamental principle : for the 2- The fnn- 
receiving information with ease, is naturally pleasing to priBc|ni« ii 
all*; and nouns are significant of something; so that >'^<'4«c- 
all those nouns whatsoever which produce knowledge 
in (be mind, are most pleasing. Now, the foreign ex- 
pressions are unintelligible; and words of common use 
we already understand. But the metaphor in the Metaphor 
highest degree produces this effect [of giving pleasure] ; ^^7°°** 
.for when the poet calls old age " stubble," he produces 
in us a knowledge and information by means of a com- 
mon genus **; for both are past their prime. Now, the 3. ud li- 
similes of the poets also produce the same effect; on""^ 
which account, should they he neatly managed, an 
elegance strikes you. For the simile, as has been re- 
marked before", is metaphor with the difference of the 
addition [of a particle denoting similitude] ; on which 
account it is less pleasing, because more at length : 
and it does not assert that " this is that;" the mind 
therefore does not at allxequtre it**. 

It cannot but be, then, both that the style and the 4. Wordi 
arguments which render the act of information rapid, J„J^^m 
are elegant; on which account, neither are auperficitU f^vvit »t* 
arguments held in approbation ; (for, by superficial, I *^^*" 
mean such as are obvious to every one, and which re- 
quire no search;) nor those which, when stated, are 



■ Sse thu priociple of pleaiare lUted in book i, c. 11, $ 33. Apun 
(book ii, c. 24, i 30) rcAiUtiie eDthymenii ue prarerred to confirmitirc 
OD tha mat principle,— Jid ri mvaymy^ ivavriuv iJvailv MIKPQ. 

*> '■ By Ihf ^iniu; thtl ii, where the cimiDuni qu&lit; which coDititutei 
the likeneu immcdiiul; ocean," elc. Twiuisg. Thii isetaphoi, accord- 
ing lo the diitinctioD of the Poetic, would be culled dx' tUovc Itrl Slef — 
Irom oai iptciti of things deeajed Id anolhtr, 

' In the fannh chapter of thu book. 

'' Tor Iba miDd, hurrjiag dd to obtain further infbnnatioD mpecting the 
object in queation, wiibont panung lo aiceitain what it ia likt ox rjiial it, 
daaifci only lo know what it rrally ii. See chap. 4, $ 1. 
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not understood*: but all those whitaoerer which are 
apprehended, either rimultaneously with their being 
uttered, (suppoBing even that no pretnout knowledge of 
them existed,) or by which the intellect is a little left 
behind ; for there accrues, as it were, a piece of inform- 
ation} io the two former cases, however, none. 
6. The ei- . As far, then, as respects the meaning of what is said, 
iRBt^be an- ressoniogs of this description are approved ; but as to 
liihetk*!. t^ expreuion, if they be worded (in figure) antithe- 
ticaUy'; as, " deeming the commoo peace of the rest, 
a very inar to their individual interests ;" here " war" b 
6. opposed to " peace ;" and (in single words) if they 
possess metaphor, and this neither far-fetched, for it 
'will be difficult to view it in connection ; nor snperficial, 
for it produces no effect : and, moreover, if they place 
the object before your eyes; for it needs must be, that 
one sees more clearly what is actually in the course of 
i^tM being done, than what is about to be. We ought then 
^mSM: ^ '^ ^^ three things, metaphor, antithesis, end per- 
sonification*. 

But of metaphor, which is fourfoldS that species is 
in the highest degree approved which is constructed 
on similar ratios ; just as Pericles said, " that the youth 
WifaM: which had perished in the war, bad so vanished from 

aotlogical 

onudie 

but. 

■ Hifl ctM witb IbcM two dgicnptioiu of «rgiiiiienl i* tha ums u with 
the yXwrmi and tifia iMfiaro ratpectiTely. Wilh thii pmigs compue 
book ii, c. 24, § 30. 

' Tba conudsntioii of iariia btving beeo ringed nndn the headi of 
thwr lUuHxa and Xi{i£, he proceed* here to inbdivide hit discuttion of 
XiCic, in i«IeT«nce to ili whole untencei, (i. e. iit figurt, vxtipoi) o' 'u 
ungle wordi, (i. t, wh*t U aindlj called tmpt). 

I From the virietjr of wordi bjr which Mpyaa hai beeo rendered, " per- 
■oaiflcttioii" hai beao lelected, ai apjooachiDf the neaiot to the cotre- 
ipondent eipmnon, vp6 ifiitiruv. lie effisct is produced bj repmenting 
iunimata objects ai the egenta id any thing : thui, " pontem imftgnalm 
AniM." 3ee the n«it ch^ter. 

^ A mettphoric*] word ii a word uantferTed from its pr^er wnae, 
either from gtma to ipenei, or from iptcm to gmtu, or froni nu iptda to 
anettur, or io the way of aaalngy. Poet, xm, Iraoil. hf Twining. See 
chap. 3, $ 14, teq. 



metaphor, 
penonilici 
7. Mala- 
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the city, as if one were to take tke spring from the 

year'." And Leptines, speaking of the Laoedeemoniana, 

" that he wotild do al) in his power to prevent Greece 

from being deprived of an eye" And Cephiiodotae, 

when Chares was eager to present the accounts about 

tile Olynthiac war, grew nettled, and said, " Now that 

he has got the populace vnih their necks in a halter, 

he is endeavouring to present his accounts." Again, 

when he once was exhorting the Athenians, as they 

were going for provisions, to go to Eubcea for them, 

he said, " the decree of Miltiadea should go forth to 

the expedition." And Iphicrates, when the Athenians 

bad made a league with Epidaurus and the neighbonv 

hood of the coast, was indignant, and exclaimed that, 

" of themselves they had cut off the very jirotwtoii of 

the war." And Pithobuis called [the state yatch] VRrion* io- 

Paratus, " the maee of the populace ;" and Seetut, ap^^)^ 

" the com-chett of the Pwseus." And Peridei bade mttapiiori. 

them away with Mginn, " the et/e-tont of the Pineus." 

And Moerocles said, " that he was no more a knave 

than the other," naming some goodsortofman; "since 

that person indeed played the rogue at the rate of 

thirty per cent, himself however merely at ten per cent, - 

mtttr^^." And that iambic verse of Anaxandrides on 

bis daughters, who were long in getting married : 

" The virgins have forfeited the nuptial recogniMonceK" 

' See book i, 7, j 34. Hcrodotni puti t nnulRr Bipmnon in tha moutfa 
of G«1dd, book vii, 163. 

■■ Ttie higheit laU of iotereit (rficoc) ptrmilled among the Gre«ki ap- 
pear! to hare been one Ihird of the principal (iirfrpinic) ; tbe lowest nl« 
which wu nioal wu one trath merely of the principal (_ijriHKaree) : %o 
that McetocIm wu leai a villun than thii Jiri(u4c< in the same ratio in 
whifh itn per ent. ww leu atnrioni than tArw and Ifttrtii. The metaphilr, 
howerer. ii stated bjr some as retnlting from &» comparifon of the ratio of 
chti«cter to the ratio of Mury ; and bjr othen, frDin the tppHcatioii of the 
graera] word, «wvi|pi£ia9ai, U (ha lianMction* of ninren in particular. 
It will b« obHn>«d, that in truatating iTirptroci the Tonikd number* haio 
been taken. 

' Additon, too, claaiei eertun of hii fair mien (dungh certainly dif- 
ferently circanxtanccd from the dtaghura of Ananndridet) ander the 
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And that saying of Polyeuctus about one Speusippus, 
who was struck by apoplexy, " that he was unable to 
keep quiet, bound as be was by fortune in a complete 
piUort/ of a disease." Cephisodotus, too, used to call 
the triremes, "painted com-milb:" as did the Cynic 
Diogenes the taverns, " the public tables" of Athens." 
j^sion, too, used the expression, "pouring out the city 
into Sicily," (for this is metaphorical, and sets the ob- 
ject before the eyes,) " so that all Greece excltumedi" 
and this too is in a certain way a metaphor, and per- 
sonifies. And as Cephigodotus bade them be on their 
guard, " lest they rendered their very popular assem- 
)}lies, so many rows;" just as Isocrates, also, [used the 
expression] of persons " making a rote in the general 
convention." And as in the funeral speech [of Lycias], 
" there was reason for Greece to shear her locks over 
the grave of those who fell at Salamis, since her liberty 
bad been buried jointly with their valour:" for had he 
said that " there was reason she should weep, her 
liberty having been buried with them ;" it would indeed 
have been a metaphor, and have given personification ; 
but the words, " their valour," " her liberty," convey a 
kind of antithesis. And, as Iphicrates said, " The 
path of my arguments is through the midst of the ac- 
tions of Chares:" the metaphor here is on similar 
ratios, and the expression, " through the midst," pro- 
duces personification. Also the saying, " that he chal- 
lenged dangers to be His alUes against dangers," is 
both a personification and a metaphor. And Lycoleon,, 
pleading for Chabrias, said, " [What, not pardon him] 
out of a respect for the suppUcmcy' of his brazen 

A fiam the Englith legkl 

markible for their pliia- 
f fulina of Atheu van 



^red his traopt u 
Miaj : It ih« ti[ 
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statue :" for in the then crisis it was a metaphor, but 
not always; but the perBonification [was perpetual]: 
for pending his trial the statue acta as suppliant, the 
inanimate as an animated object, — " that memento of 
the exploits of the state." Again, " Making it their 
itudy, by every means, to think meanly;" [this is meta- 
phorical,] Bince study is with a view to advance [not to 
diminish]. And, the expression that " God has kin- 
dled the intellect <u a light in the soul ;" for both in a 
certain sense illumiDate. — " For we put no period to 
our wars, but put them off;" since both putting off, 
sod a peace of this description, are alike things of the 
iuture. And again, the declaring " that a truce was a 
trophy mote splendid than those won in war; since the 
latter was the result of a trivial occurrence or a single 
accident, the former were the result of the whole tenour 
of the war ;" for both [agree in being] indications of 
victory. And, that " states pay a heaey pumthment to 
the censure of mankind ;" for pmaahment is a sort of 
hurt consonant to justice". 

Thus, then, it has been stated that the elegancies re- 
sult from metaphor constructed on similar ratios, and 
from personification. 



h« adopted this mUHEUTra, he betded Mine Atbeaian troop* auiilUrj to 
the Bosotliiu, and completely aucceeded id npoIiiDg the forcei of Agesi- 
Uni. Thu impravemeDt \a tactici Menu to have been ta faTooiabl; re- 
Cttved, thu italuw were decreed him to be erected in the attitude 0/ kiteel- 
ing. 'O tl Xa^ui£ iroXXAv ai/r^ inrpayiitvuv xaii itiKtiMV, Irl TOury 
liSXurra ImiitvivcTO ry vriMT-iiy^/HiTt, ml rdc fiiri rev Union to9ilvac 
t^Ttf KaBiaravtv Ixaiaof rouro ri irx^f'- Diodoru* Kcnlui, 16. 

■ We cannol forbeai adding to this long catalogue tha meMphor nied 
b; Herodotui, in ipeaking of the Echenn for the deTence of PelopoaoMas, 
at the lime of the Fenian invauon, bj IfaroiriDg a wall acnMS the lilhmai ; 
bi> woidiare, that evea many cloaki ofimlli would lie ioinScient ; — tl tai 
wtAXol ruxiiw KieOMES ^av t\i,\aiuvM, c. r. X. Book rii, c. 139. 
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Of Pertomfication. 

1. PereoDi- BtJT it must be stated what we mean b; the expres- 
preKnu the ■ion, " setting forth to the eyes," and in doing what 
"W'^'^ this efiect results. I mean, then, that those expres- 
'3. aions which represent the object as in action, do all of 
them produce the setting before the eyea : for instance, 
the saying of '* a good man," that he is " s cabe *," is 
a metaphor ; for both are perfect ; but this does not 
personify : whereas the speaking of one as " having hit 
prime yet blooming," is a personification. And this, 
" — ^but you just as a thing let loose," is a personifica- 
tion. And [in the line] " Then the Greeks springing 
forth with their feet*; — " the expression, "springing," 
is both 8 personification and a metaphor, for it ex- 
presses rapidity. Again, as Honor has in many placet 
employed it, the putting inanimate things as animate, 
^M«t>- by means of a metaphor; and in all ftom their pro- 
Su^jl"* ducing personification, they are approved ; as in these 
instances': 

" Back to the plain sdll roll'd the thamelett stone." 
Again, 

"The artotf^en." And, "Eager to wing its way." 
And, 

" Deep fix'd in earth, eager theii blood to drain." 
And, 

" Right through his breast tit' impettKNu weapon sped." 
For in all these instances, the objects, from their being 
animated, appear personified ; for the expressions, 

> See tbc eTFcauon, Elh. Nich. book i, c. 10. 
* Sm Eoiip. Ipb. in Aul. BO. 

' ThsM puwgei Mienill; sland u (ollowi : (I.)0il-xi,&g7. (3.) 11. 
Hii. 687. (3.) II. iv. 126. (A.) II. li, 573. (6.) II. iv. 642. 
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tkameietmetg, and eagemen, and the rest, are penoni- 

flcati<His. These, howerer, has he appended by means 

of the metaphor from analogy: for as the stone is to Sisy- 

phot, BO ia he who is inseniible of shame, to the object 

in regard to which be is so insensible. He does this, 4- And li- 

too, in his approved similes, in the case of inanimate 

objects; as, 

"The waves beliind impel the waves before, 
Wiile-roUing, foaming; high, and tumbling to the shore '." 

for he produces every thing in life and action. But 
per8oni6cation is an imitation [of nature*]. 

But it is fitting to draw your metaphors, as has 0. Meta. 
beep staled, from terms which are appropriate and not L^l^ j, 
obvious; just as in philosophy, also, it is the privilege mmtbeap- 
of one who conjectures happily, to discern the point of ^^ob- 
similitude '; as when Archytas observes, " that an ai^ *">■"■ 
lutrator and an altar are tbe same," since to both does 
the party who has been wronged fly for refuge. Or 
if one were to say, "that an anchor and a pot-hanger 
were the same;" for both are somewhat the same, but 
they differ in the circumstance of suspending from 
above and below. Again, the expression, " the states 
have been levelled" is the same in objects widely dif- 
fering, equality both in power and in superficies. 

Also the greatest number of elegancies arise from 6- Tbey 
metaphor, and from additionally deceiving tbe hearer*; hmnn 
for the point becomes more clear that be has learnt ■gnnbij. 



* Pupa'* tmulation, 11. xiii, (of Iba original,) line 799. 

* AdiI, if ID imitation, Deeeuariiy pleamng. 3ae thii piincipla of plaa- 
nn itaMd, book i, c. II, $ 23. 

' In ipflaldng of Ibt faUt, he attribated thii ttealtj of ettduog nicb 
faatniet sf rMsmblance ai, mtkmt inuwduMljr nriking, or* jwl appro- 
priatt (olctia fi^ fAripa), to thoie of a philosophic turn of mind : — iil 
tuomy ip^v, irtp pfiy i«riv U fiXoaofiat. Lib. li, cap. 20, f 7. 

( BoMdei lbs Draamutl of OHtaphar, by Uailiiig the heanr, ihraughoil 
the MDtance, to «ipect lODWIbiDg tu; diSeieal from what jiou realty 
■nean. and uDdeceiTing him only by the last word ; e. g. " Quid hinc ab«it 
J ,'" Cic. de Ont. ii, 70. Here you expect a pOM- 
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tometbtng, from the meaning being the oppomte [of 
what it was supposed], and the mind seems to sajr, 
" How true is this ! I however was wrong." And the 
elegancies of prorerbial expressions arise from one's 
meaning not what he sajs; for instance, the words of 
Stesichorus, that " the grasshoppers shall chirp on the 
ground"." Also ideas neatly put enigmatically, are 
for the same reason pleasing; for there is an acquisition 
piradoxn. of knowledge, and a metaphor is introduced. Again, 
that embellishment which Theodorus calls, " saying 
out-of-the-way things ;" this, however, occurs when the 
sentiment is paradoxical, and (as he has it) does not 
square with previous opinion'; just on the same pnn- 
dple as in jokes, words submitted to a slight change. 
J«*x An effect which those jests also produce, which de- 

"v i^- P*""^ °" *'** <^''*"g* **f * letter, for they deceive [the 
yinav. hearer's anticipation] : it happens also in metre ; for it 
terminates not in the way in which the hearer sup- 
posed; thus, 

He proceeded wearing under his feet — chilblaint *. 
—"Whereas the hearer was imagining that " sandals," 
(ntiXa), would be the word'. This, however, as soon 
as it is uttered, ought to be clear. But these changes 

gjiic ; the lut word cDnnrti the whole ioto reproich. Of tbii dcscrip- 

doa, too. tn tha following linu of Pops : — 

" Hera thou, giMt Anni ! whom three rwlmi obey, 

Ooet toiDatiiDei cdudmI uke, umI tonwlimet i«a ,'" 

Hape of the Lock, iii, 7. 

1W pncapt maj be rnrthet illutnted bj Ponou'i iniidioiu comnMndm- 

(ioD of BUckmoie'i poetiy : — " Me will be read when Homer aikd Hilton 

are (brgonen, — 6ut nut till thin." 

■ Already qoaled, ii, 31. $ 8. 

■ Probably Ibe Engliih word humettr woald beil desgntte thii qoainl- 



' See note 1, at p. 89, of Carriofton'i tranilation of Ariitophanei' 
Platin ; where a timiltr inrpriae uan ftora tba nia i^ fmnc ioalead of 

' I'hil is lometiniea aptly enough temed wapA rpovtttiav, ^^V <^ 
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of a letter cause tbe speaker to aay, not what the word 
expresses, but what its inversioR signifies: as in the 
jest of Theodonis, on Nicon the lyrist, " Thee did a 
Thracian — " (efimg); for what he pretends to say is, 
"It annoys (e^irro) you"," and deceives the audience; 
wherefore to one who has caught it, the joke is pleas- 
ing ; since if one is not aware that he is a Thracian, it 
will not appear to be a beauty. Again, the expression, ?. Pn>u. 
you wish him npvoi [i, e. either to tide with Periia — 
to nan him]. Both meanings, however, should be in 
point, and so also in the case of the elegancies ; thus 
the saying, " The sotereigrtty {ify^) of the sea, was not 
the beginning (ifxn) of evils to the Athenians ; since it 
was a gain to them." Or, as Isocrates says, " that its 
aovereignty (<ipx^) was to the city a beginmng {^fy^) of 
evils." For in either acceptation, that is stated which 
one did not imagfne he would say ; and that it is true, 
is acknowledged. For to assert that a beginmng is a 
begimu^, shows no great wisdom ; but he repeats [the 
word ^x4], not in this sense, but differently ; and he 
does not repeat the same ifx^ which he first said, but 
in a different sense. And in all these cases, if one in- 8. 
troduce the term appropriately under an equivocation 
or metaphor, then there is wit; for instance, there is 
no bearing Baring": here the speaker denies the cor- 
respondence of signification, but appropriately enough, 
if [tbe person alluded to] be disagreeable." Again, 

' Nic«a, il Hemi, wm the wa of ft Thnciao tlvn ; tod Tbtodonu, 
coDtcoieDtlj miiUldiig ibe word OporrH Tot e^xirrEI, Ukea ui oppor- 
tuDJt]' of tauatiDg him with hit low bicih, 6p4TTki, probably contracted 
fnan TapAm. vid. Blomfield in ^Escbjl. Prom. Vinct. 649. I^re are 
on record two eiMlleol repHsi to taaots of this natute ; oh nude by 
Haettheaa. md of Iphicratei, who declared that he esteemed hii mothei 
abore bii blber, — " Nam Pater, qnantum in le fuit, llitacem me genuit i 
contra ea, mater Alhcnieueni ;" (Com. Nep. Iphic. 3 where it ihould be 
obeetvedi that Rntgeiuni, for contra i» nultr, propoees to read mn Thraea 
laawr. 1'he other it attributed to Timotheui, who htriog the condition of 
hk mother at a Thracian tlave thrown out agaiott him at a reproach, re- 
plied, " Bnt to h«i I owe il that I tro Conon't ton." Athenoi, lib. liL 

■ So, too, the Latint, LtpidM nan bpiditi. 
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" You cannot become more a Btraoger {i*»*<\, than be- 
comes you as a gueit [f^])" or not in a greater de- 
gree than you ought, which is the aame ; and " it be- 
comes not a stranger [(«««] always to be a guest [fo^t]." 
For the meanings here also are different. The same, 
too, is that commended saying of Anaxandrides, " It u 
honourable to die before doing aught worthy death ;" 
for it is the same as saying, " It ia wortby a man to die 
when he is not worthy to suffer death ;" or. It is worthy 
a man to die when he is not worthy [the punishment] 
of death ; or, when he has not committed acts worthy 
a. that punishment." Now the form of the diction iA 
these sentences is the same; but in proportion as [the 
idea] happens to be enunciated in fewer words and 
with antithesis, in the same proportion is it more ap- 
proved. And the reason is, that the information be- 
comes by means of the tmtitAetit, fuller ; by nwana of 
)0. Then brevity, more rapid. Such sentiments ought always to 
MimBp«i(oa ^'B either some one of whom they are said, or hap- 
to whom piness of expression (if what you say [would appear] 
ippij. earnest, and not mere idle remark); for it is possible to 
have one of those qualities without the other: for in- 
stance, " You ought to die without having committed 
an error;" [the tentiment is just enough], but [the ex' 
preMiori] is not elegant; "A deserving man should 
marry a deserving woman ;" but this is not elegant"; 
but if it possess both qualities at the same time, as " It 
is worthy a man to die while be is not wortby of suf- 
fering death." But in proportion as a sentence pos- 
sesses the greater number of these ornaments, in the 
same proportion does it appear more elegant; if, for 
instance, the words be metaphors, and metaphors of 
such a species ■*, and if there be antithesis, and equi- 
poise of clauses, and if it have personification. 

° Ai far •■ the nyrmioii ii eoKemed, (bit iaaliiife •Mmi lo po««» 
ih« nteoMr^tlcguic*; bath i* deficient in die teeoDd reqnitUe, viz. ri 
Tpi£ Sv Xiyirai. 

r The oMtipbaT cooitniclad oa umiltr ratios (tar' ^9<Ao-(lav) it bera 
■Uiuled to: aee chap. 10, i T. 
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SimileB also, m hai been uniformly etated in the ii. Simiiea 
foregoing, are in some way approved metaphors; for ^i^^^JJ "' 
they always are expressed in two terms, like the. ana- 
logical metaphor ; Uius, " the shield," we say, " is the 
evp of Mars ;" the bow, " a stringlesB lyre." Thus, then, 
persons ezpcess the metaphor not unaccompanied; 
whereas the calling a bow, "a lyre;" or a shield "a 
cup," is without accompanying explanatioD % And on 19. 
this principle men construct their similes ; for instance, 
that of a flute-player to an ape, and of a near-sighted 
person to a sputtering lamp ; for both contract them- 
selves. But the excellence will exist when there is a 13. 
metaphor ; for you may represent by a simile the shield 
as " the cup of Mars," and a ruin as " the rags of a 
house :" and the saying of Niceratus, that, " be was 
himself a Philoctetes bitten by Pratys," as Thrasymtt- 
chus drew the simile when he saw Niceratus, who had 
been beaten by Pratys in a contest of rhapsodists ', 
with his hair Itmg and disordered, and bis person still 
neglected. In which points, if they.be not neatly ma- 
naged, the poets most frequently get biased off, even 
should they in other respects stand high. I mean when 
the poet replies [to his particle of similitude thus], 
" Like parsley he has crooked legs." — " Like Philam- 
mon on the bench, struggling with the ball" [or, 
with Corycus], And all such expressions are similes ; 
but that similes are metaphors has frequently been 
stated. 

Proverbs also are metaphors from species to species: u. And 

prav«iba 

1 Id ttie Poe^e, he mj» tlut, in the cue of lb« ^al<^cd melapbor, 
" lomelimra the proper term ii tho iatroduced, 6<iM« in rclaliiw leim ;" 
and thii. with & >ie« to guard the metaphor From idj incldeotal hanh- 
neu or obKurity : with inch aa adjuDct, the metaphor ceaie* to h» 
airXw{; e. g. ^i^X^'Apcof— thnseipteaiad, tb« meuphor U o£^ irXiMe; 
but if italed simplj ^uSkq, it ii dirXinic. See Toiiuiig, notes 184, 1S9, od 
the Poetic. 

' With a new to elucidate the liniile of Thraiyoiachiu, it has been 
coDJectnied Ihat the iloiy of Fhilnctetei might have been the eubjecl of 
tbii rhapudical doclamalioa. 
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thus if any one, ss though likely to experience a bene- 
fit, should himself introduce a measure and afterwards 
su^r loss from it, then one exclaims, " As the Carpa- 
thian fetched the hare*!" for both parties have expe- 
rienced the thing in point. Now the sources whence 
these elegancies are deduced, and the cause why [they 
are pleasing], has nearly been told you. 
i. So too Again, hyperbaiei which are recognised are meta- 
iJmT^ phors; as that about a person with a black eye : "You 
would hare thought him a basket of mulberries;" for 
the part beneath the eye is somewhat suflfiised with 
blood : but this is greatly forced. But the [simile with 
the expression of similitude] jtut at, go and to, is hy- 
perbole, differing merely in the diction. " lAke Pbi' 
lammon on the bench struggling with the ball," [be- 
comes hyperbole thus;] " You would hare thought he 
was Philammon struggling with the ball." " Like pars- 
ley he has crooked legs," [thus arranged becomes an 
hyperbole ;] " I bought not that he had legs, but 
IS- parsley stalks, so crooked were they." But hyper- 
boles suit with the temperament of the young, for they 
evince a vehemence of temper ; (on which account the 
angry most frequently utter them; [thus Achilles in 
his wrath exclaims,] 

Tho' bribes were heap'd on bribes, in numbers more 
Than dust in fields, or sands along the sbore, 

Atridea' daughter never shall be led, 

Aa iU-match'd consort to Achilles* bed ; 

Like golden Venus though she charm'd the heart, 

Or vied with Pallas in the works of ait '. 

Pope. 



• Tbe i*Uwl ot Cupttbu* being dratituts of htrM, one of the inhtbil- 
lU brought over tame of theie inimali, which proved *o r»tillj prolific 
. lo conaume all the crops ia the iiluul ; and the Carpatbiana became 
ate iDiiouB lo extirpate them ibau they had ever been Toi Iheic iotro- 

< Iliad, ii,3S5-3Ba, 
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The Attic rhetoricians, too, particularly employ this 
figure ;) on which account for a man in advanced life 
to utter them is bad taste. 



Jr 



That a distinct Style is appropriate to each Species of 
Rhetoric. 

Neither ought it to escape us, that to each kind of '■p'fi'*"'" 
rhetoric is adapted a peculiar style; for neither are the laitable to 
style which is adapted to writing, and that of disputa- •*^'' *"^ '' 
tion the same, nor the style of deliberative and that of 
judicial rhetoric. But it is necessary to he acquainted 
with both [the first and the second] : for the one con- 
sists in knowing the purity of language ; the other in 
the not being obliged to sit mute, if one wish to com- 
municate any thing to others; the very predicament in 
which they who know not how to write are placed. 
But the style of writing is the most precise: that of 3. The 
disputation partakes more of declamation; and of itftyiaii 
there are two species, the one conveys the impress of"f°»*P"- 
character, the other of feeling. And hence actors that of di«- 
choose this description of drama, and (he poets this P"^''^'' 
sort [of actors]. But poets fit for perusal are carried clamato^, 
about with us, like Chceremon, -for he is as nicely "„ ^, 
finished as a rhetorician; and, of the Dithyranibic4^'^>,'<'- 
poets, Licymnius. 

Thus also, on comparing speeches together, those 
adapted to writing appear jejune when delivered at 
disputations ; while those of the declaimers, excellent 
as they were when delivered, seem mere common-place 
in the closet; and the reason is, that in disputation 
[these things] are appropriate enough. On which ac- Dedaint- 

count, compositions firamed for declamation, inasmuch '?>7™n>p»- 
, ';,,-,,,, , , iiUaiiiwlMn 

as, waen abridged oi their declamation, they do notre*dappeu 
produce their effect, appear ridiculous : thus, the omis- "<*«:»''™»' 
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flion of connectireB, and frequent repetitions, in a writ- 
ten style are justlj exploded; yet in the style of dia- 
putation even the rhetoricians employ them, for tbey 

3. are adapted to declamation. Yet it is necessary in re- 
peating the same thing to rary the expression ; which 
indeed opens a way, as it were, to declamation : [e. g.] 
"This is lie who robbed you; this is he who defrauded 
you ; this is he wlio at last endeaTpured to betray you." 
Just as Philemon the actor used to do in the " Geron- 
tomania" of Anaxandrides, when Rhadamanthus and 
Palamedes speak; and in the opening scene of the 
" Devotees " [in the recurrence of] the word /. For 
if one does not give these passages with declamation, 
it becomes [a case in point with the proverb] " Stiff as 

i. one carrying a beam." And so also where connectives 
are wanting, "I came, I met, I besought him;" for 
you needs must give it with declamation, and not, as 
though simply saying one thing, enunciate it with the 
same manner and tone. There is, moreover, a certain 
peculiarity which omissions of connectives possess ; for 
it strikes one that, in an equal length of time, many 
things have been stated ; for the connective makes 
many, one ; so that if it be taken away, it is evident 
Aat on the contrary one will be many. It possesses, 
then, amplification ; " I came, I conversed with, I be- 
sought," being many, — " he seems to overlook all I 
have said, all I now say." Homer is desirous of pro- 
ducing this effect in the lines : 

" Three sbips with Nireut sought the Trojan shore, 
Nireut, whom Aglie to Ch&rapns bore, 
Nirau, in fiinltleas shape*," etc. Pope. 

For of whom a great deal is said, that man must needs 
beBpokenofJrequentljf; and therefore if one he spoken 
of frequently, it appears that a great deal has been 
said of him. So that the poet mentioning him only 
once, by help of this sophism amplifies the character, 

* Iliad, ii, 671, 
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and has extnted a recollection of him, though he no 
where aubeequentlj mentions him. 

Now the deliberatlTC style is exact); like iketcbing ; 6. Deliber- 
fot in proportion aa the crowd is larger, the new is "i^J^^^taV 
taken from a greater dbtance; on which account, in ing. uxi not 
the one aa well as in the other, productions of an ex- '*'="™''- 
quisite finish are superfluous, and look worse than 
others. But the judicial is a thing of greater nicety : Judicial 
and in a still higher degree where it is before a single *^^°^ 
judge ; for least of all is this within the reach of rhe- 
torical artifice ; since the peculiar points of the case 
are more easily concentrated to the view, and what is 
merely external ; and the heat of disputation is out of 
the question, so that the decision is fair and clear. 
And on this account the same speakers are not ap- 
proved in all these kinds ; but where there is most of 
declamation, there least of all is accuracy : this, how- 
ever, is the case where power of voice is requisite, and 
particularly if a considerable power. 

The demonstrative style, however, is most adapted £ind>><:^ 
to writing; for its purpose is perusal: second to it [in ^(^°'ta'° 
this adaptation] is the judicial. 7r''"^j'- 

But to draw any further distinctions on the subject dalMit. 
of style, that it ought to be pleasing and magnificent, ^; Conciu- ^^ 
is superfluous : for why should it be such rather than uxobA di- 
temperate and liberal, or if there be any other moral ur°°' "''' 
virtue l For that the foregoing rules will cause it to 
he pleasing is manifest, if indeed excellence of style 
has been correctly defined : — tat with a view to what 
must it be, [according to our definition,] " dear and 
not mean, but in good tatte?" For should it become 
prosing, it is no longer clear, neither if it should 
be too concise. But it is plun that the mean is ap- 
propriate. And the foregoing precepts will cause its 
being pleasing, should the ordinary expressions have 
been judiciously blended with the foreign, and should 
rhythm [not be wanting], and the persuasive influence 
resulting from good taste. 
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The tnliject ot style has then been treated ■, as well 
generally, respecting all the species of rhetoric, as par- 
ticularly, respecting each. But it yet remains to treat 
of arroftgemeid. 



Of the Parts of a Speech. 

The parte of a speech are two; for it is necessary to 
sieUe the case about which it is, and to prove it. Where- 
fore for one, after stating, not to prove it, or to pro- 
ceed to prove it without a previous statement, is out 
of the question : for whoever proves, proves some- 
thing; and he who makes a previous statement, makes 
such statement with a view to subsequently proving it. 
And of these parts, the one is the statement, the other 
the proof; just as though ' one were to make a divi- 
sion into problem and demonstration. But the divi- 
* sions which they now usually make are ndiculous ; for 
I- narration is a kind of peculiarity to judicial speeches 
alone; for how can there, in demonstrative and deli- 
beradve speeches, be any narration such as they speak 
of, or any reply, confutation of an adversary, or any 
peroration of points selected for display of character? 

But exordium, contrast of argument, and recapitula- 
tion '', do then only occur in deliberative speeches when 

■ Thna end* the lecand branch of ibe pud divuioD ot the work ; — 
rianc — Xifitc— rd£ic. Set the lut note On book^ii. 

* That ii, lo idopt tbe Ungvage of matbttnaticiuu, ibc itatemenl cor- 
TMpDDdi (o theic prol/irm, the proof to their f{nii<ni((nitiini. It will readily 
ba obHrred that rlin-ir ii here uied in a mdm diArent from that which 
it bti bitberto preurred. 
' Eu at illud repeUndi geoui quod leiiiel propoMta iterat at dividit : — 
Ipbitni et Pelias mecom ; quorum Iphitus ktd 
Jam gravioT, Felias et veluere taidui Uliii. 

^Deid, ii, 435. 
'BIIANOAOZ dicitnr Gnec^, noatri rtgrtuiaatm vocant. 

Quintil. ii, 3, 36— oTnid Ero. Lex.T«chn. 
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an altercation happens ; for, conaidated aa aeouMrtion 
and defence, tbey frequently [admit these branches], 
but oot in their character of a piece of advice. Bat Parontion 
the peroration, moreover, is not an essential of erery ^etuuj^ 
judicial ; for instance, if the speech be a short one, or 
the case easy to be remembered. For it is usual to 
detract only from what is prolix. The neceuartf di- 
visions, then, are the statement and the proof". 

The essential divisions then are these ; but the great- *■ Edudic- 
est number are> exordium, statement, proof, perora- certuD at 
tion. The confutation of an adversary belongs to the ''''™* 
proof; and the contrast of arguments is an amplifica- 
tion of one's own, so as to he a kind of branch of the 
proof; for one who does this proves something: but 
not so either exordium or peroration ; but [Ae latter] 
refreshes the recollection. 

But should one draw dbtinctions with regard to s- ^o(»t- 
theae, that will be the case which the followers of The- tiitcitoDi to 
odoras used to do. there will be a narration distinct ^ ilravo. 
from post-narration, and pre-narration, together with 
refutation, and post-refutation. But the writer should 
affix a tide only after marking out a distinct spedes 
and difference*', otherwise it becomes mere emptiness 
and triSing ; just like Licymnius, who in his treatise 
gives the titles, irruption — digression — ramifications, 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Exordium. 

Now the exordium is the commencement of the speech; '- ;iiie«i- 
which in poetry is the prologue, and in the perform- ^mblesThe 

' It iboulil b« earefall; tMrae in mind, lh>t Aristotle idmita only tbeie 
two biaochei ■> tutntial to every ipeech. Hit reaiODs for luperaddiDg 
cionUmn and panrttioo will be (Ureloped in the *aquel. 

* Without locb a retcruDt, a rhetoiician nwjr foaaai infirutuM draw- 
ing diatinction* wlwra no diflmDce eii»U. 
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proieps aoce* on Uie pipe, the prelude : for these are all com- 
prelud«. laencements, and, as it were, an opening of the way for 

1 what U t« succeed. 
Fraoemiom -The p|(ie]ude, then, corresponds to the exordium of 
oc^to^^. demonstrative speeches ; for ^e performers on the 
■emblei the pipe, using as a prelude any piece whatever which they 
and con- are able to execute with skill, connect the whole by 
thTpilMS an inserted passage : and so in demonstrative speecbea 
thitM6n- ought we to write; for the speaker ought, after stating 
''^' whatever be lists*, strughtway to employ the insertion, 

Ai the and link it [to the body of the speech.] Which in- 
iMcntw. ^^^ *^' ^^' ^"^"3 ^ ^^i' model the exordium of the 
Helen of Isocrates : for there exists no very near con- 
nection between Helen and the artifices of sophists''. 
At the same time, if the exordium be out of the way 
of the subject, there is this advantage, that the whole 
2. The ei- speech is not of one uniform character. But the exor- 
{w'tMicd^ dia of demonstrative speeches are derived from praite, 
frem either or from blame, (like Gorgias in the Olympic oration, — 
■ortiof ™*" Men worthy, O Greeks, of admiration among many;" 
ortiDi;. for be is eulogixing those who instituted the general 
assemblies : Isocrates, however, blames them, " because 
they distiuguish by prizes the excellencies of person, 
while for those who are wise they propose no re- 
3. ward;") and thirdly, from suggesting advice; for in- 
stance, " — because it is fitting to honour the good," 
on that account [the orator] himself also speaks the 
praises of Aristides, or such characters as neither enjoy 
reputation, nor are worthless, but as many as, though 
they be excellent persons, are obscure ; just as was 
Paris, the son of Priam : for thus the orator conveys 
4. advice. Again [we may borrow demonstrative exor- 
dia] &om those proper to judicial rhetoric, J. e. from 
appeals to the auditor, in case the speech be respecting 
any diing revolting to opinion, or difficult, or already 

* Then ii, in demoaimiiTa iheloric, no limitation u to the tout* 
whence the eiordium ta to be derived. 

* In * lepraheaiioD at which thia exordium i> employed. 
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noiaed abroad among many, go a> to obtain hit pardon: 
as Chosrilus begins, " Now after ever; thing haa be- 
come public." 

The exordia, then, of demonstrative rhetoric arise 
from these sources, — from praise, blame, exhortation, 
dissuasion, and appeals to the bearers. The inserted 
connective clauses may be either foreign or appropriate 
to the subject. 

With regard to the exordia of judicial rhetoric, we C- Jl>« "- 

must assume that they are equivalent to the opening Jodi^l" 

scenes of dramas, and the exordia of epic poems ; for otpf? "- 
I ■• >■ 1 • ■ 11 MmblM the 

the commencement oi dithyrambic poetry resembles pmiogne of 

demonstrative exordia, — " on account of thee, thy gifts, ' P""'- 
thy spoils." But in the drama, and in epic poetry, the 6- i* «""■ 
commencement is an intimation of the subject,' that the dtcUn tin 
hearer may foresee what the story is about, and that |jN°°' "'. 
his mind may not be in suspense ; for whatever is in- 
determinate bewilders us. He then who puts, as it 
were, into the hand the beginning of the clue, cauaes 
him who holds it to follow on the story. On this ac- 
count we have, — 

" Sing, mote, the wrath," etc. 

" The man, O muse, lesoimd," etc. 

" This too declare ; from Asia's coasts a&r. 

How upon Europe burst iho mighty war." 
And the tragedians give some insight into the plot of 
the drama, if not forthwith, as Euripides does, yet they 
give it somewhere at least in the opening scene ; just 
as also does Sophocles; — "Polybua was my father*!" 
And comedy in the same way. The most necessary 
buaincBS of the exordium, and this is peculiar to it, is 
to throw some light on the end for the sake of which 
the speech is made. For which very reason, if this be 
evident, and the case a brief one, we need not employ 
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•a utidou ploy ar< cometiTeB, and general * i these «re, however, 
^^^~ deduced froin 1. the speaker himaalf; t. bis bearer; 
L larpti- $. the subject; 4. and from tbe adversary. Every thing 
{biAtainn whatsoever which refers to tbe doing away or tbe cast- 
otctkiDD; ing an aspersion of character, has a relation to one's 
liia raiitet Self <« the adversary. But these things are notdooe 
*" "^ ^ exactly in the same way : for by one speaking on a de- 
■dTenuy. fence, whatever tends to aspersion of character should 
MMofu' ^ P*** first; bat by one who is laying an accusation, 
whenplun- in his peroration. And the reaatm why is not indis- 
boduL tinct; fcNr it is necessary that one who is making a de- 
fence, when he is about to introduce himself, should 
sweep away every stumbling-block ; so that tbe pre- 
possession against you must first be removed : by him, 
how«ver, who raises tbe unfavourable impression, let 
it be raised in winding up, in order tfaat the judges 
may the rather recollect it. 
ii. li Tov The correctives, however, whioh refer to the bearer, 
M^«m«nt ^'^ drawn out of conciliating bis good will, and in- 
of th« flaming him with uiger, and occasionally from attract- 
■ttracti'ng ing bis attention, or the reverse ; for it is not at all 
bUitien- titnes convenient to render him attentive, for which 
tion, or tb« ... 

rarerar. TeasoD many endeavour to induce them to laughter. 
But all tbese will conduce to tractability [on the judge's 
part], if one widies it, as does also tbe showing one's 
self a person of character; for to such do people the 
rather give heed. But men are attentive to objects of 
imp<»tance, of a peculiar description, or deserving ad- 
miradon, or pleasing. Hence we ought to throw in a 
bint that the speech is concerning subjects of this na- 
ture. But if you would have them not attentive, hint 
that the matter is trifli|ig, concerns them not, or ts dis- 
8. All ihnegusting. But it ought not to escape our observation, 
mi ti« «x- ^i*^ ^^^ whole of this is foreign to the subject ; for 

* 'laTptiiiara, ■ *ort of aDtidoUs to (nnui and liilleuani of ihe audi- 
lory, which >ra literallj bo gaoeral (loixd) u not only to be unlimited to 
Ihe eiotdie ot ulbcr bnncb of rheioric, but u to admit of bdog ialro- 
duced at will inio any part of the ^Mth. See $ 9. 
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tbey are addreswd to a hearer of aofrj taska, aad oae insMu to 
who lenda an ear to p<MDta foraign to the wbject; far ' ' '" ^ 
if the hearer be not of thia character, diere is no need 
of an exordium, except bo far at to state the matter 
summarily, that, like a body, it may hare a head. 

Again, the busmees of exciting attention is commwi f- AwhIms- 
to all the divisions of a apeeoh, wherever it may be Be> {"^tion ii ' 
eeasary ; for the audience relax their attention any common to 
where rather than at the beginning. For which reason I ,^X. 
it is ridioulous to range this head at the beginning, 
when more particularly every one ia at the summit of 
attrition. So that, whenever it is convenient, we may 
use the formulary, " Lend me your whole attention, 
for the question does not a^ct me any more than your- 
selves i" and this one, — " for I will relate to you a 
thing so strange, so wonderful, as you never yet heard." 
But this is just what Prodicns says be used to do, — 
" whenever the audience happen to nod, to insert, by 
the bye, a display of his pent*c(mta-drachmial demon- 
stration*." But that these things are referred to the lo. 
bearer not in bta proper capacity as such, is evident; 
for all create unfavourable impreBsions or do them 
away in their exordia : as, " O king, I confess indeed, 
that not with haste," etc. f: and again, " Why such 
long pceludes ■-" 

They, too, employ exordia who have, or appear to TboM who 
have, the worse case ; for it is better to pause any ^o^^t'iida 
where than on the case itself. On which account ser- '^'"T^" 
rants tell not what is asked them, but all the circum- 
stances, and make long preambles. 

But the means out of which we most conciliate ii. 
have been stated, and each other point of that nature**: 

* Frodicn* ptofatiad to teach > mods of reuoning with universal tnccms 
ia all dwcriplioDt of caw* : the praniiiui] on iniliatiaQ baiog tStj dracbmi, 
b« cdled it nivninovrdjpaxfin'. Plato in Cratjl. 

' So(AocI«i, Antlg. 233. 

■ Eurl[nilei. Iph. in Tani. ll«i, 

k SMbMkii. chap. 1,$5. 
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and, as it ta well remarked by the poet, " Grant that I 
ma; reach the Phoeaciana a friend and object of their 
compassion ;" we ought, therefore, to aim at these two 
A compll' objects. And in demonstrative orations, you should 
Slid'to'iU ""•* '■^^ hearer to suppose that he is praised simul- 
■udicDce. taneously with the subject, either in his own person or 
hia family, or in his maxims of conduct, or at least 
somehow or other. For true it is, as Socrates remarks, 
that " To praise Athenians before an Athenian audi- 
ence is no difficult thing, however it nuy be in the pre- 
sence of Lacedemonians'." 
Exordia of But the exordia of deliberative rhetoric are derived 
^^^''** from those of judicial : but this species has them na- 
wuwdonlj turally least of all the three ; for indeed the audience 
MM*. ^'^ aware of the subject; and the case needs no exor- 
i. Ud w- diutn except 1. on account of the speaker himself: S. or 

count of the , . "^ n -i. i •■ i- i • 

■puiwc. nis opponents ; or 3. if the audience conceive ot the im- 

conotoftbe P^^tance of the matter otherwise than he could wish, 

■jdvenuj. thinking it either too serious or too trifling: with a 

neuth«° ^^^ ^ which objects respectiTely there is a necessity 

burar with for either exiting or doing away a prejudice, or for 

the cue. amplification or diminution. On account of these 

iv. For the things there is need of exordium ; 4. or otherwise for 

baiiirfi-™' *^* ^^^ °^ ornament; since without it a speech ap- 

tnent. pears hastily got up. Of this sort was the panegyric 

of Gorgias on the Eleans ; for without any thing IBce 

the preluding display of gesture and attitude in the 

Gymnasium, he begins forthwith, — " O Ehs, ci^ bleat 

by fortune !" 



■ This Mntimeol bai been llmd; quoted, book i, chip. 9, § 30, in illus- 
tntion of the rale Snnrtiv itap olc t Iratroc. The reinlrk of Socnta* 
Bnj be found in Plato's Meoeieaut, but diSerantlj cipreued. 
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To^tfor removing Imptitatioiu to ytmr Prgvdice. 

ToucBiNo the subject of an imputation cast upon you, i- Topin 
one means of removiDg it will be the recurring to those l^jli^""„^ 
topics, by means of which one might do away any siir- 1- RemoT- 
nises prejudicial to him ; for it matters not whether tounbiV 
they be entertuned in consequence of tbe allegations >>i>praa«oi»- 
of any one or not. So that this topic is universally ap- 
plicable. 

Another mode is, the confronting it like a point under 2. a. Con- 
litigation, [arguing] either that it is not the case, or is |^^^ 
not hurtful, or not to the particular indiTidual ; or that 
it is not of such importance, or not unjust, or not con- 
uderable, or not disgraceful, or of no consequence ; for 
in points of this description the question originates: 
just as Iphicrates argued against Nausicrates ; for be 
pleaded, that he did what the prosecutor alleged, and 
indeed hurt him, but yet did not act unjusUy. Or con- 
fessedly acting unjustly be may offer some equivalent: 
e. g. though hurtful, yet was it honourable; though 
painful, yet was it Iwneficial ; by some other such ex- 
pedient. 

Another method is, the arguing that the action is 3. iii. B; 
merely a fault, or an error', or that it was necessary ; •**»'""'»'' 
such as the plea of Socrates, "that he trembled, not aa 
the calumniator alleged, that be might appear an old 
man, but ofnecemty,- since his eighty years of age did 
not overtake him of his own choice." And you may 
attempt a commutation of motives; e. g. " that he did 
not wish to hurt, but to do this or that, and not what 
the accuser insinuated ; but that it so happened that 



■ For the diilinctjoiii betwsen dfWprqfiara ind irvx^fUtro, iM book r. 
chip, la, i )6. 
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bort wu aiutained. But that it were bir enough to 
hate him, had be acted purposely with a new to this 
taking place." 
4. IT. Bjn- Another mode is, the considering whether the prose- 
oruwtc-" cutorhaB either now or formerly, in his own person, or 
cuMr. u, (iiat of |,|g connections, been involved in the charge. 
&• T. By Another, whether others, whom they themaelvea ac- 
witii'otb^. knowledge not liable to the imputation, be also conv- 
prehended ; for instance, if he acknowledge an adul- 
terer to be exempt from the charge, surely then also is 

6. vi. B]> this or that person. Another consists in ascertaining 
whetbeMbe whether be has cast any false imputations on others } 
Bcca»er hat qt whether, like the party in the present case, any other 
■caiami^a- has calumniated persons, or whether, without direct 
lor before, imputation, any ever were suspected who have yet ap- 

7. vii. B; peared innocent. Another, in raising a coimter preju- 
^'nmlr' ^''^ against the calumniator; for it is absurd, if, while 
prejudice, the man is himself void of credit, bis words obtain it. 

8. vili. If Another, in enquiring whether a decision has been al- 
hubeenai- ^^^dy made ; just as Euripides did in reply to Hygie- 
ind)rd«cid- non, who, in an action of Aniidomt, accused bim as ' 

being an impious person, in as much as exhorting to 
perjury be wrote, — " The tongue bath sworn, but the 
nund is unsworn''; for Euripides argued, " that by 
bringing into court the decisions of the Dionysiac con- 
test he acted unjustly ; for there he had given, or would 

9. ix. By give an account, should he wish to impeach him." An- 
H^DtTn5 °^^"' '" impeaching calumny itself, as to how great ao 
lumD; it- evil it u ; and this because it produces decisions foreign 
** ' to the point, and that it relies not on the strength of 

its case. 
X. CitJDg But tlie citing presumptive signs is a topic coiamoa 
inmptiTs *** ^*^ parties : thus, in the Teucer, Ulysses insinuates 
■igni : > u- that " be is of kin to Priam ; for [his mother] Hesione 
E^. " was Priam's sister." He, however, replies on the 
ground that, " Telamon, his father, was the enemy of 
Priam, and that he did not denounce the spies." 

■■ HIppolytOB, 613. 
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Another, peculiar to an'aceiu^, ii, for one after be- lo. 
■towing short praise to cennire at great length, potting "jitu^"^ 
forward great virtues ijtiefly, or rery many [vltich are ^^"^^ 
not relevant], then to cenenr* in one p<Hnt vhich bears luihiiiMac- 
home upon the case. Such methods are the most <="**'' 
crafty and malignant; for they attempt injury by means 
of one's virtues, by blending them with a man's failings. 

But it is a resource common to the calumniator and lii. B; at- 
one who meets a calumny, that, as it is possible for the |^'^^ 
same action to have been done from many motives, by which nit 
the calumniator, indeed, facts should be taken in a bad {^''°' 
sense, as he makes bis selection of motives on the worse 
side ; while by the respondent it should be made on 
the better. Take, for instance, the fact that Diomede 
chose Ulysses : one will say it was, " because he con- 
ceived Ulysses to be the bravest ;" the other, that " it 
was not, but because he alone could not become a rival, 
such a poltroon was he." 

Thus much, then, on the subject of imputations. 



Of the Narration. 

In demonstrative speeches the narration is not given i. Tfacnv' 
in continuity, but in scattered portions; for one must erd<Mc'uc 
go over the actions out of which the speech arises : for orawiy » 
a speech is a kind of compound, having one portion, in- tiQuoiu b«t 
deed, independent of art, [since the speaker is not at diijoinwd. 
all the cause of the actions themselves,) and another 
portion originating in art ; and this last is either the 
showing that it is fact should it be incredible, or such 
either in character or degree, or in showing all these 
points at once. Owing to this, there are times when 2. 
one ought not to narrate every fact successively; be- 
cause this mode of exposition is difficult to remember. 
From some, then, establish the character for courage, 
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from othen for wudon, «nd &»» others for justice. 
The (Hie style of narratkHi is too simple ; tbe other has 
the grace of variety, and is. not so nnd of elegance. 
3- But you have only to awdien tbe recollection of &cta 
well known; on which account, many subjects will 
stand in no need of narration : supposing, for instance, 
you would praise Achilles, because all are acquainted 
with his actions; but you must employ them at once. 
But in praising Critias, an orator must narrate ; for not 
many are acquainted with his exploits. 
4. In jn- But now people tell us, ridiculously enough, that tbe 
nuntiDii narration should be rapid. And yet I would say, as 
J?"" Km '*''* **"* *° * baker, who enquired '* whether be should 
cImt, knead his bread hard or soft," — " What," said he, " is 
it then impoasible to knead it properly ?" And so here 
[in rhetoric a mean is to be observed]. For one should 
not narrate at too great length, just as be should not 
make too long an exordium, nor state his proofs [too 
fully]. For neither in this case does propriety con- 
sist either in rapidity or conciseness, but in a mean 
betwixt both : and thifl is the stating just so much aa 
will make the matter clear, or as will cause one to con- 
. ceive that it has taken place, or that the party has in- 
flicted hurt, or committed injustice, or that the case is 
of that importance which the speaker wishes to e8ta> 
blish; and to the opposite party the opposite points 
O- '"^l''" will avail. And an orator should narrate, by the bye, 
encaioi*- 8uch incidents as conduce to hb own excellence: thus, 
vDuroftli* m g\\ along used to instruct them in what was just, 
bidding them not to abandon their children," — or, to 
the villainy of the other party ; — " — but he replied to 
me, that wherever be might be he should have other 
children." Which, Herodotus says, was the reply of 
the Egyptians on their revolting*. Or whatever is 
pleasing to the judges. 
^^' **•■ In the case of a defendant, the matter will be more 

' See Herodoiut, ii, 30. 
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not taken place, or is not hurtful, or not unjuBt, or not ' 
of aucb importance. So that on acknowledged points 
be need not pause, onles* th^y conduce in some degree 
to ttie objects suggested ; e. g. if the fact be acknow- 
ledged, but its injustice disputed. Moreover, you 7. 
should mention as already done those things which, in 
the course of being done, failed of producing pity or 
horror. The story of Alcinous is an instance, which is 
despatched to Penelope in sixty verses. And as Pbayl- 
luB does in the circle, and the opening scene of the 
(£neus. The narradon should also convey a notion B. ud con- 
of the character: this will be secured, if we know what p^^^Qf*™' 
gives rise to , the moral character. One source is the?''^>"-. 
manifestation of deliberate choice; and of what kind Siting ma- 
is moral character we ascertain from knowing of what '*' f«"p»^ 
kind this is ; and of what kind the delilwrate choice is, 
from being acquainted with its proposed end. Hence 
the doctrines of mathematics have no display of cha- 
racter, for neither have they delitterate choice; and 
this for that they have not the influence of motive ■>: 
but the Socratic discourses [have this display], for 
they treat concerning subjects of this kind. But those 9. 
things convey a notion of character, which is conse- ii. B; mr- 
quent upon the several characters'; e. g. " Whilst saying ^Smi^.''" 
this he began to hasten off;" for this manifests a hardi- tuiiciicnin- 
hood and rusticity of character. And be cautious notiii, Bt 
to speak coldly as from the understanding merely, as ''^^i 
orators do now-a-days, but as though from the deli- jug. 
berate choice **. "I, for I wished and deliberately 
preferred this ; and if I proit nothing by it, then it is 
the more honourable :" for the one is characteristic of a 

k S«e Uie ceil chiptir, $ 8. 

■ Uiing, Id fact, the nj/uloi' of the actum u an evidcDce ar the thought, 
or takiDg the resalt of the feeling for Ihc feeliag iuelf ; u Pericles doei 
when illudiiig lo the moroie looks of the Luedcinoiiians, > pioceu which, 
thovf h iDgenioui, yet often leadi to ■ (klluy. 

* Which ii Bill Kgubttd bf the uadtrttaHding. See Nich. Elh. 
book iii, chap. 2, 3, ate. 
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pnident*, dw other of a good man: nnce [the pro- 
posed end] of the prudent contutt in panning the ex- 
pedient | of a good man, in (larauing what ii hononr- 
able. And should any dRnnastaiite be incredible, yoa 
omst subjoin the reason ; as Sophocles does. He fbr- 
nishes an example in the Antigone, that ahe mourned 
more for her brother than for a husband or children ; 
for these, if tost, might again be hers. 

" But father now and mother both being lost, 
A brotker't name can ne'er be haii'd agiun'." 
But if you should have no reason to offer, then avow 
" that you are well aware that you speak what exceeds 
belief, but that such is your nature i" for the world dis- 
credit a man's doing any thing voluntarily, except what 
is expedient. 
10. Lei ibe Again, draw your remarks out of those things which 
*■ are indicative of the passions ; narrating both their at- 
tendant circumstances, and those which the audience 
know, and which attach peculiarly either to the speaker 
himself or his adversary : — " He, having scowled at me, 
departed." And as j^schines said of Cratylus, " that 

• That », the pnidcDt ipeik lh>m tin dicUtei of the uadtrttaiidaig 
•olelj, the good on the impulae of dtlHtrait tiaie*. 

' Sopbaclei, Anligoae, 911. See the speech of Ibe wife of iDtapbeinM 
to Dariua, on uling the life of a, brol W in prefereDce to thoie of her hiu- 
tend or eUUren:— 'O PaoAai, ivJlp /ilv poiir S>L\agyliioiTa,itlaiiiuy 
Uikci, nJ rirva S)>Xa, it roBra AirofiiXaiiiK- mrp^ 21 ul ^irpAc ei* 
tnitiv imdynir, iliX^c &y JUoc oiieiri rpory yivoira, llerodotM, 
Thalia, cap. 119. See the reply oF Robert Duke dC Kormaodj to William 
Rufui, juGliFyiag himielf for allOHiDg him to gel water duriag Ihe liege at 
Uoal St. Michael : — " How am I to blame 1 ihould 1 have aaflered our 
brother to die of thint. what otb«r hare we if we bad lost him 1" Lord 
Ljttleton, ToL i, p. 11 1. Compare the words of Edward I. on bearing at 
the tune time of the death of hii father and iofaat ton, " that the death of 
a mi waa a lost which he mighl hope lo repair; tfae death of a falhtr 
wu a hita irreparable." Hiune. And the linei i|iioted id " Ihe Aati- 
quaij," TOl. iii, chap. II ; — 

He turned faim right and round again. 
Said, Scorn na at mj Bither ■. 
l^ght lovea 1 may get mon; a km. 
But minaie ne'er anither. 
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whistling and snapping his fingers — :" fot they hare a 
tendency to persuade : therefore these things which 
they know, become indicts of that which they do not 
know. Such instanoes one maf get in abundance out of 
Homer: — " Thus Penelope spoke, and the old woman 
covered her face with her hands':" for those who are 
beginning to shed tears cover their eyes. And forth- •'«' ^^'*^' 
with insinuate yourself as a person of a certfun charac- 
ter, in order that they may look upon you as one of 
such a description, and your adversary [as the re- 
verse] : but beware of observation as you do it. And 
that it is easy to effect this we may observe in those 
who report any fhmg to us ; for respecting the com- 
munication (of which as yet we know nothing), we still 
catch a kind of guess". But the narration must be 
carried on in different parts, and, in some instances, 
even at the commencement. 

But in deliberative speeches narration occurs least H. Nuts- 
of all, because no one narrates respecting what is yet ^^ j "j^. 
to be : if, however, there should be any narration, it libamtive 
will be respecting things which have already happened, 
that the recollection of them having been awakened, 
the judges may determine better on the future; the 
orator either reprehending or praising them : but he is 
not then performing the functions proper to him as an 
adviser. If, however, the thing narrated be incred- 
ible, see you promise to state a reason for it imme- 
diately', and to submit it to whom they please: like 
the Jocasta of Carcinus in his CEdtpus, who always 
keeps promising when he who was seeking out her son 
enquires of her : and the Hemon of Sophocles K 

■ OdjtMj, bcxA I'a, 361. 

^ Ssa the TnchiniK of Sophoclci, y»nt B6S, when p«n at th« Chorui 
coqjaetiira, from tba dajecled looki of the doiw u she tppntschea, tbat 
ana* colkinity ii about ts b« BDOBUDcod. 

' An initUKO at ihii occun in iba itUamaat of fiDanc* which Pericles 
Uid bdbn tba Albanitiu, lo lubfttiniate tb« bopM whkk be had bald oat 
to them. Thucjd. ii, 13. 

* Sae tbe AniigoBe, 636, etc. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

OftkePrwtf. 

Ftwt in Proof should be demonslratWe ; and the points of dis- 
oratai7 : P"*® being four, you must demonstrate by producing 
fxupoiDU. proof respecting the particular point at issue: thus, if 
i. Tbc bet. the adversary question the /act, you must at the trial 

produce proof of this point above the rest ; should it 
ii.Thsmii- be that be did no harm, then of that point ; and so 
iji. 'liie d«- should he urge that the action is not of the in^ortance 
grae. supposed, or that it was Aone jusHy: [and it must be 

done in the latter cases] exactly in the same way aa if 

3. IT. The the enquiry were respecting the matter of feet. And 
{^1^^*' let it not escape us that in this single enquiry, it must 
theuiioii. needs be that one party is guilty*: for it is not igno- 
rance which is to blame, as though any were to dispute 

a. on a point of justice. So that, in this enquiry, the 

circumstance should be employed ; but not in the other 

[three]. 

In ciudac- But, in demonstrative rhetoric, amplification, for the 

u^midebr ^°^^ P^i^i will constitute the proof, because the facts 

unpiiiica- are honourable and useful ; for the actions should be 

taken on credit \ since, even on these subjects, a 

speaker on very rare occasions does adduce proof, if 

either the action be passing belief, or if another have 

the credit of it'. 

4. Id deli- But, in deliberative speeches, the orator may either 
^u'*b-*' contend that the circumstances will not take place, or 
•en«tha that what he directs will indeed take place, but that it 
iba^d^- ^ not just, or not beneficial, or not in such a d^ree. 

■ He itatea tba nme doctrine in the Nicb. Eth. v, 3 -.—oli jif imtf hr 

%npor (Imu fajfiufbii if iii)tii Xifiipi tilth IpHao', t. r. X. 

b •• f„ )]„ ^El> tra taken tor gnuted ; K) that it only TemiiM to imMt 
them with grtuimr." Book i, chnp, 9, $ 40. 

' Vietorins notice* the nie of the [dmM m-um Ix"" ■» ■ good mdw. 
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And it will be weO ffer him to observe whether any "|?> G» 
falsehood appears in tbe extraneous observations of his putof our 
adversary ; for these appear as eo many convincing P™°^- 
proofs, that be is false in tb« case of the other more 
important statanents. 

And example is best adapted to deliberative rhetoric ; 6. Eiun- 
while enthymem is more pecuhar tp judicial''. For tbe fo'^ „ j,, 
former ts relative to the future; so that out of what 
h^s been heretofore, vre needs must adduce examples : 
die latter respects what is or is not matter of fact, to 
which belong more especially demontration and ne- 
cessity; for'the circomstances of the past involve a ne- 
cessity. The syeaiwv<oiighf,qftb -however, to bring 6. Ka« en- 
forward bis enthymems in a continued series, but to ^Tl^ 
blend them by the way j should be not do this, they "Md. 
prove an injury one to the other, for there ia some limit s«ri«s. 
on the score of quantity too : — " Oh friend, since you 
have spoken Jutt to much as a prudent man woold*;" 
but the poet does not say, qfsucA a quality. Neither 7. Nor on 
should you seek afler enthymems on every subject ; *" ■'*'"* 
otherwise you wiU be doing the very thing which some 
philosophers do, who infer syllogistically conclusions in 
themselves better known, and more readily command- 
ing belief, than the premises out of which they deduce 
them. And when you would excite any passion, do 6- Naru 
not employ an enthymem ; for either it will expel the J^^oni'or 
passion, or the enthymem will be uttered to no pur- puuom. 
pose ; for the emotions which happen at the same time 
expel each other, and either cancel or render one or 
the other feeble. Neither when one aims.at speaking 



* He uKrli ihii, tnd uiigni tba reason, at llie end of hii coQiidgration 
cf demanatiatrv« rbeioHc, book i, c. 9, § 40. 

• Tb« itoidi of MeasUui to PiiUtrato*. tbe wn of N eator. Odjiiaj, 
lib. i>, 304. Tbe force of the illiutntion here leama to be this ; tba po«t, 
no leu Ihao the philosopher, thoii|;ht it no small praise (0 JcnoB wkn u 
itop ; so that, witfaoDt allwion to tbe pnidsnce of itbat had been Mud, (to 
the categoij of pialiti), roiovra,) he coniMnda bin nwrel; on the M«ra 
«f ila doe tuantity. 
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with the efiect of character, ou^t tie at all to aim at 
the same time at enthymem ; for demotiatration poa- 
sesses neither an air of charatiter, nor deliberate choice. 

9. Bnt Bat a apeaker should eAploy maxima alike in narra- 
miTbaund tion and in proof ; for it has anexpreaafonof cltaracler: 
|^^™JJJ^— " Yea; I deliverffa it, even knowing that one ought 
tJMi. never to repose impHeit confidence." And if one speak 

with a view to excite passion : — " And injured (flougii 
I be, yet 1 do not repent; for the gain, indeed, fs on 
his side, but justice on mine." - 

10. Rm- And deliberatfre is more difficult than judicial rhe- 
dclltMtaLe *<*'><5> "I"' probably enough, — because It reapecta the 
U morcdif- future; whereas, ^4he Utt^, the-^uribtion is respect- 
judkitl ing the past, which has already become matter of abso- 
ontorr. lute science, even to diviners, as Epimenidea the Cretan 
tiM future. ^^^ to ^7 i f*'^ ^^ *^><1 »<^t exercise his art of divina- 
tion respecting things yet to be, but reapecling those 
which had already happened indeed, but which were 

ii. Jndicitl obscure : again, in judicial queations, there is the law 

\amhr ft '^ ^he basta of reasonings ; but for one who has some- 

t*""' thing wherewith to begin, it is easier to discover means 

iji. Tbe de- of proof. Neither has [deliberative rhetoric] many op- 

orator'ciui- po'tunities of digression ; none, for instance, in refer- 

DoidipcM ence to an adversary, or respecting one's self, or in 

order to excite passion '; but it possesses these oppor- 

tunitiei least of all the three branches, unless it depart 

from its proper province. If, then, you are at a loss, 

you should do what the rhetoricians at Athena do, and 

particularly Isocrates ; for in Che course of deliberative 

speaking he accuses the Lacedtemonians, for instance, 

in the panegyric, and Chares in the speech about the 

11. alliance. But in demonstrative speaking, you should 

' Now, uoording lo ike early part of Ihii wDii, ttll tbii ii doDS chiIj 
ewiD{[h in judicial ram, Mtira there tbe judge hu do penoul ioteieet, 
and aaiily lentui himself to tbe qteakerj but in de1ibenti*e tfaaiaiie, 
«ter; om tddraMed i> lappowd, mote or leu, ta have an iiil«i«il in tbe 
quM^mi atiMae,ei>d i« tbetofore more jnlouj of tbe ipoakti-'i titifiee. 
Booki, c. ),$tO. 
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in8«KC)>iuiB in jitar apdich by wa; of episode, as Iso- 
nataixtoakibr ke all alipg keeps introducing some- 
tliiBg. Ami tint wiyiog df Gorgias, " That be never 
fkiled of iioMtbuig to say ."^ -is nothing more nor leu 
than this r for if he be speaking dC AchUlee, he prsiaet 
Peleiu, Ibm ^acus, then his god4esB mother, and so, 
too. Tabor in the abstract ; or he does something or an- 
other ialhis strain. '*.^i^ 

Nov the language of one who possesses kroof, should 12- if yon 
be both fraught with the impress of claracter, and ^^ "p^ 
fitted-to tomey the proof. But if you ^ssess not en- ifiaOt ■od 
thymems, let it convey an impression of ■your character; ,4^. *"'' 
and the show of Koodoeis iMre befit*' a virtuous man, ^'"f*'* ""'^ 
than accuracy of speech, 

But of enthymems the refutaiive are more approved 13. Befuia- 
than the confirmaiite': because in the case of as many ^^mi'betur 
as produce reducUo ad abaurdvm, it is more plain that a t^u> ^oo- 
conclusion has really been arrived at; for opposites, 
when set by each other, are more clearly recognised. 

Touching reasonings directed against the adversary, m. Mod* 
they arc not in any thing different in species; but iljf",)''^* 
belongs to the province of proof to do away bis argu- Tenwy. 
ments, some by starting an objection, others by con- 
trary inference''. And the speaker who begins, ought, Tbe Gnt 
both in deliberative and judicial rhetoric, first to state l^'^f^, 
his own proofs ; and subsequently to meet objections hi* ftmb 
by doing them away, or by treating them with con- —ts obj«^ 
tempt beforehand. But should the points objected to *■'""- 
be many, first he must confront these objections, as did 
Callistratus in the Messeniac assembly ; for previously 
having swept away what his adversaries would be likely 
to allege in this way, he then spoke on his own part. 
But the last speaker should speak first what makes 15. ilw 
against the adversary's speech, doing it away, and I^',*'I^f^ 
drawing opposite inferences; and particularly should the tdvcr- 

tuy'i argu- 

( See book il, chip. 33, $ 30. 

^ Coitiinre book ii, chap. 25, f I, 3. 
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*r°;Sj ■" "8™™* h.Te keo. V 4jt, fc, .( .D to ^n at 

iuialET one.Dioddonnolcordiidl^ f„, d«nonstt.tioii po.- 

•»-• a ilnr hu been previou.1 _Jg,j,_ „„ deliberate choice. 

™ -^ ther doe> it &voatablv^J,^ „^„, ,,1,,, ,„ „,^. 

•ite .peaker appear i|, ^ ,„ expreMlon of ckaracter t 

aary, then, to gair i^ i,^ „,„ i„„,j„g ,i,„ ^ ^^j, 

intended •peedi^_jf(,^^^. And if one speak 

away objecti , j^^j^ p„,i„ ._.. And injured ttoagh 

either all, c( J^^^ repent; for the gain, indeed, fs on 

■■■8""<"""Ssliceonniine." ■ 

nut a contT <,«,, j, „„„ difficult than judicial rbe- 

biaow'.. '" Sbly enough, — bee' ^t respects the 

■« ^-*-4€<«;nrronT'''>i '""-<•??«- 

"^'-ce it is not possib'^**' 
_^/, jason of the imber 
*« . : -*=«""' ''^ a'- .d of the most «Uy poiiit.-Thui 
it-.i e° <"Up^roof. 
IS. Chi- X'<' - '^^tbee£fectofchancteriainoethemyingsoiiw 
uoL, .«t*'" Mpecting one's self, either is ioTidious, or in- 

wnwredbj vi'-S'vK»l™ty> or a liability to coatrsdiction ; and re- 
• thiid per- specting another, either slander or rusticity ; — it be- 
■"■^ bores one to introduce another as speaking : the thing 

which Itocrates does in the speech respecting Philip, 
and in the Antidoiis ; and as Archyochus conveys re- 
proof, for he introduces the btber saying, in an iambic 
line respecting hia daughter, " There is not any thing 
which may not be expected, nothing which may be 
affirmed impossible on oath;" and Charon, the me- 
chanic, in that iambic whose beginning ia, " I regard 
not the wealth of Gyges ;" and aa Sophocles intro- 
duces Hsemon pleading in behalf of Antigone to his 
father, as though another character were speaking. 

> S«a tbe Trotdet of EnripidM, 900, whua Hacoba, raplyiiig to tfa« d*- 
fance made bj Halea, layt hold of that part of it which itemed to iuinuate 
that tha thre« goddeaiei had been iDatnuneolal to hu abandonment of 
bet hiuband; — a point which, it will laadilj be percaired, wai eYB- 
AErnTON. 
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ijuMC))niie in lltt BpcttMietiinefl to slter the.^>ra of i7. Entii;. 
■ratal iftoo^ for ke all ria^e them into maxims^: for^||||j*^ 
AiHg. Awl Alt laying (r^faeme to come to i^<w-*j!^^ 
AuJed of MmtUung to Bay," i!^V thai will they be the mulnu. 
than tUii^fer if he be speaking oi^memadc form, it b 
Pe)aiu,4wn MttcuB, then his godti:^ reconciled when 
too. Tabor in the abatract ; or he du'^r advantage and 
other w^is Btrain. '* .<4wyet they are 

No«r the language of one who pouesies f* 
be both fraught with the impress of cVc 
fitted Id convey the proof. But if you jyiSi. 
thymems, let it c '•van impression of* r^BO n. 
and the p^,- 
tb"*- "'. 



..-i.bs.. ..•'?4!^^:^. ..1. 

Q^/i use in disputation ' " 
to mar the grave 



BoT reapectincinterroKe'- — _. . ■ ... . te for i. mK.i 

I ■ -i 1. 3 • ■ T:*>f' ndicule . „tion 

emptoymg it when an admissiofc;.^ •w*„oufil»6 wC u. be 

a way, that a single further question u. -. °^'^ ^ iDplajml. 
surdity occurs : thus Pericles asked Lamport ^" ^ itMutdi^*" 

the initiation to the rites of [Ceres] the pr'' ' i'"^^>''"- 

and on his saying, " That it was not possible , Mat, 
an uninitiated person, to hear it," — he asked " Whether 
he knew himself!" when he stud he did, [Pericles sub- 
joined,] " And how do yon know who are uninitiated t" 

Next to this is the crisis, when [of two points] one ia 3. ii. When 
clear, and it ia maniiest to the party putting the que>> ^,^^^^ 
tion, that his adversuy will concede the other; for one t>««att- 
ougbt, after having ascertained by enquiry the one pro- tt. ^ 
position, not to interrogate further respecting the point 
which is clear, but state the conclusion. Just as So- 
crates, when HeletuB denied that he believed in the 
gods, asked " Whether he asserted the being of any 
demon?" When he allowed that he had, Socrates 
asked, " Whether these demons were not either sons of 
the gods, or something of divine nature?" And when 
be allowed it, " Is there, then," said he, " one who 

* Sn book u.cli»p. 21,^3. 
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tbinka that sons of the gods,#^Bt* «ad n>* tft0 |oda 
themselves V 
3. iii. Wban Again, when one is likely #o exhibit ttie adTenarjr w 
nearmDit speaking contradictions, pr somewhat raviJtii:^ to ga- 
contndLct neral opinion. .'■ 

4 r When Fourthly, when hfi may not be able to rid himaelf of 
we reduce the question otherwise than by a sophistical wuwer: 
oent tou- '°'' ''' ^^ ansHu jji' this way, that it w, and i$ jtot, or 
phi>ii<»] partly it, ati4 partly it not, — or, one way it is, aitotAer 
" ' way it not; t\e hearers hoot him off, being at a loss for 
bis meaning. 
Caution u Under any other circumstances do not attempt inter- 
ntkiM."*" 'ogation; for slwuM the (tarty interrogated start an 
objection to the ^t.j^A3, jmu appear to have been 
overcome : situe it is not possj^e to put many ques* 
tions by reason of ib^gi^fttility of the hearer. On 
which account w^^Qght, as much as possible, to com- 
press eftn <u|^[irhymems. 
ft. How to But oMrtnust give his answers to equivocal questions 
moImIc'i' '''*^ ■ distinction', and not concisely; and to what 
(|antwn. secms a contradiction, by directly offering an explana- 
dDcJaD.' tion in the reply, before the interrogator can put the 
"' ^^°"' "^'^ succeeding question, or draw the inference he 
ums at ; for it is no di£Scult thing to foresee on what 
the speech turns. Be this, however, and the means of 
6. iii. B; answering, clear to us from the Topics. And as to a 
eipiana- p^rty drawing his conclusion, if his question produce 
that conclusion, you are to assign the cause : as Sopho- 
cles, when questioned by Pisander, " Whether it had 
been his opinion, as it had of the other commissioners, 
to establish the four hundred," acknowledged that it 
bad. — '* But how," rejoined the other, " seemed it not 
to you to be wrong?" He said it did. " Did you not, 
then, do that which was wrong?" " Yes, forsooth," re- 
plied he, " for I had no better alternative." And as 

■ See tbe tniwer or aur Saviout to the ciptiaiu qoestioD of tbe Pluii- 
Mu,— " What thiokett thou ^ 1* it lewfiil to give tribute unto Cmv, or 
MlV H>tt. nil. IT— S3. 
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the 'Lacediemonian, when called to an account respect- 
ing bis epborship, on having the question put, " Whe- 
ther the rest appeared to Ikint to have perished justly," 
said they did. " Then," retorted the other, " did you 
not enact the sam* things as theyt" And when he ac- 
knowledged that he had, " Would not you also," asked 
the other, "justly perish?" "No, indeed," said be, 
" for they did this on a bribe ; I did not, but merely 
fivm judgment." Wherefore one ought dot after the Noqnestian 
conclusion to put a further question, nor to put, inter- J^J^,^' 
rogatively, the conclusion itself, unless the truth lies concimioa. 
abundantly on dur side. 

But with resp^t to fti^culf/, iimstnuch as it seems 7. Ridkuic, 
to possess a kind of use in disputation", and as " one ^^ 
ought," says Gorgtas, " to mar the grave earnestness 
of our adversary by ridicule, and his ridicule by sober 
earnestness," making the remark justly enough, — it baa 
been stated in the Poetic* how many species of ridicule 
there are; whereof, some befit the gentleman, others 
do not : so that each must see to it that be take that ' 
which befits himself. But the playing a man off is 
more gentlemanly than buffoonery; for the former pro- 
duces the ridicule for his own sake, the buffoon for 
that of another. 



Of the Peroration. 

The peroration is composed of four things:— of getting i- Ttmn- 
the hearer favourable to one's self, and ill-disposed to- JSttt'oTfout 
wards the adversary ; and of amplification and ezte- thing*. 
nuation ; and of placing the hearer under the influence ii. 
of the passions; and of awakening his recollection. !^ 

* " Ridiculum acci 

Fortiiu ct meliiu plcnimque wcii rei." Hon. Su. i. 10, 14. 
' Sm book i, chip. 11, i 39. 
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i. We mnit FoT ftftCT tbowillg jroOTMlf tO bc OR tbc right Me, 

bMm h! "»d 70ur adrenary on the mwag, it luturally follows 
vonnUf. to praise utd U«ae, and to.^7e the last finirii. And 
one of two things the epedter oogbt to aim at, either to 
show that he is good felaftvely to tfaev, [the audience,] 
or is so absolntely; and that the other p«^ is bad, 
either relatively to them, or absolutely. And the ele- 
ments, out of which one ought to get up persoot as of 
such characters, have been stated; both whence one 
should estahhsh them as bad, and whence as good. 

2. n. w* Kext to this, diese points baring been already shown, 
plifr iDd it follows naturally to ampUfy or d)miniVi : for the facts 
£niDMh. „g,t oeeds be acluwwb^ged. If one be about to state 

their quantity ; for the increase of bodies is from sub- 
stances preriously eziadng. But the elements, out of 
which one must amplify and diminish, are above set 
fwth. 

3. Ui, We Next to this, the facts being clear both as to their 
^'L^ik mature and degree, it follows that we excite the bearw 

to passion-, such as are, pi^, terror, anger, hatred* 
envy, emulation, and contentioasness : the elements of 
these aho have been stated above. 

4. n. W« So that it merely remains to awaken a recoQectim) of 
■waksD the '^^^^ ^^ ti^^ before stated. And this we are to do 
■»«nioT7. here, in the way in which some erroneous teachers say 

we should in the exordium .- for in order that the facts 
may be readily perceived, they bid us state them fre- 
quently. Now there [In the exordium] indeed we 
ought to state the case at full, in order that it may not 
be unknown to the hearer upon what the trial turns ; 
here, however, [in the peroration,] merely the means 
by which it has been proved, and that summarily. 
&■ TtM p«c- Xhe commencement of the peroration will be, that 
mait uMTt one has made good what be undertook ; so that it will 
i^hu *^ be to be stated, as well what one has adduced, as for 
praT*d bb what reasons. And it is expressed either by means of 
1^"^ a juxtaposition with the adversary's statements; and 
compinbiidraw the comparison either between every point wbat- 
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■oerer, which both hare Btmted relatiTe to the same u^anMini 
thing; or else not by a direct opposition. " He, in-^hiionio. 
deed, on this subject said so and so ; but I so and to, P""V •■™r 
and for such reasons." Or, by a kind of bantering : ""^ '' 
thus, " He said so and so, and I so and so." And, 
" What would he do, had he piored this, and not the 
other point r Or by int^rogation : — " What has not or bj inter- 
baen telly proted on my side?" or, " What has this"****^" 
man established?" Either in this way, then, must the 
speaker conclude, or he must, in natural order, so state 
bis reasoning as it was originally stated ; and, again, if 
he pleases, he aay state distinctly that of the adver- 
sary's speech. And, fcr Ifie olose, the style without 6, Ths dU- 
connectiveB is becoming, in order tfaat it may be a per- j^'initabie 
oration, not an oration*: I have spoken,— you have '<* tin psro* 
heard, — the case is in your hands, — ^pronounce your 



• S«e Iba coDcln^OB of LjiUi' oration agtiut EntMthniM. 

' It cannot hil of bong obMirad how nenlly Anilotl« emploji thii bit 
cooeluding chapter, h U once ko illiutrttion of the lubjact and a fuewril 
to the reader. 
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CHAP. I. 



That Rhetorici u an Art coruuting not only in moving 

the Patrions of the Judge; but chiefly in Proof t. 

And that thig Art it Profltable. 

We Bee that all men Daturall; are able in some Bort to 
accute and exeute: some by chance; but Bome bj 
method, Tfais method may be discovered : and to dis- 
cover Method is all one with teaching an Art, If thia 
Art consisted in Criminations only, and the skill to atir 
up the Judges, Anger, Emy, Fear, Pity, w other 
{^eetiona; a Rhetoridam in well ordered ComnKm- 
wealths and States, where it is forbidden to digreaa 
from the cause in bearing, could have nothing at aO to 
say. For all these )>erTersionE of the Judge are beside 
the question. And that which the pleader is to duw* 
and the Judge to give sent^ice on, is this oidy: '7ii* 
«o .' ornot »>, The rest hath been docided already by 
the Law-maker ; who judging of uniTersals, and Aiture 
things, could not be corrupted. Besides, 'tis an absurd 
thing, for a man to make crooked the Rnler he means 
to use. 

It coousteth therefore chiefly in Proqfa; which are 
It^ereneea: and all h^erettee* being SyUogumet, a Lo- 
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gician, if he would observe the difference between a 
plain Syllogiime, and an Enthymeme, (which is a Rhe- 
toricail St/Uogisme,) would make the beat RAetorician. 
For all SyQogitmet and Inferencet belong properly to 
Logick; whether they infer truth or probability: and 
because without this Art it would often come to pass, 
that evil men by the adrantage of natural abilities, 
would carry an evil cause against a good ; it brings 
with it at least this profit, that making the pleaders 
even in skill, it leaves the odds only in the merit of the 
cause. Besides, ordinarily those that are Judges, are 
neither patient, nor capable of long SeieTdificiU proof g, 
drawn &om the principles through many SyUogittaes ; 
and therefore had need to be instructed by the Rhe- 
toricall, and shorter way. Lastly, it were ridiculous, 
to be ashamed of being ranquuhed in exercises of the 
body, and not to be ashamed of being inferior in the 
Tsrtue of well expressing the mind. 



7»e Defimtion of RAetorici. 

RUETORICK, is that Faculty, by which we understand 
what will serve our turn, concerning any Subject to 
win belief in the hearer. 

Of those things that beget belief; some require not 
the help of Art; as Witneueg, Evideneet, and the like, 
which we invent not, but make use of; and some re- 
quire Art, and are invented by us. 

The belief that proceeds from our Invention, comes 
partly from the behaviour of the apeaier; partly from 
the pa*no»» of the Aearo' : bat especially from the 



ct, either Extrngties, or Entky- 
ductioiu, or SyUogitmei. For 
nAiction, and an EntAymeme a 
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short Syliogisme; out of which are left as superflaous, 
that which is supposed to be necessarily uoderstood by 
the bearer ; to avoid prolixity, and Dot to consume the 
time of publick business needlessly*. 



Of the several kinds of Oratiom : and of the Principies 
of Rhetorick. 

In all Oraiiom, the Hearer does either hear only ; or 
judge also. 

If he hear only, that's one kind of OrtUum, and is 
called Demotutrative. 

If he judge, he must judge either of that which is to 
come ; or of that which is past. 

If of that which b to come, there's another kind of 
Oratiott, and is called Deliberative. 

If of that which is past; then 'tis a third kind of 
Oration, called JtuUcial. 

So there are three kinds of Orations ; Demonstrative, 
Judicial, Deliberative. 

To which belong their proper times. To the De- 
monstrative, the Present; To the Jtidicial, the Past; 
and to the Deliberative, the time to coTne. 

And their proper OfEces. To the Deliberative, Ex- 
hortation and Dehortation. To the Judicial, Accusa- 
tion and Defence. And to the Demonstraiive, Prais- 
ing and Dispraising. 

And their proper ends. To the Deliberative, to 
Prove a thing Profitable, or VtipTOJitable. To the Ju- 
dicial, Just, or Vnfusl. To the Demonstrative, Ho- 
nourable, or Dishonourable, 

The Princ^les of Rhetorick out of which Entht/- 
memes are to be drawn ; are the cofmnon Opinions that 

' And it m^ht be added, in order to gralify the pride of the eudilor by 
le»iD([ it to him to mpplir tin deficiency. 
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nen bftve eofKenng iV^EteUe, and VafroJhmUr; 
Jmat, aMd Uiynat,- HmomaUe, awl DMamomnUe; 
which am the pointe in the levexal kindi «f (MriMau 
qnntioiuble. For •• in Logidt, where eertam and in- 
fidbUe knowledge i« die wope of our proof, the iVaw*- 
plgM miut he all itfoBibk TnOis: m> in BJketoriek the 
PHnetpieg miut be eoMaaoa Opimomt, inch ai the Judge 
u already poaaeiied with; becanae the end <tS Rieto~ 
riek u nctory ; wUch coniiata in having gotten Befi^ 
And becauae nothing is ProfiUMe, Uiipr<^Uable, 
JuMt, Unfutt, Honourable, or DisAomoimMe, bat what 
ba» been done, or a to be done; and "^^-wg is to fe 
done, that is not pomMe : and becanae there be de- 
grees of Pni^Uabte, Ui^m^itabte, Jmet, Um/ntt, Hommr- 
able, and Duhomoto-otie ; an Orator nmst be ready in 
other iV«K»pi«>/ namely, of what is diMir ta^wotdeme; 
posiible aMtdnotposnbiei to come aadnot to come; and 
what is Greater, and what is Leater; both in general, 
and particularly applyed to the thing in qoestion ; as 
what is more and leee, generally ; and what is merepro' 
Jttable, and lest profitable, etc. particulariy. 



0/ the StUtjecl of Detiberativei ; and the AbiUtiet thai 

are required of him thai ttill deliberate ofBnsmetM 

of State. 

In DeUberativee there are to be considered the Snijeet, 
wher«n, and the End* whereto the Orator exhortetb, 
or from which he deborteth. 

The Su^feet is always something in our own power, 
the knowledge whereof belongs not to Rhetoriek, but 
for the most part to the Politielu,' and may he referred 
in a manner to these five heads. 

1 . Q/* levying <if Money. To which point be that will 
speak as be ought to do, ought to know before-hand 
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the rereaue of the State, how much it ia, and f^wrein 
it coDUBteth; and also how great are the necessary 
charges and expences of the same. This knowledge 
is gotten partly by a man's own expeiience, partly by 
relatioas, and accounts in writing. 

2. (^ Peace and War. Concerning which the Coun- 
sellor or Deliberator, ought to know the strength of 
the Conmioaweidtb ; how much it both now is, and 
hereafter may be : and wherein that power consisteth. 
Which knowledge is gotten, partly by experience, and 
relations at home ; and pardy by the sight of wars, and 
of their events abroad. 

3. Of the SqfegMord of the OtuMnj. Wherein he 
only is able to ffre counsel], that knows the forms, and 
nnmber, and places of die Garrisons. 

4. (^ ProBitiom, Wherein to speak well, it is neces- 
sary for a man to know what is sufficient to maintain 
the State ; what Commodities they hare at home grow- 
ing] what th^ must fetch in through need ; and what 
they may cwry out through abundance. 

A. Of maimg Lmu. To which is necessary so 
much Political, ot Gvil PhUoaophy, as to know what 
are the several kinds of Govmnments ; and by what 
means, either from without or from within, each of 
those kinds is preserved, or destroyed. And this 
knowledge is gotten, partly by observing the several 
Governments in times past, by History; and partlyby 
observing the Government of the times present in se- 
veral Nations, by Travel. 

So that to him that will speak in a Couocell of State, 
there is necessuy this ; Hitlory, Sight <^ Wart, Tra- 
vei, Knowledge of the Reveime, Expenee$, ForceM^ 
Haeens, Oarritona, Wares, and Provitiotu in the State 
he Uvea in; and what is needful for that State, either 
to eMjmrt or import. 
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Of the Endt icAich the Orator tn DeUberatieet, pro- 
poimdeth, leherehy to exhort, or dehort. 

An Orator in Exhorting alvays propoundeth Felicity, 
or some part of FeUcity to be attained by the actions 
he exhorteth unto : and in Dehortaiion the contrary. 

By Felicity, is meant comtnonly, Protperity with 
vertue, or a continual content of the l^fe with turety. 
And the parts of it are such things as we call good, in 
body, mind, or fortune; such as these that follow. 

1. Nobility. Which to a State or Nation is, to have 
been antient inhabitants; and to have had mott a»- 
tiently, and in most ntmtber, famout Getteralt in the 
Wars, or t»en/afWUs/or such things at/all under emu- 
lation. And to a private man, to have been descended 
lawfully of a Family, which hath yielded most aniiently, 
and in most nmnber, men known to the World for vertue, 
riches, or any thaig in general estimation. 

S. Many and good Children. Which is also pub- 
lick and private. Publici, when there it much youth 
in the State endued with vertue, (namely, of the body, 
stature, beauty, strength, and dexterity : Of the mind, 
valour, and temperance). Private, when a man hath 
many such Children, both Male and Female. The ver- 
tues commonly respected in Women, are of the body. 
Beauty, and Stature; Of the mind. Temperance, and 
Houswifery, without Sordidness. 

3. Riches. Which is, Money, Cattel, Lands, Hous- 
kold-stuffe; with the power to dispose of them. 

4. Glory. Which is, the reputation of Vertue, or <(f 
the possession of such things as all, or most men, or wise 
men desire. 

5. Honour. Vihich is, the glory (^ benefiting, or being 
able to benefit others. To benefit others, is to contribute 
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lomewhat, not easily had, to another mam t^ety, or 
riehet. The parte of Honour are. Sacrifices, Monu- 
ments, Rewards, Dedication (^Places, Precedence, Se- 
pulchres. Statues, publick Pensions, Adorations, Pre- 
sents. 

6. Health. Which is the being free from Diseases, 
with strength to use the body. 

7. Beauty. Which is to different Ages different. 

To Youth, strength of body, and sweetness of aspect, ^y^ 
To i^titf Men, length of body ft for the Wars, and 
Countenance sweet, with a mixture of Terror. To Old 
Men, strength enough for necessary labours, with a 
Countenance not displeasing. 

8. Strength. Which is the ability to move any thing 
at pleasure of the Mover. To move, is to puU, to put 
off, to lift, to thrust down, to press together. 

9. Stature. Which is then Just, when a man in 
height, breadth, and tluckness of body doth so exceed 
the most, as nevertheless it be no hindrance to the quick- 
ness of his motion. 

10. Good old Age. Which is, that which comes 
late, and with the least trouble. 

It. Many and good Friends. Which is, to have 
many that wiU do for his sake that which they think will 
be for Aw good. 

12. Prosperity. Which is, to have all, or the most, 
or the greatest of those goods which we attribute to 
Fortune. 

IS. Vertue. Which is then to he defined, when we 
speak of Praise. 

These are the grounds from whence we exhort. 

Dehortation is from the contraries of these. 
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Of the Colom-g or common Opiitiotu concenting GootI 
and Evil. 

In Deliberativet, the Principles, or Elements from 
whence we draw our Proofs, are common Opinions 
concerning Good and Evil. And these Ptincipks are 
either Absolute, or Compartaive. And those that are 
Absolute, are either Disputable, or Indisputable. 
The In^sputable Princi^s are such as these : 

Good, is that which we love for it self. 

And that, for which we lore somewhat else. 

And that which all things desire. 

And that to erer; man which his reason dictates. 

And tliat, which when we have, we are well, or sa- 
tisfied. 

And that which satisfies. 

And the Cause or Effect of any of these. 

And that which preserves any of these. 

And that which keeps off, or destroys the contrary 
of any of these. 

Also to take the Good, and reject the EvU, is Good. 

And to take the greater Good, rather than the less; 
and the lesser Evil, rather than the greater. 

Further, all Vertues are Good. 

And Pleasure. 

And all things Beautiful. 

And Justice, Valour, Temperance, Magnaniimty, 
Magnificence ; and other like Habits. 

And Health, Beauty, Strength, etc. 

And Riches. 

And Friends. 

And Honour, and Glory. 

And Ability to say or do ; also Towardliness, Will, 
and the like. 
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And whatsoever Art, or Science. 

And Life. 

And whatsoever is Just. 

The Disputable Principles are such as follow : 

That is Good, whose contrary is Evil. 

And whose contrary is Good for our Enemies. 

And whose contrary our Enemies are glad of. 

And of which there cannot be too much. 

And upon which much labour and cost hath been 
bestowed. 

And that which many desire. 

And that which is praised. 

And that which even our Enemies and evil men 
pruse. 

And what good we prefer. 

And what we do advise. 

And that which is ponible, is Good (to undertake). 

And that which is easie. 

And that which depends on our own WilL 

And that which is proper for us to do. 

And what no man else can do. 

And whatsoever is Extraordinary. 

And what is suitable. 

And that which wants a little of being at an end. 

And what we hope to master. 

And what we are fit for. 

And what evil men do not. 

And what we love to do. 



(^the Colours, or common Opinions concerning Good 
and Evil, comparatively. 

TaB Colours of Good eotaparativeltf depend partly 
upon the following Definitions of Comparatives. 
I. More, is so much, and someahat besides. 
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S. Leu, ia that, vihtek and somewhat elte is so much.' 

3. Greater and more in number are laid only Com- 
parativeli/ to Less, and Fewer in number. 

4. Great and Little, Many and Pew, are taken Com- 
paraUvely to the Most of the same kind. So that Great 
and Many, ia that which exceeds ; Little and Few, is 
that which is exceeded by the Most of the tame kind. 

Partly from the precedent Definitiona of Good ab- 
solutely. 

Common Opinions concerning Good 
Comparatively, then, are these. 

Greater Good ia Many, than fewer, or one of those 
many. 

And Greater u the kind, in which the greatest is 
greater than the greatest of another kind. And greater 
is that Good than another good, whose kind is greater 
than another's kind. 

And Greater IB that from which another Good fol- 
lows; than the Good which follows. 

And of two which exceed a third, Greater u that 
which exceeds it most. 

And that which causea the greater Good. 

And that which proceeds from a greater Good, 

And Greater ia that which is chosen for it aelf, than 
that which is chosen from aomewhat else. 

And the end Greater than that which is not the 
end. 

And that which less needs other things, than that 
which more. 

And that which ia independent, than that which is 
dependent of another. 

And the Be^^nning, than not the Beginning. 

[Seeing the Beginning ia a greater Good, or Evil, 
than that which ia not the Beginning; and the 
End, than that which is not the End; One may 
argiie from this Colour both ways : aa Leodamas 
againat Chabrias, would have the Actor more to 
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blame than the Adrisor ; and againat CaJU^atut, 
the Advitor more than the Actor.] 

And the Cause, than not the Cause. 

And that which hath a greater Beginning or Cause. 

And the Beginning, or Cause of a gretUer Good or 
EtU. 

And that which is Scarce, greater than that which is 
Plentiful ; because harder to get. 

And that which is Plentiful, than that which is 
Scarce; because oftener in Use. 

And that which is easie, than that which is hard. 

And that whose Contrary is greater. 

And that whose Want is greater. 

And Vertue than not Vertue, a greater Good. Vice, 
than not Vice, a greater Evil. 

And greater Good, or Evil is that, the effects whereof 
are more Honourable or more Shameful. 

And the effects oi greater Vertues, or Vices. 

And the Excess whereof is more tolerable, h greater 
Good. 

And those things which may with more honour be 
desired. 

And the desire of better things. 

And those things whereof the Knowledge is better. 

And the Knowledge of better things. 

And that which wise men prefer. 

And that which is in better men. 

And that which better men chuse. 

And that which is more, than that which is less de- 
lightful. 

And that which is more, than that which is less ho- 
nourable. 

And that which we would have for our selves and 
Fnends, a greater Good; and the contrary a greater 
EvU. 

And that which is Lasting, than that which is not 
Lasting. 

And that which is Firm, than that which is not Firm. 
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And whmt aumy detii«, tlun what few. 

And what the Adversary, or Jadge confeueth to be 
greater, U greater. 

And Commoo than not CMmnon. 

And not Conmon than Common. 

And what is more Laudable. 

And that which a more Hmoured, a greater Oood. 

And that which is more Pimuhed, * greater ErU. 

And boA Good and Evil divided than undivided, 
appear greater. 

And Compounded than Simple, appear greater. 

And that which is done with Opportunity, Age, 
Place, Time, Means disadvantagiooa, groaUr than 
otherwise. 

And that which is natural, than that whicb ia at- 
tained unto. 

And the iBiait part of that which ia great, than of 
that which is less. 

And that which is nearest to the end desgned. 

And that which is Good or fri/ to ones aelf, than 
that which is simply so. 

And possible, than not possible. 

And that which comes toward the end of our Idfi^ 

And that which we do really, than that whidi we do 
for show. 

And that which we wooU be, rather than what we 
would seem to be. 

And that which is good for more purpoaea, ia the 
greater Good. 

And that which serves us in great necessity. 

And that which is joyned widi less troahle. 

And that which is joyned with more delighL 

And of the two, that which added to a third, makes 
the whole the greater. 

And that which having, we are more sensible of. 

And in every thing, that which ve most esteem. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the aeveral Kindt of Governments. 

Because Horlaiion and Dehortaiion coDcern the Com- 
monwealth, and are drawn from the Element* of Good 
and Evil; as we have spoken of them already in the 
Abstract, so we must speak of them also in the Con- 
crete ; that is, of what is Good or Evil to each sort of 
Commonwealth in special. 

The Government of a Commonwealth, is either De- 
mocract/, or Arittocracy, or Oligarchy, or Monarchy. 

Democracy is that, wherein all men with equal right, 
are preferred to the highest Magistracy by Lot. 

Arittocracy is that, wherein the highest Magistrate 
is chosen out of those, that had the best education, 
according to what the Laws prescribe for beet. 

Oligarchy is that, where the highest Magistrate is 
chosen for wealth. 

Monarchy is that, wherein one man hath the Go- 
vernment of all ; which Government, if he limit by Law, 
is called Kingdom; if by his own will, Tyranny. 

The end of Democracy, or the Peoples Govern- 
ment, is Liberty. 

The end of Oligarchy, is the riches of those that 
govern. 

The end of Aristocracy is good Imw», and good or- 
dering of the City. 

The end of Monarchy, or King», is the »(tfety of the 
People, and cotuervation of Ma own Authority. 

Good therefore, in each sort of Government is that 
which conduceth to these their ends. 

And because heSrfii not gotten only hy proqft, but 
also from mannert; the manners of each sort of Com- 
monwealth ought to be well understood by him that 
underlaketli to perswade, or diswade in matter of State. 
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Their taatmert may be known by their dettgtu; and 
their designa by their endt; and their ends by what we 
see them take pleaiure in. But oF this more accurately 
in tfae PoUtickt. 



Of the Colota-s (jf Honourable trnd DUbwiourtMe. 

Ik a Demonttrative Oration, the subject whereof b 
Praise, or Dispraise; the proofs are to be drawn 
from the Elements of Honourable and Dishonourable. 

In thu place we anUcipate the second way of getting 
belief; which is from the manners of the Speaker, 
For Praise, whether it come in as the principal busi- 
ness, or upon the by, depends still upon the same 
Principles. Which are these : 

Honourable, is that, which we love for it eelf, and ia 
withal laudable. 

And that Good, which pleaseth us only because 'tis 
Good. 

And Vertue. 

Vertue is the faculty of getting and preserving that 
which is Good ; and the faculty of doing many, and 
great things well. 

The kinds of it are these ; 

1. Justice; which is a Vertue whereby every man 
obtains what by Law is his. 

2. Fortitude; which is a Vertue by which a man 
carries himself //onouroi^y, and according to tlie Laws, 
in time of danger. 

3. Temperance; which is a Vertue whereby a maa 
Governs himself in matter of pleasure according to the 
Law. 

4. Liberality ; which is a Vertue, by which we bene6t 
others in matter of money. 
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5. Magnammty; which is a. Vertme, by which a 
man ia apt to do great benefits. 

6. Magmficencei whidi ia a Vertue, by which a 
man is apt to be at great cost. 

7. Prudence; which is an ItdeUeetuai Vertue, by 
which a man ia able to deliberate well concerning any 
Good leading to Felicity. 

And Honourable, are the Causes, and e£^ts of things 
HonourtAle. 

And the Works of Vertue. 

And the signs of Vertue. 

And those actions, the reward whereof is Honour. 

And the reward whereof is rather Honour, than 
Money. 

And that which we do not for our own sakes. 

And what we do for our Countries good, neglecting 
our own. 

And those things are Honourable, which good of 
themselves, are not so to the Owner. 

And those things which happen to the dead, rather 
than to the living. 

And what we do for other men, especially for Bene- 
factors. 

And bestowing of Benefits. 

And the contrary of those things we are ashamed of. 

And those things which men strive for earnestly, but 
without fear of Adversary, 

And of the more Honourable and better men, the 
Vertues are more Honourable. 

And more Honourable are the vertues that tend to 
other mens benefit, than those which tend to ones own. 

And Honourable are those things which are Just. 
■[ And Revenge is Honourable. 

And Victory. 

And Honour, 

And Monuments. 

And those things which happen not to the living. 

And tilings that excel. 
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An4 what none can do but we. 

And possessions we teap no profit by. 

And those things which are had in honour particu- 
larly in several places. 

And the signs of praise. 

And to have nothing of the servile, mercenary, or 
mechanick. 

And that which seems Honourable; Namely sudi aa 
follow. 

Vices confining upon Vertue. 

And the extreatns of Vertues. 

And what the Auditors think Honourable. 

And that which is in estimation. 

And that which is done according to custom. 

Besides, in a Demonstrative Oration, the Orator 
must shew, that he whom he praiseth, did what he 
praiseth uncoostrainedly, and willingly. 

And he does so, who does the same often. 

Praiee, is speech, declaring the magnitude of a Ver- 
tue, Action, or Work. 

But to praise the Work from the Vertue of the 
Worker, is a circular proof. 

To Magnify and to Praise, differ in themaelTca, as 
Felicity and Vertue. For Praise declares a mans Fer- 
tae,- and Magnifying declares his FeSeity. 

Prtttte is a kind of inverted Precept. For to say. 
Do it because 'tis good, is a iV«r<rpi. But to aay. He 
is good because he tUd it, is liaise. 

An Orator in Praising must also use the forma of 
Anqtlification ; such as these : 

He was the first that did it. 

The only man that did it. 

The special man that did it. 

He did it with disadvantage of time. 

He did it with little help. 

He was the cause, that the Law ordained Rewards 
and Honours for such Actions. 

Further, lie that will praise a Man, must compare 
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btm with others; and his actions with the actions of 
others; especiall; with each as are renowned. 

And Ait^Ufication is more proper to a Demonstra- 
tive Ortdion, than to any other. For here the Actions 
are confessed; and the Orators part is only this, to 
contribute unto them Magnitude and Luster. 



Of Accusation and Defence, with tlie Defiitition of 
Injury. 

In a Judicial Oration, which consists in AceusatioH 
and Defence, the thing to be proved is, that lofurt/ has 
been done : and the heads from whence the proofs are 
to be drawn, are these three : 

1 . The causes that move to Injury. 

'i. The Persons apt to do Jn^urt/. 

3. The Persons obnoxious, or apt to suffer Irgury, 

An InfuTTf ia a voluntary offending of another man 
contrary to the Law. 

Voluntary is that which a man does with knowledge, 
and without compulsion. 

The causes of Voluntary Actions are Intemperance, 
and a Vicious disposition concerning things Desirable. 
As the Covetous man does against the Law, out of an 
intemperate desire of Money. 

All Actions proceed either from the doers disposi* 
tion, or not. 

Those that proceed not from the Doers disposition 
are such as he does by Cluince, by Comptdaion, or by 
Natural necessity. 

Those that proceed from the Doers disposition, are 
such as he does by Custom, or igton Premeditation, or 
in Anger, or out of Intemperance. 

By Chance are said to be done those things whereof 
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oeither the Cuue, nor the Scope is evident ; end which 
are done neither orderly, nor always, nor most com- 
monly after the same manner. 

By Nature are said to be done those things, the 
Causes whereof are in the Doer ; and are done or- 
derly, and always, or for the most part after the same 



By CompuitioM are done those things, which are 
against the Appetite, and Ordination of the Doer. 

By Custom those Actions are said to be done, the 
Cause whereof is this, that the Doer has done them 
often. 

Upon Premeditation are said to be done those things 
which are done for profit, as the End, or the way to 
the End. 

In Anger are said to be done those things which are 
done with a purpose to Revenge. 

Out (^Intemperance are said to be done those things 
which are delightful. 

In sum, every Vobattary Action tends either to Profit 
or Pleasure, 

The Colours o( Prt^fitable are already set down. 

The Cohurt of that which is Pleasti^ follow next. 



Of the Colours, or Common Opinions concerning 
Pleasure, 

PLEASURE i» a sudden and sensible motion of the 
Soul, towards that which is Natural. 

Gri^ is the Contrary. 

Pleatant therefore is that, which is the cause of such 
motion. 

And to return to ones own Nature. 

And Customes. 

And those things that are not violent. 
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Ui^UtutttU are those things, which proceed frotn 
Necessity, as Cares, Study, Contentions, The con- 
trary whereof, Ease, Remission from Labour and Care: 
also, Play, Rest, Sleep, are Pteatcatt. 

Pletumtt also is that, to which we have an appetite. 

Also the appetites themselves, if they be sensual; as 
Thirst, Hunger, and Lust. 

Also those things to which we have an appetite upon 
perswasion and Reason. 

And those things we remember, whether they 
pleased, or displeased, than when they were present. 

And the things we hope for. 

And Anger. 

And to be in Love. 

And Revenge. 

And Victory. Therefore. 

Also contentious Games; as Tables, Chess, Dice, 
Tennis, etc. 

And Hunting. 

And Suits in Law. 

And Honour and Reputation amongst men in Ho- 
nour and Reputation. 

And to Love. 

And to be Beloved and Respected. 

And to be Admired. 

And to be Flattered. 

And a Flatterer: (for he seems Iioth to love and 
admire.) 

And the same thing often. 

And Change, or Variety. 

And what we rvtnm to afresh. 

And to learn. 

And to admire. 

And to do Good. 

And to receive Good. 

And to help up again one that's fallen. 

And to finish that which is unperfect. 

And Imitation. 
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And therefore the Art of Painting. 

And the Art of Carving Images. 

And the Art of Poetrsr. 

And Pictures and Statues. 

And other Mens Dangers, so they be near. — 

And to have escaped hardly. 

And things of a kind pkate one another. 

And every one himself. 

And one's own pleates him. 

And to bear Sway. 

And to be thought Wise. 

And to dwell upon that which he is good at. 

And ridiculous Actions, Sayings and Persons. 



Presua^Horu of Injury drawn from the Pertont that do 

it: or Common Opiniom concerning the Aptitude 

of Pertont to do Injury. 

Op the Causes which move to Injury, namely, Pn^t 
and Pteattare, has been already spoken. Chap. 6, 7, II. 

It follows next to speak of the Periont, tfaat are apt 
to do Injury. 

The Doert (ffltffury are, 

Such as think they can do it. 

And such as think to be undiscovered when they 
have done it. 

And such as think, though they be discovered, they 
shall not be caUed in question for it. 

And such as think, though they be called in ques- 
tion for it, that their Mulct will be less than their Gain, 
which either themselves or their Friends receive by 
the Injury. 

Able to do I^ury are. 

Such as are Eloquent. 
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And luch as are practised in Business. 

And such as have skill in Process. 

And such as have many Friends. 

And Rich Men. 

And such as have Rich Friends; or Rich Servants; 
or Rich Partners. 

Unditcovered mheii they hate done it, are, 

Such as are not apt to commit the crimes whereof 
they are accused: as Feeble Men, Slaughter: Poor, 
and not Beautiful Men, Adultery. 

And such as one would think could not chuse but 
be discovered. 

And such as do Injuries, whereof there hath been 
no Example. 

And such as have none, or many enemies. 

And such as can easily conceal what they do. 

And such as have some body to transfer the fault 
upon. 

They that do Ij^ury opetdy, are. 

Such whose friends have been Ittfored. 

And such as have the Judges for friends. 

And such as can escape their Tryal at Law. 

And such as can put off their Tryal. 

And such as can corrupt the Judges. 

And such as can avoid the pajrment of their Fine. 

And such at can defer the payment. 

And such as cannot pay at all. 

And such as by the Iigvry get manifestly, much, and 
presently ; when the Fine is uncertain, little, and to 
come. 

And such as get by the Injury, money; by the 
penalty, shame only. 

And such on the Contrary, as get honour by the In- 
jury, and suffer the mulct of money, only, or banish' 
ment, or the like. 

And such as have often escaped, or been undisco- 
vered. 

And such as have often attempted in vain. 
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And gucb at consider presfinl pleasure, more than 
pain to come ; and to intemperate men are apt to do 

And such as consider pleasure to come, more than 
present pain; and so temperate men are apt to do 
Injtiry. 

And such as may seem to have done it by Fortune, 
Nature, Necessity, or Custom ; and by Error, rather 
than by Injustice. 

And such as have means to get pardon. 

And such as want Neceasaries, as poor men : or Un- 
necessaries, as rich men. 

And such as are of very good, or very bad Reputa- 
tion. 



CHAP. XIII. 



Preaumptiom of Injury draton from (he Persons thai 
suffer, and/rom the Matter of the Injury. 

Of those that do Infury, and why they do it, it bath 
been already spoken. 

Now of the persons that su&r, and of the Matter 
wherein they su&r, the cotmnon O/Muons are theae: 
Persons obnoxious to Injury are. 

Such as have the things that we want, either as ne- 
cessary, or aa delightful. 

And such as are far from us. 

And such as are at hand. 

And such as are unwary, and credulous. 

And such as are lazy. 

An such as are modest. 

And such as have swallowed many Injuries. 

And such as have Injured often before. 

And such as never before. 

And such as are in our danger. 
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Aad such aa are ill beloved generally. 

And such as are envyed. 

And our Friends. 

And our Enemies. 

And such as, wanting friends, have no great ability 
either in speech or action- 

And such as shall be losers by going to Law : as 
Strangers, and 'Workmen. 

And such as have done the Injuriet they suffer. 

And such aa have committed a crime, or would have 
done, or are about to do. 

And such as, by doing them an Injwy, we shall gra- 
tifie our friends or superiours. 

And such, whose friendship we have newly \eft, and 
accuse. 

And such as another would do the Infurif to, if we 
should not. 

And such as by Injuring, we get greater means of 
doing good. 

The Matters wherein men are obnoxious to Injury 
are. 

Those things wherein all, or most men use to deal 
unjustly. 

And those things whicli are easily hid, and put off 
into other hands, or altered. 

And those things which a man is ashamed to have 
suffered. 

And those things wherein prosecution of Injvry, 
may be thought a love of contention. 
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<jtf those TTungt lehick are necettary to be knowit for 
the DefimtuM ofJtut and Uttftul. 

When the fact is erident, the next Inquiry is, vrhe- 
ther it be Jtut, or Unjuat. 

1?or the Definition ofJtut and Unjust, we must know 
what Laic is: that is, what the Late of Nature, what 
the LatB ofNatiottt; what the Law Civil, what written 
Law, and what tmwritten Late is : and what Persons, 
that is, what a pubUck Person, or the City is ; and what 
^private Person, or CiiiMen is. 

Ur^tist in the opinion of all men, is that which is con- 
trary to the Law <if Nature. 

Unjust in the opinion of all men of those Nations 
which traflScb and come together, is that which is con- 
trary to the Law common to those Nations. 

Vt^ust only in one Common-wealth, is that which is 
contrary to the Lmo Civil, or Law of that Common* 
wealth. 

He that is accused to have done any thing against 
the PubUek, or a private Person, is accused to do it 
either ignorantly, or mwilUngltf, or in anger, or upon 
premeditation. 

And because the Defendant does many times confess 
the fact, but deny the ui^ustice; as that he took, hut 
did not steal; and did, but not adultery; it is neces- 
sary to know the Definitions of TKe/S, Adultery, and all 
other crimes. 

What facts are contrary to the written Laws, may 
be known by the Laws themselves. 

Besides written Laws, whatsoever is i/iuf, proceeds 
from Eguity or Goodness. 

From Goodness proceeds that which we are praised, 
or honoured for. 

From Equity proceed those actions, which though 
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the written Laui command not, yet being interpreted 
reasonably, and Bupplyed, seenia to require at our 
bands. 

Actions of Equity are such as these, 

Not too rigorously to punish Errors, Miscbances, or 
Injuries. 

To pardon tbe faults that adhere to Mankind. 

And not to consider the Lan so much, as the Lmo- 
makert mind; and not the Wordt so macb, as the 
meaniag of the Lem *. 

And not to regard so much the Fact, as the inten- 
tion of the Doer ; nor part of tbe Fact, but the Whole ; 
nor what the Doer m, but what he kaa been always, or 
for tbe most part. 

And to remember better the Good received, than 
the III. 

And to endure injuries patiently. 

And to submit rather to the sentence of a Judge, 
than of tbe Sword. 

And to tbe sentence of an Arbitrator, rather than of 
a Judge. 



(ythe Colour* or Common OjrimoHt eoneeming 
InjurUf comparatiwlif. 

COMMON Opinioiu concerning Iiijuriet compara- 
tieeljf, are such as these : 

Greater is the If^ury which proceed from greater 
Iniquity. 

And from which proceedeth greater damage. 

And of which there is no rerenge. 

■ Fori u tbt Qouterlj Revicwti but too jiutly remiAi, " To violtta 
die tpiht b; obejing the letlec, ii often tba paiafol doty o( the judge ,- to 
nukte the letter coaform to tbe spuit, ii the privilege of tbe Ic^dalor ;" 
•Dd (he might htva idded) of the arWrrator, wboae ffudud ii eqiiitj. 
Sec QnuteTlj Review, vol. iivii. p. 133. 
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And for which there is no remedy. 

And by occaaion of which, he that bath received the 
Injury, hath done some tniscbief to himself. 

He does the greater Jt^tary, that does it first, or 
alone, or with few. 

And he that does it often. 

Greater Ittjury is that, a^nst which Laws and 
Penalties were first made. 

And that which is more brutal, or more approaching 
to the actions of beasts. 

And that which is done upon more premeditation. 

And by which more Laws are broken. 

And which is done in the place of Executloo. 

And which is of greatest shame to him that receives 
the In/ury. 

And which is committed against well deserrers. 

And which is committed against the umoritteM Law; 
because good men should observe the Law for Justice, 
and not for fear of punishment. 

And which is committed against the written Law; 
because he that will do Injury, neglecting the penalty 
set down in the written Law, is much more likely to 
transgress the unwritten Law, where there is no penalty 
at all. 



Of Proofs Inartificial. 

Of Art^cied Proof t we have already spoken. 

Inarti^cial Proo/t, which we invent not, but make 
use of, are of five sorts. 

1 . Laws. And those are CivU, or written Law : the 
Law or Cuitom of Nations: and the universal Law qf 
Nature. 

S. Witness. And those are such as concern Matter; 
and such as concern Manners. Also, they be ancient, 
or present. 
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S. Evideneet, or Writingi. 

4. Qaettion, or Torture. 

5. Oatha. And those be either given, or taken, or 
both, or neither. 

For Laws, we use them thus : 

When the wrUten Imw makes against us, we appeal 
to the Late of Nature, alledging, 

That to be greatest Justice, which is greatest Equity. 

That the Law of Nature is immutable; the written 
Law mutable. 

That the toritten Law is but seeming justice; the 
Law of Nature very Justice. And Justice is among 
those things which are, and not which seem to be. 

That the Judge ought to discern between true and 
adulterate Justice. 

That they are better men that obey unwritten, than 
written Laws. 

That the Lout against us does contradict some other 
Low, And when the Law has a double interpretation, 
that is, the true one, which makes for us. 

And that the cause of the Low being abc^hed, the 
Law is no more ofValidity. 

But when the written Law makes for us, and Equity 
for the Adversary, we must alledge. 

That a man may use Eguittf, not as a Hberty to judge 
against the Law; but only as a security against being 
forsworn, when he knows not the Law. 

That men seek not EqnUy because 'tis good simply, 
but because good for them. 

That it is the same thing not to make, and not to 
use the Law. 

That as in other Arts, and namely in Phytick, fal- 
lacies are pemitious ; so in a Common-wealth 'tis per- 
nitious to use pretexts against the La/w. 

And that in Common-wealths well instituted, to seem 
wiser than the L(w>$, is prohibited. 

For Witnesses, we must use them thus: 
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When we have tbem not, we must stand for Pre- 
lumptiotu, and say, 

That in Equity sentence ought to be given accord- 
ing to the most probability. 

That Preawnptiont are the testimony of the thiugs 
themselves, and cannot be bribed. 

That they cannot lye. 

When we have WitncMaet, against him that has 
them not, we must eay, 

That Preiumpiiont, if they be false, cannot be pu- 
nished. 

That if Presumptions were enough, Witneiset were 
superfluous. , 

For Writinj^s, when they favour us, we mast say, 

That Writinga are private and particular Lama; and 
he that takes away the use of Endeneet, aboUsheth 
the Law. 

That since Contracts and Negotiations pass by 
Writinga, he that bars their use, dissolves humane So- 
ciety. 

Against them, if they favour the Adversary, we 
may say. 

That since Lmet do not bind, that are fraadnlently 
made to pass, much less Writinga. 

And that the Judge being to dispense Justice, ought 
rather to consider what is juat, than what is in the 
Writing. 

That Writit^i may be gotten by fraud or force ; but 
Justice by neither. 

That the WrUing is repugnant to some Zaw, CtBil, 
or Natural; or to Juatice ; or to Honesty. 

That 'Us repugnant to some other Writ^ laefore, 
or after. 

That it crosses some commodity of the Judge (whicb 
must not be said directly, but implyed cunningly.) 

For the Torture,- if the giving of it make for us, 
we must say. 
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That 'tis the only teBlimony that ii certain. 

But if it make Tor the Adreriary, we may say. 
That men inforced by Tortwre, speak as well that 
which is false, as that which is true. 

That they who can endure, conceal the truth ; and 
they who cannot, say that which is false to be delirered 
from pain. 

For Oaths; he that will not put his Adversary to 
his Oath, may alledge. 
That be makes no scruple to heforttoom. 
That by iteearing, he will carry the cause ; which 
not twearing, he must lose. 

That be had rather trust his cause in the hand of 
the Judge, than of the Adversary. 

He that refuseth to take the Oath, may say. 
That the matter is not worth so much. 
That if he had been an evil man, be had ncont, and 
carryed his cause. 

That to try it by tmearing for a religious man against 
an irreligious, is as hard a match, as to set a weak man 
against a strong in combate. 

He that ia willing to taie the Oath, may pretend, 
That he had rather trust himself, than his Adver- 
sary ; and that 'tis equal dealing for an irreligious man 
to give, and for a religious man to taie the Oath. 

That 'tis his duty to taie the Oath, since he has re- 
quired to have sworn Judges. 

He that offers the Oath may pretend, 
That he does piously commit his cause to the Gods. 
That he makes his Adversary himself Judge. 
That 'twere absurd for him not to swear, that has 
required the Judges to be sworn. 

And of these are to he compounded the Forms we 
are to use, when we would give, and not taie the Oath; 
or taie, and not give; or both give and take; or ftei- 
ther give nor taie. 

But if one have sworn contrary to a former Oath, 
be may pretend. 
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That he was forced. 

That be was deceived, and that neither of these is 
Perjuty, since Perjury b voluntary. 

But if the Adversary do so, he may say. 

That he that stands not to what he hath twom, sub- 
verteth humane Society. 

And (turning to the Judge) What reason have we 
to require, that you should he mom, that judge our 
cause ; when we will not stand to that we tioear our- 
selves. 

And so much for Proofs inart^cial. 
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The Introduction. 



Of Beli4!ff roeeeding from our Invention, that part 
which consisteth in Prot^, ia already spoken of. 

The other two parta follow ; whereof one ariseth 
from the manners of the Speaker,' the other from the 
patsions of the Hearer. 

The Principles, Colours, or Common Opiniont upon 
which a mans beUef is grounded concerning the man- 
ners of him that ^eaks, are to be had partly out of 
that which hath been said before concerning Verlae, 
book i, chap. 9, partly out of those things which shall 
he said by and by, concerning the Passioju. For a 
man is believed either for his Prudence, or for hia JVo- 
bitif, which are Vertues ; or for Good Will; of which 
among the Passions. 

The Principles concerning BeUef, arising from the 
Passion of the Hearer, are to be gathered from that 
which shall now be said of the several Passions in 
order. 

In every one of which three things are to be consi- 
sidered : 

1. First, how men are affected. 

3. Secondly, towards whom. 

3. ThirdIy,/or what. 
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0/Anggr. 



ANGER is desire of Revenge, joyned with grief for 
that he, or some of hin, is, or seems to be neglected. 

The object of Anger is always some particular, or in- 
dividual thing. 

In Anger there is also pleasure proceeding from the 
imagination of revenge to come. 

To Neglect, is to esteem little or oothiog : and of 
three kinds. 
1. CotUempt. 
9. Crosting. 
3. Contumely. 

Contempt, is when a man thinks another of little 
worth in comparison to himself. 

Crotting is the hinderance of another mans will with- 
out design to profit himself. 

Contumely, is the disgracing of another for his own 
pastime. 

The common Opinioni concerning Anger are there- 
fore such as follow: 
They are easily Angry that think they are neglected. 
That think they excell others; as the Rich with the 
Poor; the Noble with the Obscure, etc. 
And such as think they deserve well. 
And such as grieve to be hindered, opposed, or not 
assisted. And therefore sick men, poor men, lovers, 
and generally all that desire and attain not, are angry 
with those that standing by, are not moved with their 
wants. 
And such as having expected good, 6nd evil. 

Those that men are angry with, are. 
Such as mock, deride, or jest at them. 
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And saefa as ahew an; kind of Coatumehf, towards 
them. 

And Bucb Bt» despise those things which we spend 
most lahour and stud; upon ; and the more, by how 
much we seem the less advanced therein. 

And our friends, rather than those that are not our 
friends. 

And such as have honoured us, if tbejr condnue not. 

And such as requite not our courteaie. 

And such as follow contrary courses, if they be our 
inferiours. 

And our friends, if they have said, or done us evil, 
or not good. 

And such as gire not eare to our intreaty. 

And such as are joyful, or calm in our distress. 

And such as troubling us, are not themselves trou- 
bled. 

And such as willingly bear or see our disgraces. 

And such as neglect us in the presence of our Com- 
petitors ; of those we admire ; of those we would have 
admire us ; of those we reverence ; and of those that 
reverence us. 

And such as should help us, and neglect it. 

And such as are in jest, when we are in earnesL 

And such as forget us, or our Names. 

An Orator therefore must so frame bis Judge or Au- 
ditor by his Oratton; as to make him apt to Anger: 
and then make his Adoertary appear such as men use 
to be tmgry wUhaL 
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Cff Reconciling, or Pacifying Anger. 

RECONCILIA TION is the appeasing of Anger. 
Those to whom men are easily reconciled, are, 

Such as have not offended out of neglect. 

And such as have done it against their will. 

And such as wish done the contrary of what they 
have done. 

And such as have done as much to themselves. 

And such as confess and repent. 

And such as are humbled. 

And such as do seriously the same tbrngs, that they 
do seriously. 

And such as have done them more good heretofore, 
than now hurt. 

And such as sue to them for any thing. 

And such as are not inBoteot, nor mockers, nor 
slighters of others in their own disposition. 

And generally such as are of a contrary disposition 
to those, whom men are usually angry withal. 

And such as they fear or reverence. 

And such as reverence them. 

And such as have ofended their Anger. 
Reconcileable are, 

Such as are contrarily affected to those whom we 
have said before to be easily angry. 

And such as play, laugb, make merry, prosper, live 
ID plenty; and in sum, all that have no cause of grief. 

And such as have given their anger time. 
Men lay down their Anger for these Causes. 

Because they have gotten the Victory. 

Because the Offender has suffered more than they 
meant to inflict. 

Because they have been revenged of another. 
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Because they think they suffer justly. 

And because they think the revenge will not be felt, 
or not known that the revenge was theirs, and for sacb 
an injury. 

And because the Offender is dead. 

Whosoever therefore would astuxtge the anger of his 
Auditor, must make himself appear such, as men use to 
be reconciled unto : and beget in hie Ati^or anch opi- 
nions, as make him reconcUeable. 



Of Love and Friends. 

To Love, is to will well to another, and that for 
others, not for our own sake. 

A Friend is he that lovet, and he that is beloved. 

Friends one to another, are the; that naturally hve 
one another. 

A Friend therefore is he, 

That rejoyceth at anothers Good. 

And that grieves at his hurt. 

And that wishes the same with us to a third, whether 
good, or hurt. 

And that is Enemy or Friend to the same man. 
We love them, 

That have done good to us, or ours ; especially if 
much, readily, or in season. 

That are our Friends Friendt., 

That are our Enemies Enemies. 

That are Liberal. 

That are Valiant. 

That are Just. 

And that we would have love us. 

And good Companions. 

And such as can abide Jests. 

And such as break Jests. 
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And such as pruse lu, eipemlljr for MHoewlut that 
we doubt of in our eeWea. 

And mcb as are neat. 

And such as upbraid ub not with our vices, or with 
their own benefits. 

And such as quickly forget injuries. 

And such as least ohseire our Errors. 

And such as are not of ill Tongue. 

And those that are ignorant of our Vices. 

And such as cross us not when we are busie, or 
angry. 

And such as are officious towards us. 

And those that are like us. 

And such as follow tbe same course w trade of life, 
where they impeach not one another. 

And such as Ubour for the aame thing, wh«i both 
may be satisfied. 

And such as are not ashamed to tell us freely their 
&ults, so it be not in contempt of ua, and the faults 
such, as tbe World, rather than their own Consciences 
condemns. 

And such as are ashamed to tell us <^ their very 
faults. 

And such as we would have honour nS| and not 
enrie, but imitate us. 

And such as we woiild do good to, except with 
greater hurt to our selves. 

And such as continue their FriendtUp to tbe dead. 

And such as speak their tuind. 

And such as are not terrible. 

And such as we may rely on. 

Tbe several kinds of PriendtUp, are Society, Fanu- 
Uarity, Comaangmiaty, Affimty, etc. 
Tbe things that beget Love, are, 

The^ing S%'^ 
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Of Ewniiiy tmd Haired. 

The Coloart, or Common Opimont concerning Hatred 
are to be taken from the contrary of those, which con- 
cern Love and Friendship. 

Hatred differs from Anger in this, 

That Anger regards only what is done to ones self; 
hut Hatred not. 

And in this, that Anger regards particulars only; 
the other universals also. 

And in this, that Anger is curable, HtOred not. 

And in this, that Anger seeks the vexation, Hatred 
the damage of ones Adversary. 

That with Anger there is always joyned Grief; with 
Hatred not always. 

That Anger may at length be satiated, but Hatred 
never. 

Hence it appears how the Judge or Auditor may be 
made Friend or Enemy to us; and how our Adversary 
may be made appear FHend or Enemy to the Judge ; 
and how we may answer to our Adversary, that would 
make us appear Enermet to him. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of Fear, 

FEAR is a trouble, or vexation of the mind, arising 
from the apprehension of an evil at hand, which may 
hart or destroy. 
Danger is the nearness of the evil feared. 
The things to \ie feared, are. 
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Such as have power to hurt. 

And the signs of will to do us hurt, u Anger and 
Hatred of powerful men. 

And Injustice joyned with Power. 

And Valour provoked, joyned with Power. 

And the fear of powerful men. 

Tlie men that are to hejeared, are. 

Such as know our Faults. 

And such as can do us Injury. 

And such as think they are injured by us. 

And such as have done us Injury. 

And our Competitors in such things as cannot eatisfie 
hoth. 

And such as are feared by more powerful men than 
we are. 

And such as have destroyed greater men than we 
are. 

And such as use to invade their inferiours. 

And men not passionate, but dissemblers, and crafty, 
are more to be /eared than those that are hasty and 
free. 

The things especially to he feared, are, 

Such, wherein if we err, the error cannot be re- 
paired ; at least, not according to ours, but our Adver- 
saries [fleasure. 

And such as admit either none, or not eaaie help. 

And such as being done, or about to be done to 
others, make us pity them. 
They that^^or not, are. 

Such as expect not evil ; or not now ; or not thia ; 
or not from these. 

And therefore vaaifear little in prosperity. 

And men fear little that think they have suffered 
already. 

An Orator therefore that would put Feca- into the 
Auditor, must let him see that he is obnoxious ; and 
that greater than he do suffer, and have suffered from 
those, and at those limes they least thought. 
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0/ Atsttrfotce. 

Assurance ia hope, arising from ao imagination that 
the help is near, or the evil afar oC 

The things therefore that beget Aaturmtee are, 

The remoteness of those things that are to be feared, 
and the nearness of their contraries. 

And the facility of great, or many helps or remedies. 

And neither to have done; nor received Injury. 

And to have no Competitors, or not great ones, or if 
great ones, at least friends; such as we have obliged, 
or are obliged to. 

And that the danger is extended to more, or greater 
than us. 

Atvnd, or Oit^idetU, are, 

They that have oft escaped dan^r. 

And they to whom most things have succeeded welL 

And they that see their Equals, or inferiours not 
a&aid. 

And they that have wherewith to malu themselves 
feared, as wealth, strength, etc. 

And such as have done others no wrong. 

And such as think themselves in good terms with 
God Almighty. 

And such as think they will speed well that are gone 
before. 
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OfShat 



Shame is a perturbation of the Mind arising (rotn the 
apprehension of Evil, past, present, or to come, to the 
prejudice of a mans own, or his friends reputation. 

The things therefore which men are athamed of are 
those Actions which proceed from Vice, as. 

To throw away ones Arms; to run away; signs of 
Cowardhness. 

To deny that which is committed to ones trust, a 
ugn of Injustice. 

To have lyen with whom, where, and when we ought 
not, signs of Intemperance. 

To make gain of small and base things; not to help 
with money whom and how much we ought; to receive 
help from meaner men ; to ask money at use from such 
as one thinks will horrow of him ; to horrow of him 
that expects payment of somewhat Iiefore lent; and to 
redemand what one has lent, of bim that one thinks 
will borrow more; and so to praise, as one may be 
thought to ask; signs of Wretohedness. 

To praise one to his face ; to praise his vertues too 
much, and colour his rices ; signs of Flattery. 

To be unable to indure such labours as men indure 
that are elder, tenderer, greater in quality, and of less 
strength than he ; signs of Effeminacy. 

To be beholden often to another; and to upbraid 
those that are beholding to him; signs of Pusillanimity. 

To speak and promise much of ones self more than 
is due ; signs of Arrogance. 

To want those things which ones Equals, all, or 
most of them have attained to, is also a thing to be 
aihamedof. 

And to suffer things ignominious, as to serve about 
anothers person ; or to be imployed in his base Actions. 
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In Actions of Intemperance, whether willingly, or 
unwillingly committed ; there is tkame in Actions of 
Force, only when they are done unwillingly. 

The men before whom we are athamed, are such as 
we respect ; namely, 

Those that admire us. 

And those whom we desire should admire us. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of Grace, or Favour. 

GRACE b that Vertue, by which a man is said to do 
a good turn, or to do service to a man in need ; not for 
his own but for his cause to whom he does it. 

Great Grace is when the need is great; or when 
they are hard, or difficult things that are conferred, or 
when the time is seasonable, or when be that confem 
the Javour is the only, or the first man that did it. 

Need, is a desire joyned with grief for the absence 
of the thing desired. 

Grace therefore it is not, if it be not done to one 
that needs. 

Whosoever therefore would prove that he has dtme 
a Grace, or Favour, must shew that he needeth it to 
whom it was done. 
Grace it is not, 

Which is done by Chance. 

Nor which is done by Necessity. 

Nor which has been Requited. 

Nor that which is done to ones Enemy. 

Nor that which is a Trifle. 

Nor that which is Nought, if the Giver know the 
fault. 

And in this manner a man may go over the Prse- 
dicaments, and examine a benefit, whether it be a 
Grace for being 2%is, or for being to Much, or for 
being Such, or for being Now, etc. 
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Men to be pitied are, 

Such as are known to us, unless they be bo near to 
U8, as their hurt be our oirn. 

And such as be of our own years. 

Such as are like us in manners. 

Such as are of the same, or like stock. 

And our equals in dignity. 

Those that have lately suffered, or are shortly to 
suffer injury : and those that have the marks of injury 
past. 

And those that hare the words or actions of them in 
the present misery. 



Qf IwUgnation. 

Opposite in a manner to Pitt/ in good Men, is Indig- 
nation, which is grief for the prosperity of a Man un- 
worthy. 

With Indignation there is always joyned a joy for 
the prosperity of a Man worthy, as Pitif is always with 
contentment in the adversity of them that deserve it. 
In wicked Men the opposite of Pity is, 

Envy; as also the companions t\ieteoi detight m the 
harm of others, which the Greeks in one word have 
called iniKatfrKOKia. But of these in the next Chapter. 

Men conceive Indignation against others, not for 
their vertues, as Justice, etc. 

For these make Men worthy ; and in Ijtdignation we 
think Men unworthy. 

But for those goods which men indued with vertue, 
and noble Men, and handsome Men are worthy of. 

And for newly gotten power and riches, rather than 
for aniient, and especially if by these be has gotten 
other goods, as by Riches, Command. The reason 
why we conceive greater Indignation against new than 
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an^nt Riches, is, that the former seem to posBesB that 
which is none of theirs. But the antient seem to have 
but their own. For with common people, to have been 
so long, is to be so by Right. 

And for the bestowing of goods incongruously : as 
when the arms of the most valiant AchiUes were be- 
stowed on the most eloquent Ultfttet. 

And for the comparison of the inferiour is the same 
thing, as when one valiant b compared with a more 
valiant; or whether absolutely superiour, as when a 
good Scholer is compared with a good Man. 
Apt to Indignation are, 

They that think themselves worthy of the greatest 
goods, and do possess them. 

And they that are good. 

And they that are ambitious. 

And such as think themselves deserve better what 
another possesseth, than he that hath it. 
Least apt to Indignation are, 

Such as are of a poor, servile, and not ambitious Na- 
ture. 

Who they are that Rejoyce, or Grieve not, at the 
adversity of him that suffers worthily, and in what oc- 
casions may be gathered from the contrary of what has 
been already said. 

Whosoever therefore would turn away the Compas- 
sion of the Judge, he must make him apt to Indigna- 
tion; and shew that his Adversary is unworthy of the 
Good, and worthy of the Evil which happens to him. 
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ENVY'iB grief, for the proiperity of sacb u oonelTes, 
BriBing not from any hurt that we, bat trom the good 
that they receive. 

Sach as our selrea, I call those that are equal to u* 
in blood, in age, in abilities, in glory, or in means. 
They are apt to Envy, 

That are within a little of the highest. 

And those that are extraordinarily honoured for some 
quality that is singular in them, espedally Wisd<HD at 
good Fortune. 

And such as would be thought wise. 

And such as catch at glory in every action. 

And Men of poor spirits : for every thing appears 
great to them. 

The things which Men Envy in others are, 

Such as bring Glory. 

And goods of Fortune. 

And such things as we desire for our selves. 

And things in the possession whereof we exceed 
others, or they us a little. 
Obnoxious to Eney are, 

Men of our own time, of our own Countrey, of our 
own age, and competitors of our Glory. 
And therefore, 

Those whom we strive with for honour. 

And those that covet the same things that we do. 

And those that get quickly, what we hardly obtain, 
or not at all. 

And those that attain unto, or do the things that 
turn to our reproach, not being done by us. 

And those that possess what we have possessed 
heretofore. So old and decayed Men envy the young 
and lusty. 
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And those that bare bestowed IHde, are subject to 
be envyed l>y such as have bestowed much upon die 
same thing. 

From the contraries of these may be derired the 
PriDcipIes concerning Joy for other Mens hurt. 

He therefore that would not have his Enemy prevail, 
when be craves Pity, or other favour ; must dispose the 
Judge to Envy; and make his Adversary appear such, 
as above described, to ha subject to the Emiy of others. 



CHAP. XIII. 

O/EmOatiom, 

EMULATION is grief arising from that onr Equals 
possess such goods as are had in honour, and whereof 
we are capable, but have them not; not because they 
have them,4)ut because not we also. 

No Man therefore EmtdtUea another in things where- 
of himself is not capable. 
Apt to Emuiate are. 

Such as esteem themselves worthy of more than they 
have. 

And Young and Magnanimous Men. 

And such as already possess the goods for which 
Men are honoured : for they measure their worth by 
their having. 

And those that are esteemed worthy by others. 

And those whose Ancestors, Kindred, Familiars, Na- 
tion, City, have been eminent for some good) do Efim- 
late others for that good. 

Objects of Emulation are, for things ; Vertuei. 

And things whereby we may profit others. 

And things whereby we may please others. 
For Persons, 

They that possess such things. 
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And such as many desire to be frieDds <» acquaiated 

with, or like unto. 

And they whoae praiaes flie abroad, 

The contrary of Emulation is Contempt. 

And they that Emuiate luch as have the goods afore- 
mentioned. Contemn such as have them not: and thence 
it is, that Men who live happily enough, unless they 
have the goods which Men honour, are nevertheless. 
Contemned. 



Of the Manners of Youth. 

Of Pattions we have already spoken. 

We are next to speak of Manner*. 

Manaert are distinguished by Pattions, HahUt, Agei, 
and Fortunes. 

What kind oi Matmers proceed from Peutiont, and 
from Vertues and Vices (which are Habits,) hath been 
already shewed. 

There remains to he spoken of the Manners, that 
are peculiar to several Ages and Fortunes. 

The Ages are Youth, Middle-Age, Old-Age. 

And first of Youth. 

Young Men are, . 

Violent in their desires. 

Prompt to execute their desires. 

Incontinent. 

Inconstant, easily forsaking what they desired before. 

Longing mightily, and soon satisfied. 

Apt to anger, and in their anger violent: and ready 
to execute their anger with their hands. 

Lovers of Honour and of Victory more than Money, 
as having not been yet in Want. 

Well natured, as having not been acquainted with 
much malice. 
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Full of hope, both because they have not yet been 
often frustrated, and because they have by natural heat 
that disposition that other Ages have by Wine ; YoM^ 
being a kind of natural drunkenness. Besides, hope is 
of the time to come, whereof YmAh hath much, but of 
the time past little. 

Credulous, because not yet oflen deceived. 

Easily deceived, because full of hope. 

Valiant, because apt to Anger and full of hope ; 
whereof this begets confidence, the other keeps off 
Fear. 

Bashful, because they estimate the Honour of Action 
by the precepts of the Law. 

Magnanimous, because not yet dejected by the mis- 
fortunes of human life. 

And lovers of Honour more than Profit, because 
they live more by Custom than by Reason; and by 
Reason we acquire Profit, but Vertue by Custom. 

Lovers of their Friends and Companions. 

Apt to err in the excess, rather than the defect, con- 
trary to that precept of Chilon, Ne quid mmia; for they 
overdo every thing: they Love too much, and Hate 
too much, because thinking themselves wise, they are 
obstinate in the opinion they have once delivered. 

Doers of Injury rather for contumely than for Dam- 
mage. 

Mercifull, because measuring others by their own 
innocence, they think them better than they be, and 
therefore less to merit what they suffer; which is a 
cause of Pity. 

And lovers of Mirth, and by consequence such as 
love to jest at others. 

Jetting is witty Contumely. 
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I if the Manaers of Old Men. 

The Matmers of Old Men are in a manner the con- 
traries of those of Yotith. 

They determine nothing : they do every thing len 
Tehemently than ia fit: they never say they know; but 
to every thing they say, perhaps, and peradventore ; 
which comes to pass from that having Kved long, they 
have often mistaken and heen deceived. 

They are peevish tiecauBe they interpret every thmg 
to the worst. 

And suspicious through Incredulity, and incredoloiu 
hy reason of their Experience. 

They love and hate, as if they meant to continoe in 
neither. 

Are of poor spirits, aa having been humbled by the 
chances of life. 

And covetous, as knowing how eaaie 'tis to lose, and 
hard to get. 

And timorous, as having been cooled by years. 

And greedy of life : for good things seem greater by 
the want of them. 

And lovers of themselves out of Pusillaninuty. 

And seek Profit more than Honour, l}ecau8e they 
love themselves-, and Profit is among the goods that 
are not simply good, but good for ones self. 

And without liashfiilness, because they despise seem- 
ing. 

And hope little ; knowing by Experience that many 
times good Counsel has been followed with ill event, 
and because also they be timorous. 

And live by Memory rather than Hope ; for Memory 
is of the time past, whereof Old Men have good store. 
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And are full ^fTalk, because they delight id their 
Memory. 

And Vehement in their anger : but not atout enough 
to execute it. 

They have weak, or no desires; and theace seem 
Temperate. 

They are slaves to Gain. 

And live more by reason than Custom; because 
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They are Valiant, and withal Temperate. 

And in general, whatsoever is divided in Youth, and 
Old Men, is compounded in Middle-age. 

And whereof the Excess, or Defect is in Youth or 
Old Mm; the Mediocrity ia in those of the MidiUe- 
age. 

Middle-age for the Body, I coll the time from thirty 
to five and thirty years: for the Mind, the nine and 
fortieth, or thereabouts. 



CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Manmert of the Nobility. 

Of Memnert that proceed iirom the several Ages we 
have already spoken. 

We are next to speak of those that rise from several 
Fortuneg. 

The Marmeri of the Nobi&ty are. 

To be Ambitious. 

To undervalue their Ancestors Equals. For the 
goods of Fortune seem the more precious for their 
Antiquity. 

NobiUtt/ is the vertue of a Stock. 

And Generotittf, ia not to degenerate from the vertue 
of his stock. 

For as in Plants ; so in the Races of Men, there is a 
certain progress ; and they grow better and better to 
a certain point: and change, put. Subtil wits into mad- 
ness; and staid wits into stupidity and blockishness. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Cfftke Mmatart of the lUci. 
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They are more Induatrioiu than the Bidi : for Pover 
is Bustained by Industry. 

They are Grave, but without Auitereneas : for being 
in place conspicuous, they carry themselves the more 
modestly ; and have a kind of gentle and comely Gra- 
vity, which the Greeks call nfair^. 

When they do Injuries, they do great ones. 

The Meamera of Men that protper, are compounded 
of the Maanert of the NobHittf, the Rich and those 
that are in Power, for to some of these all Protfterity 
appertains. 

Protperittf in Children, and goods of the Body, 
make Men desire to exceed others in the goods of 
Fortune. 

Men that Prosper have this ill, to be more proud, 
and inconsiderate than others. 

And this good ; that they worship God, trusting in 
him, for that they find themselves to receive more good 
than proceeds from their Industry. 

The Maimers of Poor Men, Obscure Men, Men mih- 
o^ Pofoer, and Men m Adversity, may be collected 
from the Contrary of what has been said. 



Common Places or Principles coneermng what May be 
Done, what Has been Done, and what Shall be Done ; 
or o/Fact Possible, Past, and Future. Also of Great 
and Little. 

We have hitherto set down such Prmeiplet as are 
peculiar to several kinds of Orations. 

Now we are to speak of such Places as are Common 
to them all ; as these. Possible, Done, or Past, Fiitmre, 
Great, Smatt. 

Ptissibte is that, 

The Contrary whereof is Possible. 
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And the like whereof is Poasible. 

And then which aome harder thing is PoBsible. 

And the beginning whereof is Poasible. 

And the end whereof is Possible. 

And the usual consequent whereof b Possible. 

And whatsoever we desire. 
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And the antecedeoti whereof ore past. 
And the Motive whereof is patt. 
Of Great and Small, More and Zcm, see chap, vii, 
book I. 



Of Exam^, Similitude, and Fables. 

Of the Priaciplet both general and special from 
whence Proofs are to be drawn, has been already 
spoken. 

Now follow the Proofs themaeWes which are Ex- 
amples or Enthymemes. 

An Example is either an Example properly so called 
(as some Action past:) or a Simtiittide (which is called 
a Parable:) or a Fable (which contains some Action 
feigned.) 

An Example properly bo called, is this ; Darius 
came not into Greece, till he had first subdued .i^gypL 
Xerxes tdao conquered JEgypt first,- then afterwards 
crossed the Hellespont. We ought therefore to hinder 
the King of Feisia Jrom conquering /Egypt. 

A Similitude, or Parable, is such as foUoweth : They 
who choose their Magistrates by Lot, are like them that 
choose /or their Champions those on whom the Lot shaU 
fiall, rather than those who have the greatest strength; 
audjbr their Pilot, not /Urn that hath still; but him 
whose name is drawn out of the Ume. 

A Fabie is in this manner. The Horse desiring to 
drive out the Stag from his common pasture, toot a Man 
to assist him, and haning received into his mouth a 
Bridle, and a Rider upon his Back, obtained his intent, 
but became subject to the Man. So you of Himera, 
having (m hope to be revenged of your Enemies) given 
unto Pbalaris Soveraign Authority, that is to say, taken 
a Bridle into your Mouths ,■ if you shall also give him 
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a Guard to hit Person, that it, let him get *^ upon your 
Backt, you become kit tlavet pretently patt recovery. 

To find out Examplet, that is. Action* done ^at 
may serve our purpose, ia therefore bard, because not 
in our power. 

But to find Fabiet and Similitudet, is easier ; because 
by conrersing in Philosophy, a Man may feign some- 
what in nature Hke to the case in hand. 

Examples, Simititudei, and Fabiet, where EtUhy- 
memet are wanting, may serve us in the beginning of 
an Oration for Inductions; otherwise are to be alledged 
after Enthymemet for Tettimonict. 



Of a Science. 

A SENTENCE is an universal Proposition concern- 
ing those things which are to be desired or avoided, in 
the Actions or Passions of the common life. As, 
A wite Man will not sttffer his Children to be over- 



And is to an Enthymeme in Rhetorick, as any Pro- 
position is to a SyUogisme in Logiek. 

And therefore a Sentence, if the reason be rendered, 
becomes a Conclusion, and both together make an En- 
thymeme. 

As for Example. 

To be over-learned, besides that it begets effeminacy, 
procures envy. Therefore he that's wise will not sitffer 
hit ChUdren to be over-learned. 

or Sentences there be four sorts. 

For they either require Proofs, or not : that is, are 
manifest, or not. 

Such as are manifest, are either so, as soon as they 
are uttered ; as, 
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Health w a great good. 

Or as soon as they are considered ; as. 

Men uMcd to hate whom they have hart. 

Such as are not manifest ; are either Conclusions of 
EfUhymemet; as 

He thafg wise wiil not sttffer hit Children, etc. 

Or else are Entkymemaiical ; that is, have in then- 
selves the force of an EiUhymeme; as 

Mortal Men ought not to carry Imtnortal Anger. 

A Sentence not Manifest, ought to be either Ittferred, 
or Cot^rmed. 

Ii^erred thus : 

'Tit not good to be effeminately minded, nor tobeen- 
vyed by onet/eUow Citixent. A mte Man therefore wiB 
not have hit Children over-learned. 
Confirmed thus : 

A vite Man will not have hit Children over4eamedt 
teeing too much Learning both toftent a Mant nund^ 
andprocuret him envy among hit/eBow Citixent. 

If a reason be added to a manifest Sentence let it be 
short. 

Sentences become not every Man ; but only old Meoj 
and such aa be well versed in business. For to hear a 
young Man speak Sentences, ia ridiculous ; and to hear 
an ignorant Man speak Sentencet, is absurd. 

Sentencet generally received, when they are for our 
purpose, ought not to be neglected, because they pass 
for truths. And yet they may be denyed, when any 
laudable custom, or humour may thereby be made ap- 
pear in the Denyer. 

The commodities of Sentencet, are two. 

One proceeding from the Vanity of the Hearer, who 
takes for true universally affirmed, that which be has 
found for true only in some particular ; and therefore a 
Man ought to consider in every thing what opinion tbe 
Hearer holds. 

Another is, that Sentencet do discover tbe mannera 
and disposition of the speaker ; so that if they be es- 
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teemed good Sentences, he ahall be esteemed a good 
Man; and if evil, an evil Man. 

Thua much of Senteneei, what they be ; of how many 
•orCs ; how to he used ; whom they become ; and what 
is their profit. 



CHAP. XXIII. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

<y the Places of EtUhyntemet Ottentice. 

Forasmuch as Enthytnemet either infer truly, or seem 
only so to do; and they which do infer indeed, be 
either Oitetuive; or such as bring 8 Man to some tn- 
posHbility ; we will first set down the Places of Enihy- 
memet Ogtetuice. 

An Ottetttive Enthymeme is, wherein a Man con- 
cludes the question from somewhat granted. 

That Enthymeme which brings a Man to an mipof- 
sibitity, is an Enthymeme wherein from that which the 
Adversary maintaineth, we conclude that which is ma- 
nifestly impostibk. 

All Places have been already 'set down in a manner 
in the precedent Propositions of Good, EvU, Just, Un- 
just, Hotwurable and Dishonourable : namely, they have 
been set down as applyed to Particular Subjects, or in 
Concrete. 

Here they are to be set down in another manner; 
namely in the Abstract or Umversal. 

The first Place then let be from Contraries, which 
in the Concrete or Particulars is exemplified thus. If 
Intemperance be hurtful. Temperance is profitable .• and 
if Intemperance be not hurtful; neither is Temperance 
profitable. 

Another Place may be from Cognomination or af- 
finity of words: as in this Particular. ^ what ># Just 
be Good ; then what it justly is well : but justly to die 
is not well: therefore not aU that is Just m Good. 

A third from Relatives; as, This Man has Justly 
done, therrfore the other has justly suffered. But this 
Place sometimes deceives, for a man may suftisr justly, 
yet not from him. 

A fourth from Comparison, three ways. 
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From the Cfreat to the Lets: as. He hat ttricien ^ 
Father; and therefore this Man. 

From the Lets to the Greater: as. The Godt tnow 
not all things ; much less Man. 

From EquaUty: as, If Captains be not ahcatfs the 
worse esteemed Jbr losing a Victory; why should So- 
phiaters t 

Another from the Time: as PfaUp to the Thebana: 
If I had required to pass through your Country with 
my Army, before I had ayded you against the Pho- 
CKans, there is no doubt but you wotdd haee promised U 
me. It is absurd therefore to deny it me now, c^er I 
haee trusted you. 

A sixth from what the Adversary says ofhimte^: as, 
Iphicrates asked Aristophon, whether he would take a 
Bribe to betray the Army : and he answering no ; WluU 
{says he) is it likely that Iphicrates would betray the 
Army; and Aristophon not ? 

This Place would be ridiculous, vhere the DefendaiU 
were not in much more estimation than the Accuser. 

A seventh from the Dejimtion; as that of Socrates; 
a Spirit is either God, or tfie Creature of God: and 
therefore he denies not that there is a God, that con- 
fesses there are Spirits. 

An eighth from the distinction of an ambiguous word. 

A ninth from Division: as. If all Men do what they 
do for one of three causes, whereof two are impossible; 
and the Accuser charge not the Defendant with the 
third; it follows that he has not done it. 

A tenth from Induction : aa, At Athens, at Thebea, 
at Sparta, etc. And therefore every where. 

An eleventh from^Authority, or precedent sentence ; 
as that of Sappho, that Death is evil, for that the Gods 
have judged it so, in exempting themselves from mar- 
taUty. 

A twelfth from the Consequence: as, 'Tis not good 
to be envied ; therefore nether to be learned, ' Tit good 
to be wise, therefore also to be instructed. 
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A thirteenth from two contrary Cotuequetice* ; ott 
"I%» not good to be an Orator, becoMte if he tpeak the 
truth, he ahalt ditpleate Men : If he tpealc ftUtely, he 
ahaU displease God. 

Here ta to be noted, that sometimeB this argument 
may be retorted : as thua. If you tpeak truth, you shaU 
please God; if you speai untruth you shall please Men; 
therefore by all means be an Orator. 

A Fourteenth from the quality that Men have to 
praise one t^ng, and aj^ove another: as, We ought 
not to war against the Athenians upon no precedent >»- 
Jury; for all Men discommend injustice. Again, We 
ought to war against the Athenians; ^/br otherwise our 
Liberty is at their mercy, that is, is no lAberiy .- but 
the preservation of Liberty is a thing that all Men wiB 
approve. 

A Fifteenth from Proporiion: as, seeing we na- 
turalize strangers for their vertues, why should we not 
banish this stranger for his vices ? 

A Sixteenth from the similitude <f Consequents : aa. 
He thai denies Ike immortality of the Gods, is no worse 
than he that has written the generation of the Gods. 
For the same Consequence follows of both, that some- 
times there are none. 

A Seventeenth from that, that Men change their 
mind: as, IfwJan we were in Batushment, we fought to 
recover our Country, why should we notjight now to re- 
tain it t 

An Eighteenth from a fained end: as, that Dio- 
medes chose Vlysaee to go with him, not as more vaUaat 
than another; but as one that would partake less of the 
Glory. 

A Nineteenth from the Cause; as if he would infer 
he did it from this, that he had Cause to do it. 

A Twentieth from that which is Incredible, but True: 
as, that Laws may need a Law to mend them ; as well 
as Fish bred in the salt Water, may need salting. 
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Of the Places of Enthymemet that lead to InqtotnbUitff. 

Let the first Place be from intpection of Ttmei, Ac- 
tioTU, or Words, either of the Adt>ertartf, or of the 
Speaker, or both. Of the Adeertary; as. He laya, he 
Imtex tiie People, and yet he was m the Conspiracy of 
the Thirty. Of the Speaker; as, He say*, I can con- 
tentious, and yet I never began Suit. Of both ; M, He 
never conferred any thing to the benefit of the Common- 
wealth, whereas I have ransomed divers Citinens with 
mine own Money, 

A Second from shewing the cause of that which 
seemed amiss, and serves for Men of good reputation 
that are accused ; as, The Mother that was accused of 
Incest for being seen embracing her Son, was absolved 
as soon as she made appear, that she embraced him 
upon his arrival from far, by way of Salutation. 

A Third, from rendring of the cause f as, Leodamas, 
to whom it was objected, that be bad, under the Thirty 
Tyrants, defaced the Inscription (which the People had 
set up in a Pillar) of his Ignominy ; answered, He had 
not done it ; because it would have been more to his com- 
modity to let it stand; thereby to tndear himseff to the 
Tyrants, by the Testimony of the Peoples hatred. 

A Fourth from better Counsel; as, He might have 
done better for himself; therefore he did not this. But 
this Place deceives, when the better Counsel comes to 
mind after the Fact. 

A Fiflb, from Incompatibility of the things to be 
done ; as, They that did deliberate whether they should 
both mourn and sacrifice at the Funeral of Leucothea, 
were told, that if they thought her a Goddess, they 
ought not to Mourn ; and if they thought her a Mortal, 
they ought not to Sacrifice. 
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A Sixth (which is proper to Judicial Orationa) from 
an Infereme of Errour; as, ](fhe did it not, he was not 
wise, therefore he did it *. 

EnthyToemes that lead to Impossibility, please more 
than Ostensive: for they compare, ami put contraries 
together, whereby they are tlie better set off, and more 
conspicuous to the Auditor, 

Of all Etithymemes, they be best, which we assent to 
as soon as hear. For such consent pleaseth us ; and 
wakes us favourable to the Speaker. 



CHAP. XXVI. 



Of the Places of seeming Enthymemes. 

Of seeming EiUhymemes, one Place may be from the 
Form of speaking; as when a Man has repeated divers 
Sentences, be brings in bis Conclusion, as if it followed 
necessarily, though it do not. 

A Second from an ambiguous word. 

A Third from that which is true divided, to that 
which is false joyned ; as that of Orestes, It was justice 
that I should revenge my Fathers death, and it was Jus- 
tice my Mother should die for killing my Father, there- 
fore I justly killed my Mot/ier. Or from that which 
is true joyned, to t/tat which is false divided; as, one 
cup of Wine, and one cup of Wine, are hurtful; there- 
fore one cup of Wine is hurtful. 

A Fourth from Amplication if the Crime. For nei- 
ther is the Defendant likely to have committed the 

> Anilotle moBtiDDi & HMnlh element, dari>&ble from puns upon nonli. 
Thii however onr analyst enlirel; overlooks ; from tbe connideratioii pro- 
bably tbat il could coDtribute but lillle to the argumeotative itreogth of *n 
oratioti ; or becauie it may be applied no leu to amfinaation than to rt- 
fvuHim. 
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Crime he amplijiei; nor does the Aceiuer seem, when 
he is passionate) to want ground for his Accusation. 

A Fifth from sigru; as, when a Man concludes the 
doing of the Fact from the manner of his life. 

A Sixth from that which comes by chance, as if from 
this, that the Tyranny of Hipparchiu came to be over- 
thrown from the love of Aristogeiton to Harmoditu, a 
Man should conclude, that in a free Common-wealth 
loving of Boys were profitable. 

A Seventh from the Consequence, as Banishmera is 
to be detired, because a banished Man has choice (jf 
places to dwell in. 

An Eighth from making that the cause which is not,- 
as, In Demosthenes Aw Government, the War began; 
tJterefore Demosthenes goeemed well. fVith the Pe- 
loponnesian ' War began t/ie Plague, therefore Pericles 
that perswaded that War, did ill. 

A Ninth from the Omission of some circumstance, as, 
Helen did what was lavful, when she ran away with 
Paris, becaiue she had her Fathers consent to choose 
her ovm Husband; which was true only during the 
time that she had not chosen. 

A Tenth, from tltat which is probable in some ease, 
to that which it probable simply; as, ' Tia probable, he 
foresaw , that if he did it, he should be suspected; there- 
fore 'tis probable he did it not. 

From tliia Place one may infer both ways that he 
did it not. For if he be not likely to do it, it may be 
thought he did it not, again, if he were likely to do it, 
it may be thought he did it not, for this, that he knew 
he should be suspected. 

Upon this Place was grounded the Art, which was 
BO Much detested in Protagoras, of making the better 
cause seem the worse; and the worse the better. 
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CHAP. XXVIl. 

Of the Wayea to antteer the Argtmtentt of the 
Adversary. 

An Argument is answered by sn oppoiite Sj/ltogieme, 
or by an Objection. 

The Placet of opposite SyUogUme* are the same with 
tbe Placet of Syllogismet, or EtUhytnemet : for a RJie- 
torical SyUogitme is an Enthymeme. 

The Placet of Objectiont are four. 

First, from the tame, as, To the Adversary that 
proves love to be good by an Enthymeme, may be ob- 
jected, that no want is good, and yet Love it want; or 
particularly thus: The Love of Myrrha to her F at her 
toot not good. 

The Second from Contraries : as, if the Adeertary 
say, A good Man does good to hit friends, an Objec- 
tion might be made, that then an evil Man mil do also 
evil to his friends. 

The Third from SimiUtvde: as thus, if tbe Adver- 
sary say, all Men that are injured, do hate those that 
have injured them, it may be obfected, that then, all 
Men that had received Benefit should love their Bene- 
factors, that is to Bay, be grateful. 

The Fourth from tbe authority of famous men,- as 
when a Man shall say, that drunken Men ought to be 
pardoned those Acts they do in their drunkenness, be- 
cause they know not what they do ; the Ob/eotion may 
be, that Pittacus uiat of another mind, that appointed 
for such Acts a double punithmetU ; one for the Act, 
mwtherfor the Drunlcemteis. 

And forasmuch as all Enthymemei are drawn from 
ProbabiUly, or Example, or from a Sign PalUMe, or 
from a Sign Infallible: an Enthymeme from Proba- 
bility may be confuted really, by shewing that for the 
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most part it falls out otherwise; but apparently or «o- 
phittically, by sheiring only that it does not fall out so 
alwayes; whereupon the Judge thinks the Probability 
not sufficient to ground his Sentence upon. 

[The Reason whereof is this. That the Judge, while 
he hears the Fact proved probable, conceives it as 
true. For the Understanding has no Object but 
Truth. And therefore by and by, when he shall 
hear an Instance to the contrary ; and thereby 
find that he had no necessity to think it true, pre- 
sently changes his opinion, and thinks it/ialte, and 
consequently not so much as probable. For he 
cannot at one time think the same thing both pro- 
bable and /alte: and be that says a thing is pro- 
bable, the meaning is, be thinks it true, but finds 
not arguments enough to prove it.] 
An EtUhymeme from a fallible sign, is answered, by 
shewing the tign to beJaUible. 

An EtUhymeme from an Example, is answered, as 
an Enthymeme from Probability; really, by shewing 
more Examples to the contrary ; c^tparerdly, if be bring 
Examples enough to make it seem not necessary. 

If the Adversary have more Examples than we, we 
must make appear that they are not applycable to the 
Case. 

An Enthtftneme from an infallible sign, if the Propo- 
sition be true, is unanswerable. 
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Ampt^eatiom and Extemiatio» are not Common Places. 
Entkymemes by wfdck Argument* are answered, are- 
the same leith those by which the Matter in gnetiion 
u proved, or ditproved. Obfectiona are not Entk^~ 
memea. 

The first) that Amplification and ExtemuUion are Dot 
Commoa Placet, appears by this, that AmpSfieaiion, 
and Extenuation do prove a fact to be great, or little ,■ 
and are therefore Enthymemet, to be drawn from ('om- 
mon Places, and therefore are not the Places them- 
selves. 

The second, that EnthyToemes, by which Arguments 
are answered, are of the same kind with those by which 
the matter in question is proved, is manifest by this, 
that these infer the opposite of what was proved by the 
other. 

The third, that an Objection is no Enthymeme, is 
apparent by this, that an Objection is no more but an 
Opinion, Example, or other Instance, produced to 
make appear, that the Adversaries Argument does not 
conclude. 

Thus much of Examples, Sentences, Enthymemet, 
and generally of all things that belong to Argumenta- 
tion; from what Places they may be drawn, or an- 
swered. 

There remains Elocution, and Disposition to be 
spoken of in the next Book. 
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ceeded from the choice, or conneuon of words, fell 
into a Sdle, by imitation of them, approachiog to 
Verse, and made choice of words. 

But vhen the Poeti changed their Stile, and laid by 
all words that were not in common use, the Orators 
did the same, and lighted at hist upon words, and a 
Government of the Voice and Measures, proper to 
themselves. 

Seeing therefore Pronuntiation, or Action are in 
some degree necessary also for an Orator, the Precepts 
thereof are to he fetcht from the Art of Poetry. 

[In the mean time this may be one general rule. If 
the Wordt, Tone, Greatness of the Voice, Geeture 
of the Body and Countenance, seem to proceed 
all from one Passion, then 'tis well pronounced. 
Otherwise not. 
For when there appear more passions than one at 
once, the mind of the Speaker appears unnatural 
and distracted. Otherwise, as the mind of the 
Speaker, so the mind of the Hearer always.] 



Of the Choice of Word* and Ej»theU. 

The Vertues of a Word are two ; the first, that it be 
perspicuoiu ; the second, that it be decent; that is, 
neither above, nor below the thing signi6ed ; or, nei- 
ther too humble, nor too fine. 

Perspicttoua are all Words that be Proper. 

Fine Words are those, that are borrowed, or Tratu- 
lated from other significations ; of which in the Art of 
Poetry, 

The reason why borrowed Wordi please, is this. 
Men are affected with Words, as they are with Men, 
admiring in both that which is Forraign and New. 
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To make a Poem graceftd, many things hdp; but 
few an OrottoM. 

For to a Poet it gufiSceth with vbat Wordi- be caa 
set out his Poem ; but an Orator roust not only do that : 
but also seem not to Jo it : for else he will be thought to 
speak unnaturally, and not as he thinks ; and thereby 
be the less believed ; whereas beli^ is the scope of bis 
Oration. 

The Wordt that an Orator ought to use are of three 
sorts. Proper; such as are Received; and Metaphort. 

Wordt taken from Forraign Languages, Words 
compounded, and Words new coyned, are seldom to 
be used. 

Synommaea belong to Poete, and Eguieocai Words 
to Sophuten. 

An Orator, if he use Proper Words, and Beeeiwtt, 
and good Metaphors, shall both make hie Oratitm 
beautiftd, and not seem to intend it; and shall speak 
perspicuously. For in a Metaphor alone there is Per- 
spictiittf, Novity, and Sweetness. 

Concerning Metaphors the Rules are these. 

1. He that will make the best of a thing, let him 
draw his Metaphor from somewhat that is better. At 
for Example, let him call a Crime, an Error. On the 
other side, when he would make the worst of it, let 
him draw his Metaphor from somewhat worse, as, call- 
ing Error, Crime, 

2. A Metaphor ought not to be so far fetcht, at that 
the Similitude may not easily appear. 

3. A Metaphor ought to be drawn from the noblest 
things, as the Poets do that choose rather to say, 
Rosy'Jingered ; than Red-fingered Aurora. 

In like manner the Rule of Epithets is, 
That he that will adorn, should use those of the 
better sort; and he that will disgrace should use those 
of the worse : as Simomdes being to Write an Ode in 
honour of the Victory gotten in a Course by certain 
Mules, being not well paid, called them by their name 
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["HfuJrMit] that Bignifies their propinqoit; to Aaies: bot 
having received a greater reward, stiles them the Som* 
of tmfi-fo<Md Coirters. 

CHAP. III. 

C^the Thmgt thai mate on Oration Hat. 

The things that nuke aa Oratiottjlat or ituijAde, are 
four. 

1. Wordt Compounded; [and yet a Man aaj Com- 
pound a word, when the Composition is necessary, for 
want of a simple word ; and easie, and seldom used.] 

2. Forraign Wordt. As for Example, locli aa are 
newly derived from the Latine; which though tbey 
were proper among them whose tongue it is, are For- 
raign in another Language: and yet these may be 
used, so it be moderately. 

S. Lot^, impertinent, and aften EpUhett. 

4. Metaphors, indecent, and obtcure. Obscure they 
are, when they are far fetcht. Indecent when they 
are ridicubMu, as in Comediea ,■ or too grave, as in Tra- 
gedies. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of a Similitude. 

A SIMILITUDE differs from a Metaphor only by 
such Particles of Comparison as these. At; Even aet 
So; Even so, etc. 

A SitmUtude therefore is a Metaphor dil<aed; and 
a Metaphor is a Similitude Contracted into one Word. 

A SimiUtude does well in an Oration, so it be not too 
frequent; for 'tia Poetical. 

An Example of a Similitude, is this of Pericles ; that 
said in his Oration, that t/te Bscotians mere like to to 
many Oats in a Wood, that did noi/Ung but beat one 
another. 
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Of the Parity (^Language. 

FoDR things are necesaary to make Language Pure. 

1. The right rendring of those Parftc£?« which some 
antecedent Particle does require : as to a Not onlff, a 
Not alto; and then they are rendered right, when they 
are not suspended too long. 

2. Tie ute of proper Wordt, rather than Circumlo- 
cution*, unless there be motive to make one do it of 
purpose. 

3. That there be nothing oi double cotutruction, un- 
less there be cause to do it of purpose. As the Pro- 
pJtett (of the Heathen) who speak in general terms, to 
the end they may the better maintain the truth of their 
Propheties; which is easier maintained in generalt, 
than in pariiculan. For 'tis easier to divine, whether 
a number be even or odd, than hote manyi and that a 
thing mU be, than vihta it wilt be. 

4. Concordance of Gender, Number, and Person ; 
as not to say Him for Her; Man for Men; Hath for 
Have. 

In Summ ; a Man's Language ought to be casie for 
another to read, pronounce, and point. 

Besides, to divers Antecedents, let divers Relatmet, 
or one common to them all, be correspondent: as, He 
MOW the Colowf He heard the Sound f or He perceived 
both Colour and Sound ; but by no means, He heard or 
tauj both. 

Lastly, that which is to be interposed by Pare»- 
thetit, let it be done quickly : as, / purpoted, having 
spoken to him {to this, and this purpose) aftervxxrd to be 
gone. For to put it off' thus: / resolved, after I had 
spoken to him, to be gone; but the subfeet of my speech 
was to this and this purpose, is vitious. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the AnplUude aitd Tematy of hamgtiage, 

A H\N Bhall add AmpStitde, or Higmiy to his Lan- 
guage, bat by mch means as these. 

1. By changing the Name with the D^mitiom, as oc- 
caaioD shall serve. As when the Name shall be inde- 
ceot, by using the D^mtio»; or Contrary. 

2. By Metaphor*. 

3. By using the plural number for the ttnguiar. 

4. ^y privative Ejntheis. 



Cfthe Convenience or Decency of Elocution. 

ELOCUTIONS are made Deeeni, 

I. By Braking fe^itigly ; that is, with such Passion 
as is fit for the matter he is in ; as Angerty in matter of 
Ii^ury. 

S, By speaking as becomes the Person of the 
Speaker; as for a Gentleman to speak eruditely. 

3. By speaking proportionabiy to the matter; as of 
great affairs to speak in a ^igh ; and of mean, in a low 
Stile. 

4. By abstaining from Compoimded, and irom Out- 
lamUsh words; unless a Man speak passionately, and 
have already moved, and, as it were, inebriated his 
Hearers. Or tromcaUy. 

It confers also to perswasion very much, to use these 
ordinary Forms of speaking. All men know; 'Tia con- 
fessed by aU; No Man will deny, and the like. For 
the Hearer consents, surprized with the fear to be es- 
teemed the only Ignorant Man. 
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Tis good alM>> haTing used a word that signifies 
more than the matter require!, to abstMO from the Pro- 
mmcitaion and Countenance that to such a word be- 
longs: that the Disproportion between it and the mat- 
ter may the less appear. And when a Man has said 
too much, it will shew well to correct himself: for he 
will get belief by seeming to consider what he says. 

[But in this a Man must have a care not to be too 
precise in shewing of this Consideration. For the os- 
tentation of Carefulness is an argument oftentimes of 
lying ; as may be obserred in such as tell particularities 
not easily obserred, when they would be thought to 
speak more precise truth ^an is required.] 



(^ two Sorts of SHlet. 

Theeb be two sorts of Stiles. 

The one contmued or to be eon^ehended at once; 
the other cfivsdM, or dsttingtdshed by Periods. 

The first aort was in use with andent Writers: but 
is now out of date. 

An Example of this SUle is in the History of Hero- 
dotus; wherein there is no Period till die end of the 
whole History. 

In the other kind oi Stiie, that is distinguished by 
Periods ; a Period is such a part as is perfect in it self, 
and has such length, aa may easily be comprebeoded 
by the understanding. 

This later kind is pleasant; the former unpleasant, 
because this appears finite, the other infinite ; in this 
the Hearer has always somewhat set out, and ter- 
minated to him; in the other he fore-sees no end, and 

■ HobW hu ovcctooked Arblotk'* Bih chuplcr " on Hh^thiD." 
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has notbing finished to him : this may easily be com- 
tnitted to memory, because of the measure: and cadence 
(which is the cause that Verses be easily remembered ;) 
the other not. 

Every Sentence ought to end lyilb the period, aod 
nothing to be interposed. 

Period is either timple, or ditfided into Parts. 

Single is that which is Indinaible ; as, / vxmder you 
fear not their ends, tohote actions you imitate. 

A Period divided, is that which not only has perfec- 
tion and length convenient, for respiration, but also 
Partt. As, Immder you are not t^raid <jfthe^ ends, 
seeing you imitate their actions: where in these words, 
/ wonder you are not afraid of their ends, is one Colonj 
or Part ; and in these. Seeing you imitate their actions, 
another: and both together make the Period. 

The parts, or members, and periods of speech ought 
neither to be too long, nor too short. 

Too long are tbey, which are produced beyond the 
expectation of the Hearer. 

Too short are they, that end before be expects it. 

Those that be too long, leave the Hearer behind, like 
him that walking, goes beyond the osual end of the 
Walk, and thereby out-goes him that walks with him. 

They that be too short, make the Hearer stumble; 
for when he looks fiu: before him, tbe end stops him 
before he be aware. 

A period that is ^mded into parts, is either d^iided 
only; or has also an Opposition of the Ports one to 
another. 

Divided only is such as tbis : This the Senate knows; 
the ConstU sees; and yet the Man Sees. 

A Period with Opposition of Parts, called also Anti- 
thesis, and the parts Antitheta, is when contrary parts 
are put together; or also joyned by a third. 

Contrary parts are put together, as here, The one 
has obtained Glory, the other Biehes; both by my 
benefit. 
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Antitketa are therefore acceptable; becauK not only 
theparit appear the better Tor the oppontion; but also 
for that they carry with them a certain appearance of 
that kind of Enihymetne, which leada to ImpottibUUy. 

Partt, or Member/ of a Period, are said to be egval, 
when they have altogether, or almoat equal Number of 
Syllables. 

Parts, or Menders of a Period, are sud to be Hie, 
when they begin, or ettd alike: and the more Siin^ 
tttdea, and the greater equality there is of Syllables, the 
more graceful is the Period. 



Qf those TUiigs that grace an Oration, mid mate it 
deUgh^. 

Forasmuch aa there is nothing more delightful to a 
Man, than to find that he apprehends and leanu easily ; 
it necessarily follows, that those Words are most grate- 
Jvl to the Ear, ^at make a Man seem to see before 
bis Eyes the things signi&d. 

And therefore Forraign Words are unpleasant, be- 
cause Obscure; and Platn Words, because too Mam- 
Jest, making ns team nothing new: but Metaphors 
please; for they beget in us by the Genus, or some 
common thing to that with another, a kind of Science: 
as when an Old Man is called Stubble; a Man sud- 
dainly learns that he grows up, flourisbeth, and withers 
like Grass, being put in mind of it by the qualities 
common to Stubble, and to Old Men. 

That which a Metaphor does, a Smiliiude does the 
same; but with less grace, because with more pro- 
lixity. 

Such Enthj/memes are the moat graee/iU, which nei- 
ther are presently very Manifest, nor yet very hard to 
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be umlentood*, but are comprehended, while tbejr are 
uttering, or preMntly after, though not understood be- 
fore. 

The thingi that make a speech graceful, are these ; 
AittUheta, Met^hort, and Ammatioti. 

Of AMtMeta and Antithesu hath been spoken in the 
precedent Chapter. 

Of Metapiort the most gracefiii is that which is 
drawn from Proportitm. 

[Arittotle (in the IS Chapter of bis Poetry) defines a 
Metaphor to be the translation of a name from one 
signification to another; whereof be makes four 
kinds, I. From the General to the PartiaUar. 
2. From the Particular to the General. S. From 
one Particviar to another. 4. From Proportion^ 

A Metaphor from Proportion is such as this, A SuOe 
wUhetit Youth, is a Year teithout a Spring. 

Ammation is that expressmon which makes us seem 
to see the thing before our eyes ; as he that said, TAe 
Athetmau poured out their City into Sicily, meamng, 
they sent thither the greatest Army they could make; 
and this is the greatest grace of an Oration, 

If Uterefore in the same Sentence there concur bodi 
Metaphor, and this Animation, and also AitiUhetiM, it 
connot choose but he rery grace^ 

That an Oration is graced by Metaphor, Animation 
and AntUhcM, hath been said : but how 'tis graced, is 
to be said in the next Chapter. 

/CHAP. X. 

In tohat Manner an Oration u graced by tie Thingt 
qforeiaid. 

'Tis graced by Animation, when the actions of liring 
Creatures are attributed to things without life; as 
when the Sword is said to detour. 

* InntKata and Ayw^ttitt. 
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Such Metaphors as these come into a Mans mind by 
the observation of things that have similitude and pro- 
portion one to another. And the more unlike, and un- 
proportionable the things be otherwise, the more grace 
hath the Metaphor. 

A Metaphor without Animaiion, adds grace then, 
when the Hearer finds be teams somewhat by such use 
of the word. 

Also Paradoxes are graceful, so Men inwardly do 
believe them : for they have in them somewhat like to 
those jests that are grounded upon the similitude of 
words, which have usually one sense, and in the present 
mother; and somewhat like to those jests which are 
grounded upon the deceiving of a Mans expectation. 

And Paragrams; that is, allusions of words are 
graceful, if they be well placed ; and in Periods not too 
long; and with AtOithesis: for by these means the am- 
biguity is taken away. 

And the more of these; namely, Metaphor, Anima- 
tion, Antithesis, EgtutUly of Members, a Period hath, 
the more graceful it is. 

Similitudes grace an Oration, when they contain also 
a Metaphor. 

And Proverbs are graceful, because they are Meta- 
jAors, or Translations of words from one species to an- 
other. 

And Hyberboles, because they also are Metaphors : 
but they are youthful, and bewray vehemence; and are 
used with most grace by them that are angry; and for 
that cauae are not comely in Old Men. 
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Of the Differenet between the Stiie to be uted m Writing, 
and the Stile to be wed in PkatSag. 

The Stile that should be Bead ought to be more 
exact and accurate. 

But the sale of a Pleader ought to be Boited to 
Action and PronuntiatioD. 

Oratioiu of them that Plead, pasa away with the 
hearing. 

But those that are Written, Men carry about them, 
and are considered at leasure ; and consequently most 
endure to be aifted and examined. 

Written Oration* appear flat in leading. 

And Oration* made for the Bmr, when the Action 
is away, appear in Readmg insipide. 

In Written OratioH* Repetition is justly condemned. 

But in Pleadings, by the help of Action, and by 
some change in the Pleader, Repetition Iiecomes Am- 
plification. 

In Written Oration* Disjunctives do ill ; as, / came, 
IJbund him, I atted him: for they seem superflaona, 
and but one thing, because they are not distinguished 
by Action, 

But in Pleading* 'tis Amplification; because that 
which is but one thing, is made to seem many. 

Of PteatSngs, that which is Judteial ought to be 
more accurate, than that which is before the people. 

And an Oration to the people ought to be more ac- 
commodate to Action, than a Judicial. 

And of Judicial Oration*, that ought to be more ac- 
curate, which is uttered to /ew Judges ; and that ought 
to be more accommodate to Action, which is uttered to 
manjf. As in a Picture, the farther be stands off that 
beholds it, the less need there is that the Colours be 
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fine : to in Orationt, the farther the Hearer stands off, 
the less need there is for hia Oration to be elegant. 

Therefore Demorutrative Oratioiu are most proper 
for WriHng, the end whereof is to Read. 



Of the Partt of an Oration, and their Order. 

The necessary Parts of an Oration are but two; Pro- 
potitiont, and Proof; which are as it were the Pro- 
bhme, and Demonatration. 

The Proposition is the explication, or opening of the 
Matter to be proved. 

And Proof ia the Demonstration of the Matter pro- 
pounded. 

To these necessarj' partt, are eotnetimes added two 
other, the Proeme and the Eclogue, neither of which 
are any Proqf. 

So that in some there be four partt of an Oration; 
the Proeme, the Proposition, or (as the others call it) 
the Narration, the Proofs, (which contain Cot^rmation, 
Confutation, Amplification, and Diminution,) and the 
Epilogue. 



CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Proeme. 

The Proeme is the be^nning of an Oration, and, as it 
were, the preparing of the way before one enter into it. 

In some kinds of Orations it resembles the Pi-ebide 
of Musicimu, who first play what they list, and after- 
wards the Tune they intended. 

In other kinds it resembles the Prologue of a Play, 
that contuns the Argument. 

Proemet of the first sort, are most proper for De- 
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moiutratioe Oratioiu ; in which a Man is free to fore- 
telli or not, what points he will ioBiat apoD ; and for tbe 
most part 'tis better not : because when a Mao has not 
obliged himself to a certain matter, Digretnom wiD 
seem Variety : but if he hare ingaged himself, Varietjf 
will be accounted Digression. 

In Demoattrativet the matter of tbe Proeme consiatetfa 
in the Prmse or Dispraise of some Law or Custom, or 
in Exhortation, or Dehortation; or something that 
serves to incline the Hearer to the purpose. 

Proemea of the second kind are most proper for Ju- 
dici0 Orations. For as the Prologue in a Dramatidt, 
and tbe Exordium in an Epique Poem, setteth first in 
few words tbe Argument of the Poem : so in a Judicial 
Oration ^e Orator ought to exhibit a Model of hi* 
Oration, that the mind of the Hearer may not be sus- 
pended, and for want of fore-sight, err or wander. 

Whatsoever else belongs to a Proeme, is drawn from 
one of these fourj From the i^aier, From the Ad- 
versary, From the Hearer, or from the Matter, 

From tbe Speaker and Adversary are drawn into 
P^oemet such Criminations and Purgations as belong 
not to the cause. 

To the Defendant 'lis necessary in tbe Proeme to 
answer to the accusations of bis Adversary ; that those 
being cleared, he may have a more favourable entrance 
to the rest of bis Oration. 

But to the Plaintife 'tis better to cast his Cnmina- 
tions all into the Epilogue, that tbe Judge may the 
more easily remember them. 

From tbe Hearer and from tbe Matter are drawn 
into the Proeme such things as serve to make theHearer 
favourable, or angry; attentive, or not attentive, as 
need shall require. 

And Hearers use to be attentive to persons th^ are 
reputed good,- to things that are o{ great Consequence, 
or that concern themselves, or that are strange, or that 
delight. 
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But to make the Hearer attentive, is not the part of 
the Proeme only, but of any other part of the Oration, 
and rather of any other part, than of the Proeme. For 
the Hearer is every where more renuss than in the be- 
ginning. And therefore wheresoever there is need, the 
Orator must make appear both the probUtf of his own 
person, and that the matter in hand is of great Conse- 
quence; or that it concerns the Hearer; or that it is 
new; or that it is deUghtJuL 

He that wiU have the Hearer attentive to him, but 
Dot to the Caute, must on the other side make it seem 
that the matter is a trifle, without relation to the 
Hearer, common, and iediout. 

That the Hewer may be favourable to the Speaker, 
one of two things is required ; that he love him, or that 
he pity him. 

In Demonttrative Orations, he that praitet shall have 
the Hearer favourable if he think himself, or his own 
manners, or course of Hfe, or any tiling he loves, com- 
prebended in the aame praise. 

On the contrary, he that ditpraitet, shall be heard 
favourably, if the Hearer find his Enemies, or their 
courses, or any thing he hates, involved in the same 
di^traise. 

The Proeme of a Deliberative Oration is taken from 
the same things, from which are taken the Proemes of 
Judicial Orations. For the matter of a Deliberative 
Oration needeth not that natural I^eme, by which is 
shewn what we are to speak of; for that is already 
known : the Proeme in these, being made only for the 
Speakers, or Adversaries sake ; or to make the Matter 
appear great, or little, as one would have it, and is 
therefore to he taken firom the persons of the PUunt^ 
or Defendant; or from the Hearer, or from the Matter, 
as in Orations Judicial. 
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CHAP. XIV, 
Places of CriminatUm, and Purgation. 

1. One is from the removal of ill OjMmm in the 
Hearer, imprinted in him by the Adversary, or otbei^ 
wise. 

2. Another from this, That the thing done is not 
hurtful, or not to Mm, or not ao much, or not tuguxt, or 
not great, or not dUhtmourable, 

3. A third from the RecompeMe, as, / cUd him harm, 
but unthal I did him honour. 

4. A fourth from the Excuse; as. It teas Errottr, 
Mischance, or Constraint. 

5. A fifth from the Intention: as, One tluMg wot 
done, another meatU. 

6. A sixth from the Comprehension of the Accuser; 
M, What I have done, the Accuser has done the tame ; 
or his Father, Kinsman, or Friend. 

7. From the Comprehension of those that are tn Re^ 
putation ; as, What I iKd, such and such hatie done the 
tame, who neverihelets are good Men. 

8. From Con^ariion with such as have )ieenfaUebf 
accused, or v)rongfuUif suspected, and nevertheless^otoM/ 
upright. 

9. From Recrimination; as. The Accuser is a man 
Infill Ufe, and therefore not to be believed. 

10. From that the Judgment belongs to another Place, 
or Time; as, / have already answered, or am to antiter 
elie'Where to this Matter. 

11. Front Crimination of the Crimination; as. It 
serves only to pervert Judgment. 

12. A twelfth, which is common both to Crinuna&on 
and Pwrgaiion, and is taken from some sign; aa Teucer 
is not to be believed, because his Mother uxu Priam's 
Sitter. On the otlier side, Teucer it to be believed, 
becaute hit Father teat Priam's Enemy. 
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13. A thirteenth, proper to Crimintaion only, from 
praise imd dispraite mixt : aa, To praise small things, 
and blame great onesj or to praise in many words, and 
blame with effectual ones; or to praise many things 
that are good, and then add one evil, but a great one. 

14. A fourteenth, coming both to CWtMno^HHt and 
Purgation, is taken from the interpretatioH of the fast: 
for he ihit pwgeth hmanAi interpretetk the fact always 
in the best sense ; and he that Crvmnatei, always in the 
worst ; as when Ulystet said, Diomedea chose him for 
his CompoTuon, as the most able of the Grecians, to aid 
him m Ms exploit: but bis Adversary said. He chose 
him for his cov>ardice, as the most tmUkety to share toith 
him IN the Honour. 



CHAP. XV. 

Of the Narration. 

The Narration is not always continued and of one 
Piece ; but sometimes, as in Demonstratives, inter- 
rupted, and dispersed through the whole Oration. 

For there being in a Narration something that falls 
not under Art; as namely, the Actions themselves, 
which the Orator inventetb not ; he must therefore 
bring in the Narration of them where he best may. 
As for Example, if being to praise a Man, you would 
make a Narration of all his Acts immediately from the 
beginning, and without interruption, you will find it 
necessary afterwards to repeat the same Acts again, 
while from some of them you praise his Valour, and 
from others his Wisdom ; whereby your Oration shall 
have less variety, and shall less please. 

'Tis not necessary always that the Narration be 
short. The true measure of it must be taken from the 
matter that is to be laid open. 

In the Narration, as oft as may be, 'tis good to insert 
somewhat commendable in ones self, and blameable in 
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ODM Adwemxj : Aa, / aM»ed him btU he woidd taJte 
ao Counsel, 

In Narratioiu, % Man is to leave out whatsoever 
breedi coropauioD, indignatioa in the Hearer besidea 
the purpose; as VlytaeM and Homer, relatii^ hia 
Trareta to Alcinont, to moTe compaaaion in hun, ia so 
long in it, that it consists of divers Books : but when 
he comes home, tells the same to bis Wife in thirty 
Verses, leaving out what might make her sad. 

The Narration ought also to be in such words aa 
argue the Mam%en; that is, some virtuous or vicious 
habit in him of whom we speak, although it be not ex- 
prest ; As, setting his Arms a kenbold, he answered, etc 
by which is insinuated the pride of bim that so an- 
swered. 

In an Oration a Man does better to shew his affec> 
tion than his Judgment: that is, 'Tb better to say, / 
Uke this; than to say, This is better. For by the one 
you would seem wise, by the other good. But Favour 
follows Goodness; whereas Wisdom procures Envy. 

But if this Affection seem incredible, then either a 
reason must be rendered, as did Antigone. For when 
she had said. She loved her brother better than her 
Husband or Children; she added, ^or Husband tmd 
Children I may have more ,- but another Brother I can- 
not, my Parents being both dead. Or else a man roust 
use this form of speaking ; / bnote this tfffection of mine 
seems strange to you; but nevertheless it is such. For 
'tis not easily believed, that any Man has a mind to do 
any thing that is not for his own good. 

Besides in a Narration, not only the Actions them- 
selves; but the Passions, and signs that accompany 
them, are to be discovered. 

And in his Narration a Man should make himself 
and his Adversary be considered for such, and sucfa, as 
soon, and aa covertly as he can. 

A Narration may have need s<Hnetimes not to be in 
the beginning. 
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In DeSberatne Oratioju; tint ie, where toerer the 
question ie of dni^ to come ; a Nam^ion, which ia 
always of things past, has no jrface : and yet things past 
may be recounted, that Mai may ddUteratt better (^ 
the future : But that is not as Narration, but Proof; 
for 'tis Example. 

There may also be Narration in DeSberativet in that 
part where Crimination and Praiae come in : Bat that 
part is not DeHberatire, but Demonstratiw. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Of Proof, or Confirmation, and Refutation. 

PROOFS are to be applyed to tonethmg contro- 
verted. 

The Controversie in JutUdai Oration is, Whether it 
Itat been done; whether it has been kurtftil; whether the 
matter be so great, and whether it be Jtut, or no. 

In a question of Fact, one of the Parties of necessity 
is faulty (for ignorance of the Fact is no excuse) and 
therefore the Pact is chiefly to be insisted on. 

In Demonetraiivei, the Fact for the most part is sup- 
posed : but the hoaovr and profit of the Fact are to be 
proved. 

In DeUberativet, the question is, Whether the thing 
be like to be, or Ukely to be so great: or whether it be 
just; or whether it he profitable. 

Besides the application of the Proof to the question, 
a Man ought to observe, whether his Adversary have 
lyed in any point without the Cause. For 'tis a sign he 
does the some in the Cause. 

The Proofs themselves are either Examples, or En- 
thytnemea. 

A DeUberative Oration, because 'tis of things to 
come, requireth rather Exan^s, than Enthymemes. 

But a Judicial Oration, being of things past, which 
Bb 
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hare a necessity in them, and may be concluded »ylio- 
giaticalijf, requireth rather Enthymemei, 

Enikyntemei ought not to come too thick together, 
for they hinder one anothers force by confounding the 
Hearer. 

Nor oaght a Man to endeavour to prove every thing 
by Enthymeme, least like some PMlosopheri, he collect 
what is known, from what is lett hunm. 

Nor ought a Man to use Enthymemei, when he 
would move the Hearer to some affection : For seeing 
divers Motions do mutually destroy or weaken one an- 
other, he will lose either the Enthymeme, or the qffee- 
tion that he would move. 

For the same reason, a Man ought not to use EntAy- 
memes when be would express Mamiert. 

But whether he would move affection, or insinuate 
his MemnerM, he may withal use Sentence*. 

A Deliberative Oration is more difficult than a JtuU- 
cial, because 'tis of the,/irf»r?, whereas a Judicial is of 
that which 'iBpatt, and that consequently may be known; 
and because it has principles, namely the Law; and it 
is easier to prove from princqilea, than without. 

Besides, a Deliberative Oration wants those helps of 
tumtng to the Adversary / of speaking of hsmseff; of 



He therefore that wants matter in a Deliberative 
Oration, let him bring in some person to praise or tSs- 
praise. 

And in Demonttrativei he that has nothing to say in 
commendation or discommendation of the principal party, 
let him praise or dispraise some body else, as his Fa- 
ther, or Kinsman, or the very vertuet or vices them- 
selves. 

He that wants not Proofs, let him not only prove 
strongly, but also insinuate his Mourners: but he that 
has no Proof, let him nevertheless insinuate his Man- 
ners. For a good Man is as acceptable, as an exact 
Oration. 
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Of Proofs, those that lead to an abmrdity, please 
better than those that are direct or ottentite; because 
from the compariaon of Contraries, namely. Truth and 
Fabity, the force of the SyUogitme does the better 
appear. 

Cot^utation is also a part of Proof. 

And he that speaks first, puts it after his own Prooft, 
unless the Controversie contain manj and different 
matters. And be that speaks last, puts it before. 

For 'tis necessary to make way for his own Oration, 
by removing the Objections of hint that spake before. 
For the mind abhors both the Man, and bis Oration, 
that is damned before hand. 

If a Man desire his Mmmert should appear well, 
(least speaking of himself he become odious, or trou- 
blesome, or obnoxious to obtrectation; or speaking of 
another, he seem contumelious, or scurrilous,) let him 
introduce another person. 

Last of all, least he cloy his Hearer with Enihy- 
metneg, let him vary them sometimes with Sentences; 
but such as have the same force. As here is an £n- 
thymeme. If it be then the best tme to make peace 
when the best conditions of peace may be had, then the 
time is note, while our Fortune is entire. And this is a 
Sentence of equal force to it. Wise Men make peace, 
while their Fortune is entire. 



CHAP. XVII. 

Of Interrogations, Answers, and Jests. 

The times wherein 'tis fit to ask ones Adversary a 
question are chiefly four. 

1. The first is, when of two Propositions that con- 
clude an Absurdity, he has already uttered one; and 
we would by Interrogation draw him to confess the 
other. 
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S. The Mcoad, whoi of two Propodtions that con- 
clude an Absurdity, one m tnuiifett of it self, and the 
other likely to be fetched out l^ a guettioit ; then tke 
Interrogatioa will be waaonaUe ; and the abaord Coo- 
cluaion ia presently to be inferred, without adding that 
Propoiition which ia maolfest. 

3. The third) when a Man would make appear that 
bia Adversary doea costradict himself. 

4. The fourth, when a Man wonM tiJte from Us 
Adversary such shifts aa these, In tome tort 'tit to,- In 
tome tort 'tit not to. 

Oat of these Cases 'da not fit to interrogate. F«r 
be whose quettion succeeds not, is thought TanqniaheaL 

To equivocal queatitrnt a Han ought to tauwer folly, 
and not to be too brief. 

To Interrogatioai which we fore-see tend to draw 
from OS an Aimoer, contrary -to our purpose, we mnet, 
together with our Annoer, presently give as /hummr to 
the objectioB which is implyed in the Quettion. 

And where the Quettion ezacteth an Aatmer that 
coQcliadeth agwnst us, we must together with oor Am- 
twer presently ^tttngtati. 

JetU are dissolved by serious and grave discourse : 
and grave discourse ia deluded by Jettt. 

The several kinds of Jetts are set down in the Art 
of Poetry. 

Whereof one kind is Jronia, and tends to please 
ones self. 

The other is SemrUity, and tends to please others. 

The latter of these lias in it a kind of baseness; the 
former may become a Man of good breeding. 
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CHAP. xvin. 

Qf the Peroration. 

The Peroration must consut of one of these four 
things. 

IncUmng the Judge to /avotir yourself, or to dU- 
favoitr your Adversary. For then, vhen &11 has been 
said respectuig the cause, is the hest season to pnuae, 
or dispraite the Parties. 

Of An^lificaHon ov Diminution. For when it ap- 
pears what ia good or evil, then is the time to shew 
how great, or how tittle that good or evil is. 

Or in motmg the Judge to Anger, Love, or other 
Patiion. For when it is manifest of what kind, and 
how great the good or evil ia, then it will he opportune 
to excite the Judge. 

Or of Repetition, that the Judge may remember 
what has been said. 

Repetilion consisteth tn the matter, and the manner. 
For the Orator must shew, that he has performed what 
he promised in the beginning of his Oration, and how.- 
namely, by comparing his Arguments one by one with 
bis Adversaries, repeating tbem in the same order they 
were spoken. 
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Into bow 110117 qwcia a the actifidal g^ns id»£- 
Tidcd? 

Wbenii penasstoa ^fected bf «S jfc «w >i>vn« > 

Should the pfriunjuii efccted by thk ipecies iriK 
from aoj prenons opiiuon eDtertuned of the speaker ? 

When if penoasioa efiected U ih i ^ n" > 

When kUeflected *«Mfn2^> 

Of the s^nt U sw SlMBiiw, (or the w^mMiit,) bow 11HU17 
qiecia ate dwre? 

Wbidi u mart perwiMiTe, the am Jii^ pa or i i fj 1 1 « J 

Does Bhetmic fonuBb Koy instnunent of pasoision, 
U «« aK^»s boido ttiese ? 

FhHD what matter oecessaiy, cmtugent, or imposri- 
iAe, are enthymeiiH dr«wD ) 

Am I to DHdentaod that the enthymem is drawD firom 
the A«c and r^ww; 

Can IP orator syllogize from premises pienoiislf Id- 
fened? 

Is there any objection to this process ? 

What is the objection to premises not prerionsly in- 
ferred? 

If a porticnlar propositiou is inferred from an imiver- 
sal, it it an •£»( or n/miwi 

Of tbe r^mt how many kinds are there ? 

Yoa say that one is aoonyiDOas, because it has no lo- 
gical differeoce to fix the species ; mention tbe lo^cal 
diSerence, which, when added to the other t^mn fixes 
the species n^wr} 

Are both these species equally forcible 7 

What is a «ii{A>v/M> 

Which in of most service in induction, the « 

Is tbe nKfiipf used in induction i 
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CHAPTER III. 

How many species of orationa are there ? 

From what premises does Aristotle infer the three 
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jectB of deliberatioD, and the tbin^ from wbicb we deli- 
berate, viz. wmxiSm and ^3(} 

Throaghout the following treatise does not Aristotle 
premise mtx/iU (vide chap. vi. I.) from i^ich die 1% and 
nW, fcc. are dednced ? 

In the Cit ryffi4v>Mpn»^ are not some tbe nij^ and ilh 
of happiness and Its divisions ? (chap, v.) 

Are not others tbe rrttjcfim and 1% of the nv iym$tS aod 
rr/iififmt sEmply affirmed ooncemlog a subject of deli- 
beration ? (chap, vi.) 

Are the rrw;^ and ih ever comparatively affirmed 
concerning a measure, whether it be better and more 
nseful } (chap, vii.) 

With what view does Aristotle treat of di^rent forms 
of governmeot and their ri lixn in this treatise ? 

Could the orator be possessed of wfrnitm on a delibe- 
rative subject mtbout a knowledge of different forms of 
government and the instttations of the same ? 

Are the things concerning which orators deliberate in 
necessary, impossible, or contingent matter ? 

To what kind of things is deliberation principally con- 
fined? 

Am 1 then to understand, that men deliberate on snch 
things as it is possible for them to accomplish, and which 
depend not on chance for existence ? 

How many subjects of deliberation does Aristotie ena- 
merate} 

In debates on finance, war and peace, internal defence, 
exports and imports, what should the orator he accurately 
acquainted with ? 

Is the knowledge of legislation of importance to a de- 
liberative orator ? 

lu what does Aristotle place the safety of a state ? 
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Give definitions of good assumed by the reasons of 
choice, appetite, intellect, and disposition to content- 
ment. 

Can you iafer from the abore premises that the ac- 
quisition of good, and the exemption from evil, are 
goods? 

Prove them to be goods by some of the definitions of 
good. 

Goods nl i/ttx*v»ift*tm Can be proved by the above de6ni- 
tions, but in disputed cases, (!r Mft^i^nmr^uit) what is 
the ea«est method of proving a thiug to be a good ? 

Can you prove legislation to be a good because anarchy 
is an evil ? 

Can you prove happiness to be a good by the reason 
of choice ? 

Can yoD prove pleasure and social intercourse to be 
goods by the reason of appetite ! 

Can ]K)u prove the moral virtues to be goods by the 
reason of intellect ? 

An the conBeqneDces to the exemption from evil and 
acquisition of good, immediate or remote } 

Does Aristotle imply the utility of the virtues when he 
says that they are efiective of good ? 

How does be prove snch specific virtues as temperance, 
fortitude, &c. to be goods ? 

Do yon consider, on revievring this chapter, that 
persuasion can be effected by other wfTintf than sim- 
ple wfninif assumed from the end of the tUn n^tjSwiUvrc 
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Is bappincas, therefore, a greater good than riitne ? 
Could he prove from the definitioD of the «*S syMlUS 
and r^i^i^nnt, that virtue is a greater good than happi- 

OeM, 9ut ii fM^fHc «y«*n> «M«rwt> iTnw ? 

How would he prove one principle («ej^) to be greater 
than another?* 



CHAP, viir. 



With vrtiat riew has Aristotle treated in the former 
chapters of %»imtuiiu and the Jy^r and m^M ? 

Whjr was it essentjal that he should treat of the f>Jkt- 
fuiit first ? (vide chap. ▼. 2.) 

Is it b; *{«nMw on the iyxAi and njt^i^ (hat the !»>»• 
narrW pemades his audience ? 

Can yon give a reason why the Ayttit and ^1*^^ have 
a peculiar relation to «iimfutlm as the «ci«»f of human pur- 
suit ? (chap. viii. 2.) 

Why does Aristotle assign so much importance to a 
knowledge of the «4 riA* tSt m*ymi£t ? (chap. viii. 5.) 

Why does he consider a knowledge of the ■(<« of each 
mAM£t essential ? (chap. viii. 6.) 

Bxphrin how die speaker will become invested with 
moral character, by a perfiect knowle^e of the Sft wift- 
out any previous opinion having been entertained of him. 
(chap. Till. 6.) 

Enumerate the tA nx* »xnw<wi. 

Are the rA «fxa the subftelt of deliberation, or measures 
which bare a reference to the r» n'xi > 



* Til* rMder li Rfarcd to Rbbhes'tBdefortbe Art of Rbctwic, Cor* 
dittinct eDunoatioo of the rtttt (hnoiboM thU (raitiw. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Give the definitions of the t* umaIi and t1 Jurx^r, honour 
and turpitude. 

Are these definitions premised as the rmxiut from 
which the Jh of demonstrative oratory are deduced? 

If the ri MXlr be that which you have defined, does 
it follow that virtue and its species are honourable ? 

(Ave the definitions of virtue. 

If virtue is a iin^fut tMi{ytnM( which of the species of 
virtue do you consider the greatest? 

Would you consider Stnutrvn a greater virtue than 

Can you prove this assumption by the tJ^x, -nl /-Z-h 
iyMv Mai nifi^ntt wMuriai, /M^f} (vide chap. vii. 70 

Give the definitions of the spedes of virtue, as these 
are rrujoSt/ from whlob tlit in demonstrative oratory are 
deduced. 

Have demoDstraUve and deliberative oratory any points 
in common? (vide chap, ix. 35.) 

Have the demonstrative and judicial any points in 
common ? (chap. ix. 38.) 

What is the difference between nra«M( and iy«(^r? 

On what principle must we shew a man to have acted 
to be worthy of pruse ? (vide chap. viu. 32.) 

Is coincidence of circumstances admissible as an indi-; 
cation of the wftmt^m ? 

Which are the best indication^ of a man's habits ? 

To which of the species of oratjon are amplificatioo 
and exteouation peculiarly adapted ? 

Is the w»faiuvft* adapted to one species more than 
another ? 
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Why do you consider it raore adapted to the delibera- 
tive? 
To ivhich species is the enthymem most adapted i 



CHAP. X. 

In cousideriug the nature of the sonrces from iriilch 
the tlh of judicial oratioDs are dednced, what are the 
three qoestious which Aristotle proposes to consider ? 

Define the ti Haah. 

Do you conceive, generally speaking, that whatever 
men do ilUnt they do Um* ? 

Does the ir(M»i![int characterize all tictiom wfaicfa men 

do IjJtTK ? 

Does the wfrnlprtt characterize all actions iriiicb men 
dou'Unc^ 
Mention the causes of actions which men do w^M^ir- 

fWMi and n{<i T*> r^mp. 

Must the accuser consider the Wwf, mJ witm 1mm, or 
the inducement to exist in his adversary i 

What are the efficient causes of those actions which 
men do not )i' »vf«*t ? 

Of this class of actions which moi do not h' mtuit, 
bot i(iM<yw, what are the spedfic causes wfait^ Aristotle 
mentions ? 

What are the efficient causes of those acttons which 
men do h' uhAt i 

Into how many species does Aristotle divide the 

Mention the k^cal diSferences, which, when added 
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to the genu ifftt, give the tpecies Ihit'witt •e«^> »od 
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Yon have before atated that the tH^^^M ww tfae niwf 
of bumau pursuit, and now state that the ny>fi{w »ai 
ifMUi are die fl vi>H of actions ; explain the okmiui^ of 
the words nU»t aud ri*>H. 

Gire the defiaidon of ittm and Am. 

How would yoQ lorer the d^Dition of the Hi and 

Am(*t 

- Are tlieee definitions the rmxii* from whidi Aristotle 
deduces the JIh in this chapter ?* 



CHAP. XII. 

What division does Aristotle make and premise of the 
What are the three subdivisions of the 'inu Jmrm ituwf 

Why does Aristotle refer the discussion of the imn^ 
ir(«;Bi;Mu to the second book of Rhetoric i 

Explain why the second part of Uie divisicm, viz. Ummc 
ivmAt should belong more especially to the judicial spe- 
cies, when tht i-nmrn v(«;eKw is considered as a tm^. 

Enumerate the threefold subdivision of the twr Jlanmt 

To what things do those persons trust Triio rely on .the 
punishment being less than the gain, if detected ? (third 
member of the subdiviaioo.) 



* The re«d«r ta Tdterred to Hobhas't Brief of Ac Art of Rbetoric, for an 
CDumeratioo of the i 
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EQumerate theAu^to n^iidt tho«e pevaons-tiist who 
hope to escfl^ pnaubaaent if .detected : (second mteiber 
of the subdivbioa.) 



CHAP. XIII. 

Why should right and wrong be defined in reference 
to two kinds of law } 

Why is the two-fold distinction of persons (*tU «!() in 
reference to whom right and wrong is defined, neces- 
sary! (3.) 

How many species of law does Aristotle enumerate? 

What is the subdivision of the tln*i Hih ? (2.) 

What do yon understand by the rJ^uc unit? 

Give the definition of n HuiSrtu. 

From whence does Aristotle infer this definition? 
(chap. X. 3.) 

What is the threefold division which Aristotle makes 
of tyoMl^Hmi, or accnsatioQ ? 

Why does Aristotie decline treating of the ivkA^mt* U 
wiUf in this chapter ? 

In what kind of cases do men, generally and specifi- 
cally speakings manifest the k^m^j^w^ in action ? (chap. 
X.4.) 

Is it necessary for an accuser to lay great stress on the 

Under what circumstances, or with what dispositions, 
do men act by deliberative choice ? (chap. xii. I.) 

Do you consider that the d^iravtty wd iqjnstioe of an 
act is maoifuted by the wf»i>^n of the agent ? 
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Are tbojr « #^mIw or rwpip" °^ ddtberate dunoe? 

Is the wft^jpnt a f^ww or mfiitm of depnn^ ud (■- 
justice ? 

How many dbtincUoua of right aad wrong (}mth mI 
AyM) are there ? 

Why U this twofold distinction made ? 

Into bow many spedea does Aristotle divide the nbal- 
tern geoos Sy^*} 

Can you give a reason why the species "renmrfcably 
virtnous and vicious," (*i ^ ««/ wr^jStXv, &c) is not in- 
cluded io the written law ? 

When Solon was asked wby he had not enacted aspe- 
cial taw against parricide, whtt was his answer } 

Does not this answer give the reason why a9iM (^ this 
species are not included io the written law Umn tS> 

Mention some virtaes, which as falltng under the qw' 
cies aal* iwfihiAf, &c. are not noticed in written laws? 

Is it because they are so universally acknowledged and 
required, that they are not noticed in written laws ? 

What is the second species of v^ iumU and Am? 

What is the cause of tiiis defect in the written law of 
states? 

Give the definition of equity. 



CHAP. XIV. 

What is the standard by xdiich the d^^rees in crim- 
oality may be ascertained P 
With what view does Aristotle iofer iO<, M dr $ <i^ 
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fu^Mff OmJmt} (vide chap. ix. 30, mth respect to the 
Mte«r«. and Book ii. 26.) 

What kind of injuries are comparatively the more se- 
verely felt? 

Yon stated in reply to qnestions in the first book, 
(chap. X.) that «<(d« generally, and i*f»ri» specifically, 
were the causes of acts of injustice characterized by the 
■fw/gMw, hov then would you ascertain the comparative 
enormity of iSoij^n} (vide Anaotationes Schrader.) 

Are Omiimrm of this description estimated by the hnrt 
done, or the wfmiftm of the ag^ent ? (xii. 5.) 

If the hart done be irremediable, is the act of iiyustice 
capable of being amplified ? 

Will the definition of m^b^mm depend on the rfiru» of 
the agent 1 (vide Anaotationes xiv. 6.) 

Am I then to nnderstand that Hutifumt which are ir- 
remediable, incapable of being adequately panished, of 
being revenged, which are done freqaently, and k wfiMimt, 
may be considered fu^nm ? 



CHAP. XV. 

Hov many distinctions of the iWrnx mnjem are tbcre ? 

Into how many species is Uie distinction li^ subdi- 
vided? 

Into how many subaltern genera is the ^tinotioa 
fJ^npt (chap. X7. 13.) divided ? 

Into bow many subaltern species is the snbdtem 
genus wmiumi /ti{tvt*< sabdivided f 

What kind of persons and tilings eonstitote the lowest 
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species to the snb&ltern species, («{) ah th rSt vm^tMn} of 
the fmfrvcK mtXoMi i (vide chap. XT. 13, 14.) 

What kiod or things and persons constitute the lowest 
species to the subaltern species (wt^ H i£t imfMN*} of the 
ftmfiitft mDumii (chap. XV. 14.) 

Is the lowest species to the subaltern species {wtfl/tm 
w ytH/tum,) viz. poets and illustrious men, most adapted 
to the judicial species of oration ? 

Is the lowest species to Uie subaltern species, (xe* W* 
•If nn m^Hiwt) VIZ. soothsayers, oracles, and proverbs, 
equally serviceable in the deliberative as In the judicial 
species of oration ? 

Into how many subaltern species is the subaltern genos 
fM>eni{Mw{irfb*rM divided ? (chap. xv. 13.) 

What kind of Uungs and persons coostitate the lowest 
species to Uie subaltern species (••/Mr fmixtrm tA soMm) 
of the i*mf*vfH wfir^mui (chap. XV. 16, last line.) 

What kind of persons constitute the lowest species to 
the subaltern species (w h w^ jup^vmv) of the t'tifn^i 
wfJr^xvM? (chap. xv. 15. first line.) 

Which of the two lowest species (viz, the ■' y^i, 
and H At i^/un -i^HfUt, or viva voce evidence,) is most 
entitled to credit? 

Aristode has hitherto treated of Uie different kinds of 
fJfnfH, and he then proceeds to consider the manner in 
which their .credit is to be amplified and extenuated by 
the orator; if the orator then has no witnesses to sop- 
port Us casot by what arguments must he diminish the 
credit of testimony ? (chap. xv. 17.) 

To what circumstaDces does' testimony speak? (18.) 

Is the impeachment of the veracity of a .witness, by an 
tnthymem (If ibiMr) a solid objection to his testimony ? 
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Am ( then to nnderatand, that if tbe orator haa do 

tettimony to adduce be moBtj 

1st. Inaist on the propriety of tbe judge deciding, 

y)i/uf *$ ifirrf. \nde Book I. chap. xv. 5, 12, 17> Book 

II. chap. XXV. 10.) 

2Dd. That tlMtw are better than witnessea, aa tbey are 

never open to cormption. 
3rd. That Jm^rm are never convicted of falsehood ? 
If the orator has witneasei to anppart bia case, by what 
argnments should be corroborate their teatimnny, aud 
extenuate the JUim ! 

What two precepts does Aristotle give with respect to 
tbe extennaUoQ and amplification- of tbe rMwH and 

What is the fbnrfold division with respect to oaths ? 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS 



JUDICIAL SPECIES OF ORATION. 



In treating of the judicial species of oratloa wliat does 
Aristotle propose that the orator shonld first consider in 
his accasatioo ? . 

If the qaestiOD be simply whether his adversary has 
committed an ti^nry, the orator must prove, — what? 
(chap. X. 3.) 

If an act of iujustice has been committed, but that act 
of iajnstice has not been defined by the written law, wi- 
der which species of law must he prove his case F (chap, 
xiii. 14. XV. 4.) 

Am I then to understand, that in ioqairing whether 
bis adversary baa committed an act of injustice, the ora- 
tor's first business is to prove that he has acted for some 
end ; secondly, that he was a likely person to commit it ; 
and tiiirdly, that the object iqjnred was a person liLely 
to be injured P 

Are these the three general points which he most 
prove against his adversary? 

What is the specific point he most prove against his 
adversary? 

Why is the general question. Whether the adversary 
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has committed an act of i^jbitice, (chap. z. xi. xii.) and 
tbe specific question, Whedier he has acted DDJosUy, 
(chap, xiii.) distinguished ? (vide chsp. x. 70 

To prove that his adversary has acted unjustly against 
the state, or a private iDdiridQal, what mnst the orator 
VTge against his adversary ? (chap. xiii. 7-) 

If the act is clearly done byavolnntaryagent, on what 
principle must the orator prove his adversary to have 
acted ? (cbap. xiii. 7-) 

If tbe act is clearly done by deliberative choice, what 
is the next question an orator must prove against hb ad- 
versary ? (cbap. xiii. 9.) 

To prove simply Uiat his adversary has acted mijostly, 
how many specific questions arise for the orator's consi- 
deration } 

Are they not three P 

Ist. Whether he has violated the written law? (chap, 
xiii. 9.) 

2nd. If be bos not violated the written law, whether 
he has acted with depravity so excessive as not to 
be defined by the written law P (chap. xiii. 12.) 

3rd. Whether he has acted in violation of equi^? 
(chi^ xiii. 12, 13.) 
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Do 1 nnderstaod yoa to uy, proof by entbymem, io- 
vestinent of himself with moral character, aod the ex- 
citement of the paa^ions in his anditon ? 

What are the three causes of a speaker's eBecting per- 
saasion throngh moral character ? 

If a speaker appears to be a man capable of impartii^ 
benefits to the state* does be eSect perHoasion through 
moral character, by bis virtae ? (vide chap. ix. 4. defini- 
tion of virtue.) 

When Demosthenes in the oration fpr tlie crown makea 
use of the following words : 

'AAA' it »(■*>, ImTmc • MU^ aaJ • iftl^ kt»t *i fUM» Jrf¥t mmI 
«-A*{wM> «■>){> Wak, «AAi Ms} «irf*iMA«v<|B*r« «•!( wfJyfimtr ^ 
J{X>ti *<•' **AAiX*ynr,fi^ *{Ab( t/m( Swm vbvt' Sr{«rni • •/lunif 
jiaJ ti fitr^ifUiH' i r^ M **''' "'^ 1"^ ^*<WH( wiffmttt WyuAac, 
•fir' •! tvrnif {r tirr' tJ «A«vri*(i <»)■> fMiAA*i> S^uXAm if ti ;|^ aiMdi 
iTnrlw •»} ifut )(i» w^i/9*ifAimi>. If i^nif rw'ivi tSrtf h hairy t^ ^''Cf 
ly^, ■«} raflAliw llira )<( iit»i, li fuv )»tn inn' i»tlirmn wftrix*rTH 
»1» »Zr, Uk fAi, iV tiJJn !iri /iJih rS' >^rtin nttl mXitnf i hm iy« 
ni rii ivM^ r^> fc ntf IhmTow iAir«, «AAi mJ AJywrKxJyfi^ 
l(«n>{[^it<t ri Xtrf* Mg f]M*r fe «mi|| «nt ^i^Nf , Ingav X, «n /uaji* 

ifurnf ln fH,— 

to which distinction of Wrm does he recor, and through 
'which of the causes pfljwnt,itni, or iSMMrdoes be endearonr 
to eKct penraBBioa ? 
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CHAP: 11. 

What are the three questions which Aristotle proposes 
for consideration in treating of the passions ? (Book II. 
chap. i. 9.) 

With what view was this ttireefold division neces- 
sary? 

Is it possible to obtain rim calculated for the excite- 
ment of the passions withont a knowledge of these 
three qnestions proposed by Aristotle? (Book II. chap. 
i.9.) 

Give the definition of anger. 

Is this definition proposed as a rmxfin from, which the 
Wtn are afterwards inferred ? 

Does not Aristotle explain this definiUon by two pro- 
positions^ viz. 

Ist. Anger is against sotn« mdwubial on account of 
contempt to oneself or friends. 

2nd. Pain is not so mnch the consequent of anger u 
a certain pleasure } 

Bxplfdn the reference iriiicb these two ezp1anatoi7 
proposition^ have to the defiidtion of anger. 

To what cause do you attribute the sensation of pain 
in anger? 

To what causes (which are two) do you attribute the 
sensation of pleasure in anger ? 

Can yoti give auy other reasons why pleasure should 
be a consequent i (Book I. chap. x. ij, 18. chap. xi< 
10, 13, 13.) 

Could yon infer a reason froa the definUon of iitm in 
the first book ? 
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Is tbe i i(v« a generic or spedfic term ? 
Under what greoeric term do yon class the i ifyt ? 
Wbat is the object of anger ? 
What is the cause of anger > 
How many spe<:ies of the Jxtyvf^ are there ? 
Dow not Aristotle prove that the mn^finm a a spe- 
cies of iii*y^U from the definition of i^iyitU i 
Do yoa consider the WtfmtfU, to be a distinct species 

of (Atya^? 

Explain how Aristotle from its own definition proves 
the (nfMfpUf to be a distinct species of ixtymfk. 

Is slight attended with a coiain (Measure ? 

You have before stated in reply to questions in the 
former book, that all actions done by men Umi are irmti 
;fw4MMi)«ai, iilUSfwHyMMUMtcan yon shew that if 
the iktyu^ be a voluntary act, it must be consequently 

Why should it not be b^t « ^liftm iyatifi (Book 1. 
chap. X. 18.) 

To wbat cause do yoa attribute the pleasure which the 
J ;^{^p feels ? 

How then are men afifected when tbey feel anger ? 

Widi what kind of persons do they feel angry ; 

What are the causes of this passion } 

Wbat is it iocambeot on the orator to prove, to excite 
anger against his adversary? 

Wbat kind of person mint be prove his adversary to 
be, to merit anger ? 

When jEschines uses die following arguments in his 
oration against Cbesipbon, does he endeavour to excite 
anger against Demosthenes ? and by wbicb of the causes 
Jxiv«c^, or iu species, does he endeavour to excite It 
against his adversary } 
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aodpleiisare werecooBequent to tbevi wdt$ aodflyMbof 
the i iftvAwH, (cbap. ir.) but are they both cooaeqneDt to 
the I iffciiivit, and which is the nftiur of the itwA^m in this 
passion } 



CHAP. IV. 

What is the definition of the t) fiAfi ? 
, Can you infer from this definition that a friend is per- 
ceived from the indications of the i ^wAwtf ! 
What are the nftia of the • fitixnTit} (3.) 
How ibany species of the « ^am ere ihere } (28.) 
What are the canses which {^ire occasion to the 

What is the <KfiereDce between the j tfyw and the 

How many di^rences does Aristotle ennmenite } 

How many, and what are the causes of the « ^{m 
which Aristotle enumerates ? (30.) 

Yon tiave stated that the i ify* is feit on acconnt of 
the • •A;yvt^ and its species; but if a man is habitually 
addicted to the i tMyrflm and its species, are our senti- 
ments those of the i tjy* or i ■;(B(« ? 

Do anger and hatred ever differ with respect to the 
objects against whom they are felt ? (xxxi. line 3, 4.) 

Can yon class both these passions under the genu 

Does the sensation of the « Avmi accompany the ^(« > 
(xxxi. line 10.) 
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Wbich or the two pauions the • if» and the a I^^Se* 
does Aristotle consider as incurable P 
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In what ciaei reftpects do the ■ensatknM of the * pi^ 
aod Ti )uiii differ ? 

Do I UDdentaud you to say, " In the feeling of hope, 
aod anxiety, and excitement of deliberation, which ac- 
company the one, but are annihilated in the other ?" 

Do they diflfer also in any other remarkable respect? 
(chap. V. 12, line 4. ch^>. viii. 13, line 4.) 

Do I anderstaod yon to say, " In the sensation of the 
• &iMt if the ri xtmi were to happen to others and not to 
ourselves ?" 

Is this diSerence discoverable in the case of Amasis ? 

Give the definition of the ri Stiffut. 

What is the two-fold division which Aristotle makes 
of the men who feel the ri Stt^e-ti^ (xriii.) 

What illustration does Aristotle gire in support of this 
distinctioD ? 

To which of the three species of oration do yon con- 
sider appeals to the iftfitt most pecnlier? 

Give me a reason why you consider dtem most pecu- 
liar to the iHh <ny(^AMri»>, (confer Book I. diap. iii. 4. 
with the definition of the i pifi*(.) 

In which of the three species do yon consider ap- 
peals to the • ipyn, i finn, Bod • &H(, most likely to 
occur? 

Does Aristotle approve of such appeals to the * KsaoTit i 
(Book i. chap. i. 5.) 
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CHAP. VI. 

Give the definitioD of the miax^fn- 
Do ODly acta of depravity, or do the n/Uut of such 
specific Ticea as illiberality, flattery, &c. ever excite the 

imlrx''*'i 

Give me a r^mu of the i u>mmU} 



CHAP, VH. 

Give the defioition of the i ^«eK. 
Has this word two distinct significations t (vide Scfara- 
der Aanotationcs.) 
Which of these two significations is expressive of the 

With what view does Aristotle exj^n the i x,^» u 
implying gratuitous benevolence ? 

Is it for the purpose of shewing how it may be am- 
plified ? 

What divisioQ of the •«• i^^H does Aristotle make in 
this chapter i (iii.) 

To which division do yon consider such hriiv/tUi as 
hunger and thirst belong P 

Is it necessary that the party benefited most be i> t$ 
rwMvni ItfTH to constitute the « ;^m(i« > 

is it necessary that the jiarty benefiting should assist 
the other « rf rM«vT<i xx"* ^ 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Give the defioitioD of the i ixm. 

What kind of persons are most sensible of the J bw* ? 

Wliat reason does Aristotle ^ve that the •> «MmA5( aw- 
itmxint do not feel the * £u*t? 

>Vby do not tite u i,n^<Am^f li^um feel the • Iuh? 

What reason does Aristotle give that the «' imt h ifyf. 
■ #ii/^ do not feel the • iW ? (vi.) 

Can yon give another reason, drawn ^m the defini- 
tion of the « *{¥■ and i Tahi >. 

Chd yoa class the « i^^ and * txMt nnder the genus 

What kind of persons do men pityp 

Give me a reason why yoa except the «f i^ iyvit irt» 

In what respects do the *) Su>lr and « bw dififer ? (xii.) 
Can yoa give a reasoi) why certain characters, when 
represented on Uie sto^j exdte pity? 



CHAP. DC. 

What passion is directly opposed to the « hmtt 
Can yon class the • i^wnt and • IXwc under the same 
genus of the «t «iff ? 
What is the logical difference which when added to 
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CHAP. X. 

' <j]ive the definiUon of the ■ ftW 

What are tbe tbree distinct parts to this definitioo, 
which should be distingDished, to obtain a clear onder- 
standing of tbe rvro; 1 

When Aristotle says that sncb persons are likely to 
feel envy as have equals, from which part of tbe defini- 
tion does be infer this TtnTOf } 

What kind of a person must an orator represent his 
adversary to be when he wishes to excite tbe • fUm in 
tbe judge ? 



CHAP. XI. 

Give the definition of the * {Saw. 

Does the i ^>w differ from the « ^m* 1 

In what respects do tbey differ ? 

Can tbe i ^bm be felt at the vices of others? 

To what genua of tbe nt x^h does tbe * ^/ixt l>eloiig ? 
(i. line 5.) 

Is tbe ■ utn^mirtf Opposed only, ot is it tbe coatrwy 
tothe;{«AH> 
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Why does Aristotle treat of the fil Si* of the young and 

old before those of the middle aged ? 

Whst> geoerally spealdi^, are the fU Sti of the noble, 
the rich, and the powerful }* 



CHAP. XVHI. 

What reason does Aristotle addooe in tbfa di^>ter for 
his treatiag of the ri> i% I 

Did Aristotle treat of My »i in the first boolc of Rhe- 
toric J 

Why did be treat of the t4 »a ««r<« rm nM%itt in tbc 
first book? 

Of the ritM m^i >>f«rA <mJ Hvr^m do yoD consider the 
■A wAt and t4 MfM, both equally applicable to the jn&- 
cial and detiberatiFe spedes of orations? 



CHAP. XIX. 



llie reader is referred to Hobbes's Brief for an expo- 
rition of the rimu in this chapter. 



■ Ftar • dilttBot •nBcntiaB el th* ri tit titrt &• itmatnaA 
cbkpUr, tha iwiUr li nfcmd to Hobha't Brief, u m dliliact npoaitian 
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Are the -rmfiSuyim and trfitfivM commoD to all the spe- 
cies of oration } 

As Aristotle sayr that the nfAiv/m is like induction, 
explain in what points they resemble, and in what they 
differ, (ride Riccohon in cap. xx. bi^os Itbri.) 

How many distinctions of the ««{«}»)}■# are there ? 

Into bow maoy species is the r) ami muTt, or matter 
invented by the orator, subdivided ? 

Explain what is meant by the species ■rm^tfitxii 

When Cicero, in his oration against Catiline, says,— 
'*Qaod si ex tanto latrocinio iste unus toUetor; videbi- 
mur fortasse ad breve qooddam tempos cura et metn 
esse relevati; periculnm antem residebit, et erit inclaaum 
penitus in veois atqae nsceribas reipnblice. Ut ssepe 
homines segri morbo gravi cum cestu febrique jactantur, 
si aquam gelidam biberint, primo relevare videntar; 
deinde multo gravios vehementinsque afflictantnr; sic 
hie morbns, qni est in republica, relevatas istius poena re- 
bementias, civibns reliqnis ingravescet ;" is tbisaaw^^S^ 
or AVf? 

When Agrippa Menenins says, " Tempore, qao in ho- 
mine, non, at nunc, omnia in nnum consenUebant, sed 
singulis membris snnm cuique consilium, suus sermo 
fuerat, indignatas reliquas partes, sna cura, sno labore 
ac ministerio ventri omnia quseri : ventrem, in medio 
quietnm, nihil aliud, quam datis voluptatibos frui ; con- 
spirasse inde, ne manus ad os cibum fisrrent, nee os ftc- 
cipeiet datum, nee dentes conficerent. Hac ira, dvm 
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Tentrem &ine domare Tellent, ipea nna nembim to- 
tnmqne corpos ad extrematn tabem TCDisse. Inde app»- 
misse, TCDtris quoqne baad aegne miuiateriBoi esse : nee 
magia ali, qaam alere earn, reddeotem in onmes corporis 
partes hone, quo vivimnB rigemasqne, divisntn pariter 
in veaas mataram, confecto cibo, saoguioeni. Is this a 
VMfMiUki or Xiyt i 

Wfatch of tb« two distinctions of ttte va^Ainm do yon 
consider most persnasire in deliberative oratoiy ! 

If the orator has not entbymems at command, how 
does Aristotle recommend him to use the «H(A>yrw? 
' Bat if the oratar has both enthymems and examples 
at command, which does be recommend should be placed 
before the other 1 

Id the passage quoted from Cicero does be fottov 
Aristotle's precept or not ? 

Why is the rtifJ)vy/tt and its species, when placed be- 
fore the entbymems, little adapted to a speech ? 

What advantage is giuoed by placing the -rmfJiuyitm 
after the entbymem ? 

lu placing the Kmf^Quyfut after the enthymem will one 
be a sufficient proof, or are several requisite ? 



CHAP. XXI. 

Give the definition of the ■ yp^. 

Are the conclnsioas of enthymems ever ^^uw i 

How many subaltern {"eoera of the i rn^ aretbne ? 
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iDto bow ntany ■peciei u the lob^tern genus fim fa*- 
Aiy*» sobdivided ? 

loto how BHoy spectea is the other sabahern genus 
/tf/ IriAayav sobdivided ? 

' ExpluD what kind of ym^ those are Trtiich require 
not the aDnexati<» of the fa'&*yf|. 

fbcplaiQ what kind of yMfw those are which require 
the annexation of the i>A«yH. 

Yoa hare stated that each subaltern genus is snbdi- 
rided into two spedes ; would you be correct u> saying 
that the 
1st. Speciesoftbeanbaltem genus (2iMt)in»^w«) require 
not the annexation of the hriK-yf, because they were 
understood before uttered ; and that the 
Snd. Species of the same subaltern genus require not 
the BDuexadon of tlie Mxtyn, becanse they are un- 
derstood as ROOD as uttered ; and that the 
3rd. Spedes of the sabaltem genus (^ hnxtyn) are 

parts of enthymeras ; and that the 
4th. Species of the sanae subaltern geaas are essentially 
enthymems^ and have the Mx*^ w it were inserted 
in them? 
What division does Aristotle make with respect to the 
use of Ym/tM4 i (i.) 

On dubioBS and incredible subjects, which of the above 
spedes does Aristotle recommend to be used } 

On subjects not altogether incredible, bat obscure, 
which of the above spedes does he recommend to be 
used? (vi. ai f wdiytV'*''"*' f^-) 
We now come to the third* use of yw/Mi (rirn iytmiy. 

■ AriihHlc bai treated df iba Wnr if/urra Snt, m TiaUlkni of hli pro- 
- |uMd aimi|«aMat in iha b*(iiuiiD| tt tbc ck^ter. 
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is Uie nie of )»^iw eqaally suited to til ages and coodi- 
tioDS of persons ? 

Oi^ht v^MM Dot anirenally trae to be indiscrimiiiaCe^ 
used in every part of a speech ? 

In what occasions then sbonid yw^w of this discrip- 
tion only be used, and ought they to Iwve the iwi)>»ytt i 

Are yiifuu which are generally admitted to be troe 
admissible in every part of a speech } 

Are the f tfim i which coDtraveoe carreot sayings (wm^i 
miMrMMMpawf) eqnally admissible in ereiy part of a 
speech? 

Od what occasions dieo is it fit that they sltould be 
naed? (xiii.) 

How will the vt aUat be made to appear fiiitnm I 

Do I nikderstand yoa to say " by beii^ manifested in 
the diction, or by annexing the reason for the received 
opinion?" 

What advaatages does the ase of yNVMH contribate to 
the orator? 

When the orator wishes to give his speech an air of 
moral character by the use of ywrM*, what principle most 
he manifest ? 

In the following quotation from Demosthenes >^ n9 
ZnfMMv is there a y*^ ! 

'axx' •« )iJ «avni *fmwr» -nm Mtrmftiywrmt if' tannin, ^Aa' Mf 
iS)*im4 wJ riftic «9(Ah Tttt iimSt «frr>v( hUmi, •(U( tmi lutJMf 
IU»Xt»ifi»t i . vi{«( /wi yif liviura iiS^rnt tori r(v /Utv Aovnii *»* 

liii.lilaait iii rtif mm*m(, t*> iytSm -r^tfimMtftm^t iMiitt, ^if— 
TiTiJttiiAf Xlf ymmUt. 

To which species does it belong, and why does it not 
require ^e anncxatioo of (lie kiKtyn } 
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QUESTIONS 



ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. 



CHAP. I. 



What importantx does Ariatotle ascribe to the t^ 
in ttietoric ? 

Does he ascribe any importance to the M>(mk? 

In yfhtLt does be consider it to consist ? (iv.) 

But wby does be treat only of the ai^k when he as- 
cribes importance to the fcriK(i#K? (vi. and vii.) 

Does he make any distinction between the style of 
poetry and orations ? 



Define the At^Mt i^, or excellence of style. 

It seems that Aristotle in this definition notes two 
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things Rs coudncire to the Ai{u«f ipn viz. ri Mf« inw and 
Vfh»»nai how are these attained in style? (ii. iii. aod ir.) 

Why does Aristotle object to the too frequent use of 
■yXmrrmit OF cxotic words, Maw^MPMt OF Dcwly coioed words, 
and MvAm( or compound words ? 

U the orator obliged to confine himself to the use of 
the MfM or words in common tise, or is he at liberty to 
use the other species occasiooally ? 

What advantagti does the use of the »v^ contribute 
toB^e? 

What advantage does the use of the v>t«prw{, he. con- 
tribute to style when sparingly used ? 

When Aristotle says that in the use of ornament we 
flhould seek to escape observation, and avoid a studied 
manner, what would be the consequence of the neglect 
of this twofold precept ? (iv.) 

Does Aristotle lay great stress on the proper use of 
appropriate metaphors in an oration ? 

For the selection of metaphors what precepts does 
Aristotle give ? (ix. xii. xiii.) 

From what sources then are appropriate metaphors 
deduced ? (xiii.) 



CHAP. 111. 

What nouns docs Aristotle mention as contributing (o 
\ frigid style ? 
When do epithi'ts render an oration frigid ? 
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la the too frequent use of ap{wopriste epithets approved 
by Aristotle ? 

When do yoo conoeive a meteor aod epithet uDbe-' 
coming ? (chap. ii. 9.) 



CHAP. IV^ 

In what respect does the tki* difler from the /urm^fi ? 
Why does Aristotle caution the orator against the too 
frequent use of the tow? 
Can the fura^fi be enunciated as the lUin, and the 

l»«r as fUTmf*fi } 

How would yon change a ftertftfi to an i«^? 
On what principle must the tl*«t be constructed to be 
appropriate ? 



CHAP. V. 

In what does excellence of style (xi{M( i^'j consist ? 

On what does purity of style (rl ixtmiify') depend ? 

Do I understand yon to say the first consists in the 
proper use of words, and the latter in their clear and 
proper arrangement ? 

Why does Aristotle distingnish the ■A iAAaM^M, (chap, 
v.) the trm, (chap, vi.) and the H wftrn, (cbap. vii.) from 
the ri tjQiim TK )^E"x ? (chap. riii. ) 

Do I understand you to say, because the first are es- 
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aeatial to 8t;^e, of by which it becomes caktnlatad to 
effect persuasion, and the latter only accidental to 8^^!^ 
or contribntin^f to give jt el^iuwe and beaaty t 



CHAP. Vt. 
How is elevation of style (« lywc) attained } 



CHAP. VII. 

When will the ri rpri, or becoming in style, be at- 
tained? 

Yon Bay that the ti xpwn in style will be attained, if it 
be passionate, expressive of moral character, and snited 
to the snbject ; what do yon mean by the ti (Sh x>(h( ? 
(vide Annotatiooes vli. 6. Vater.) 

When Aristotle treats of the t4 {«« in style, do yon 
consider the li Wh >iim as beloi^ng to the b tTF ■>*« '"•»**- 
ytrft, one of the distinctions of -tlaruf in the first book ? 

In treatJi^ of the wJr^n ilam in the seccHu) book, and 
again in this book, on the sabject of style, explain the 
threefold manner in which Aristotle has treated of this 
distincUon oirhrai. (ride Riccobon in Lib. II. cap. i. p. 
153. and Lib. III. cap. vii. p. 246.) 
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Wlien Ari»totte says the tt^ is beoomuff wbea 
adapted to tlie nfuc, what meaning do you attach to the 
word %!«} 



CHAP. vin. 

What precepts does Aristotle give on the A «^^ Tfir 

How many species of the • fvS/iif does Aristotle men- 
tion ? I 

Of these, which is the only one, out of which it is im- 
possible to construct any metre, and therefore appro- 
priate ? 

Whkh of the two species of Preans is most proper 
for the commencement and the conclusion of a speech? . 



CHAP. IX. 

Define the >i^ ligt^in* aad-tMitirrfaffmi. 
How many species of the ruiiSt are there i 
In treatii^ of the -A rx'>l-* *>* '^i^ ^^^ division does 
Aristotle make ? 
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How many diatiucUoDfi of the rt vj^ ift >J4fm are 
there? 

Which of these is the most proper f<» oradon! 

How many spedes of the vniiit tre there ? 

What do you mean by a m{/*)h <i7*Aic? 

Of the wt^»)H which consiftts of claoses, what sobdU- 
tioction does Aristotle make ? Q. 9.) 

What is meant by the na^mnt and vt^tfiiuirf^ 



CHAP. X. 

Does the iaveDtion of the innu* and iiit>uf-nt» of style 
belong to rhetoric } 

What reason can yoa gire from the first book of rhe- 
toric that they do not? (Book I. chap, ii.) 

Which do yoa consider are ^e most approved ArriM 
Ud tStmifuinti of style ? 

Why are the simile and metaphor most approved 7 

Can yoa infer from Aristotle's general inference that 
'* those beautieB and elegincies of style are most ap- 
proved which are the quickest in communicating infor- 
roatlon," any partioulu rule for the selection of h$t/iifmr* 
or arguments ? 

In treating of such itv&t as metaphor, simile, eathy- 
mem, and antithesis, why has Aristotle treated of 
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antithesiB as belonging (o the rl r^c^f^ '** *^*'^i <^ ^^ 
others iMri rir iiJnm nS Aiy^'mv} (cbap. ii. 6w ix. 7-) 

Enumerate the irrwt with wliich the orator sbonld 
seek to grace his speech. 



CHAP. XI. 

How does metaphor differ from personification ? 

Yon hare stated that soch metaphors are most ap- 
proved as are not too obvioos ; how will an orator avoid 
this bolt in the selection of his metajdiors, and at Uie 
same time render them more approred ? (vi.) 

When will a sentence be more elegant? 

Do I understand yon to say in proportion as it contains 
a greater nomber of these ornaments ? 

Are hyperboles and proverbs ever metaphors ? 

Do these contribute to the elegance of a sentence } 

Does the use of hyperbole become the yoang wt well 
as the old ?* 



* ftomem rodji we nay be to acknowledfe the wotnlerful bcdUimh 
and Mihllety of Ariilotle'i mind, in nDftdditi^ the whole art of rbcturic, 
bit )ud^eat uf tnw wit, from tbe Moiplei affbrded in Ibis cbttplcT, con- 
vincn ua, that h^ wai a wMK profiiuBd pbiloaofdiar than af rceable cora- 
panioD. We bare thcrelore, peibajx prudentl;, reTraintd from noticiDK 
the wittjF applicatiooi of metaphor and hyperbole, which he has Diwle, U 
Mime (encral ()UMtiou» on the u&f will be lubtequentl]' introduced. 
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CHAP. xn. 

What distinction of style does Aristotle first make 
wben he wishes to ascertain the kind of style moat 
adapted to each spedes of oraUon ? 

How many spedes of the aiCk ^fwTiM are there ? 

To which species of oration are the )^ S9<m and y«at- 
r^ most adapted ? 

Which of the two species of oration, the judicial or 
deliberatiTe, require the greatest acoaracy of style ? 

Does the ^(v Aymm-mi suit the demonstrative spedes ? 

Is nicety and precision essential in the judidal spedea, 
end what is the ottjection to too great nicety and pred- 
MOQ in the deliberative spedes } 
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GENERAI, QVesTIONS 



SECOND PART OF RHETORIC, 



In treating of the jj(» ^*>^ AriBtotle propose to con- 
sider first its natnre and the matter of which it is 
formed? 
In dcHDg this does he not conuder, 
let. The matter of which it is Composed as words j 
2Dd. Its fanns-i~of which one is the essential, or mo- 
dification of the matter, by which it becomes 
adapted to its purpose of efiecting persnasion ; and 
another, which is the accidental, or the fignre, or mo- 
dification of the matter, by which it becomes adapted 
to its purpose of pleasing tbe ear ; 
3rd. Of the imAi, or introduction of metaphor, apo- 
thegm, and wit ? 
Aristotle' has hitherto treated of the nature of style 
and its modificaUons ; What does be secondly, and lastly 
propose to consider? 
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CHAP. xin. 

GDumerate the ri ^ of oratioas. 

Why does Aristotle object to more than the tfUtnt 

How many and what are the ri /lip which Aristotle 
treats of? 

Why has he treated of them when he set ont with ob- 
jectii^ to them P 

To which of the apedes of oration U Gte &ji«mc peoD- 
liar} 

Does the deliberaUve species always require as many 
parts as the judicial ? and which are the parts which it 
does not require ! 

When does it require the v^M^t (xir, II.) Amnfm/hkit 
andinM^? 

Is tfae telihiTx always necessary ht the judicial spetnei) 

Of how BOfay parts will a judicial om^on ddinred 1^ 
an accuser be composed ? 

Under which of these parts b the *i r^it mrHmm or 
refntatiiHi, and dte i nw j^ ^ ijd or contrast of ai^- 
mmts, indaded when the- oration is delivered by m 
accused? 

Wby should they not^ be included in the ■■p>^m or 
MUy*f?(4.) 



^HAP. XIV. 

Give the definition of r(M^ > 

From what sources are the wfttifiui in the demonstrative 
species drawn ? (2.) 
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What ought to be the chief object of i judicial w^ti- 
r-»? (6.) 

From what eonrces are judicial wf^i/tm drawn P 

Who is most likely- to draw the matt^ of bis «{n^mm 
•■ wiS tiivrrt — the accuser or accused P 

Turn to the <M«tioB against Vures (Act. Sec. lib. iii.) 
and tell me from which of the aourcea Cieere's ex- 
oidiudi is drawn. 

In <!rtiich of the parts of a judicial orad<Hi> dBlirered 
by an aoeused, would the orator be most likely to hftve 
recourse to the wimit fe rS itu nS ji^irtt ? 

Are they adtnissible in all parts ? 

In which part of the oration does the accuser intro- 
duce the n) T(lt Xwltfi^? 

What is the objection to their being mentioned in the 



In which part of the oration does the accnaad reply 
tOthenl.{l(>NtiM4.} 
What is the orator's object when his wfnifuu ia drawn 

Does the deliberative species always require the ' 



The reader is referred to Hobbes's Brief for the rivu 
on this chapter. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Whftt kind of My«t does AristoUe prefer in the de. 
moastrative spedea of oration } 

May the proof and unplificatioo be blended in tfai» 
BpecieB } (vide Riccolwn in cap. xvi. higns libri.) 

What is the objecUoa to a continnoaa I4v«n« (Mb) 
in this species ? 

Id a jadicia) or&tion should the I4y*nf be tf4« or ami 

What matter does the accuser, naturally relMe in his 
my«i(?(iv.line«.) 

How does the Ii«yv«f of an accnsed difier fiooi an 
■censer's? 

What relation is there between the iirmt and the 



* QuoDlaa nutmtio eit ra 
dmmratiini cmtiliKDds fid. 



ID raliqnU dioutdi partiba*, qua partim mnt nccttMuia, pwtim MMmtk 

Nan ul dlluciil* prababilitcrqoe nwnnin*, Deceuariinn at; led m- 
Munioiai atiani luavitatcn. Pnbibilii aotem namiio erit, ri pcr- 
•aaiii *i tcmporibm, *i Ivcii «, qaw BarrabiiDtur, cootEntint ; li ca> 
JoaqiM f*eU (t evanti can** ponctiir, ti taiUU dici ridcbiMitur, li nm 
bomMiwn ppinioga, wctoriUtp, ti cnia hft, can mora, cnat nGfioa* con- 
Jmeta, ti pmbiu* namnUi lignillcabltar, ti mnttqaitBn, u Btwuoria, >i 
MBllaaii *wila«, et *it« flde*. Siia¥i* autcm namtlio cil, qua habct a4- 
BiratiaiMa, cxinw jaopiDabn, iateipotiln monu ajiimciniiii, odlaqnia 
panoaaniin, ddom, iracundiat, mctot, l^tUiai, cupiditatei. ncen>, de 
Onlor. Parti t. 
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On what points shonld an accused refrain from 
dwelling, and wtea ihoald both the acctuer and 
the accnsed (tilate on ctrcumstaDceB in the Xtyt- 
^Hi (8.) 

Is it of consequence to the orator to vest him- 
self with moral character, and to adapt bis itr/mt to 
the adWw, in order that the one may snpport the 
other? 

Is it of conseqaence to the orator to vest himself with 
moral character, (J.) and ought he to do this at the com- 
mencemeot of lus Mv^t^ (10.) 

Does the deliberative species of oraUons reqaire a 

When is a Iffywx used in this species ? 

When it is used has it any resemblance to the wa{<i* 



CHAP. xvri. 

What are the fonr qaestions for proof in an accuser's 
oration ? 

Has the fcww previously prepared the judge ? 

Can you rq>eat the division which Aristotle made 
of iy»A^pM-> in the first book (chap. xiii. 7-) and 
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reconcile it with tlie qnntiaos to be prored bfytatc- 
. Cosed as stated in this dbapter, "tfiz. 

either «n *» yiyMr 
or 'irnmlfiXMlk 
or •irttirifOi.i-ifiimJm} i 

Sappose the ftccuser charges the accssed with a de- 
liberative injury, what cause will he assign for the aCtiMi 
done ? (Book I. chap. 10.) 

Supposed the accused is compelled by weight of tes* 
tiniony to acknowledge the comtnission of the act and 
hurt done, bat denies the t^^mt: if he proved that 
the act was done t^ )I aW*^ or ^ intym, — would it be 
a refutation of the accuser?* (tide BoOlc I. di^. 

x.e.) 

Suppose the accused acknowledges the act to have 
been done, and that act to hare been hurtful, bat 
denies the i^ml^it, on which points will he dwell in 
the refutation ? 

What do you mean by refutation,! and is the refuta- 
tion in a measure different firom proof? 



* Ant Jura factum, depdlendi wil Dlsciiceiidi dolorii Kntia, wit fMm- 
lii, ant pudicitiB, ant nlifknli, sat patris aomiDC, mot deoiqac ne- 
cewtale, inicltim, caiu. Nam ^ om nwtu Milmt et ptrlarbatioH beta 
tiae ntloiM innt, aa dafieiiuiincm contn crimcD, in le^timli Judicii*, 
DOB hab«nt, in liberie ditcaptatioaibu* babcre pouunt. Gc. Orat. PuliL 

f Ba qva ad fldam hdaodam pertliMnt ia coaanaatioaHi et wt- 
pndiaDtloDem diriduntar. Id cooflrmaada Dottra probacs vduiaai ; 
ia rapKhcDdendo redaipwra ccnliaria. Quooiam IptuT omM quod 
In contivnniun Tenit, id aut lit, necne lit, aul quid «it, aut quala nt, 
qavritur, primo Bn^Bclm, to alMto dcfinilia, ta leilia laHa. Gc 
OnLPmrtit. 
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What chiefly constitutes proof in the demonstrative 
species? (3.) 

What Bpedes of the vlmt U ttS itiumm ia mostly 
used in the deliberative ? 

Do yon recollect any precepts vhich Aristotle gives on 
the ase of enthymems as proofe ? 

Why sboold tJiey not be nsed when the orator seeks 
to excite the passions 1 

Why shonld they not be used IfM|Sb or in a condoned 
series? 

To lAich of the tlifee distinctions of viniH in the first 
book, and to wUdt spedes does Aristotle reduce the 
ri reU iwrHtKn} 

How is the refutation effected by endiymem 7 (Book 
IL chap. xxT. 1.) 

Ought not an accuser to notice the objections which 
the accused is likely to bring forward before he states his 
own? 

Why should he not, and when is a violation of this 
order unobjectionable ? 

Ought the accused \o nhto his adversary before in- 
troducing his own proofs ? 

What reason can yon assign for this order in the 
proof? 

Are VMVMH admissible as proofs, and which ^>ecies is 
the best? (VideBbofc II. cbaf>. xxi.) 
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CHAP. xvni. 

Can yaa meotion any cases in which the orator nuiy 
interrogate mtb Baccess ? 

Is tbe^^WH prudent on evelyqoestioni and iriieo IB it 
not? 

What answer is the best to an equivocal ifwnm i 

What distinction does Aristotle make between li^m* 



CHAP. XIX. 

What does the orator propose to do tar the kbttv** i 

Why shoald an accoser prefer the brAMy^ to the otber 
parts of the oration, for excitit^ the passions and pr^n- 
dices of his aodienee agunst bis adversary i 

Which part of the oration of an accnsed is opposed 
to the M!tMy«f of an accuser? 

In what kind of jadicial cases will the JM/mnt be used 
instead of -A tk ri rJh -At iMftmb nrnir-Arm'* 

Will every case admit of the excitement of the pas- 
sioDS in the kAnw) 
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What kind of cases reqaire the excitemeat of anger, 
hatred, and pity? 

Is It necessary to the excitement of anger in the hrt- 
>*v*«, that the orator ahosld shew in the vltnr that his 
adversary has acted with the itnY-iU and its species ? 

MTiy is it > 

Do I understand you to say because these are the 
n^ita out of which anger is excited ? (vide Book II. 
chap, li.) 

Why does the conciliaUon of the hearer in the hri^ytt 
naturally follow the r/n-K? 

Why does amplification and extenuation naturally fol- 
low the r) Mf«7Ktw>7w iv rb iMf**nt } 

Should the JumftMirtt be long or brief? 
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